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THE  AMERICAN  SILVER  BUBBLE. 


BT  ROBBRT  OIFTKK, 


Thb  late  Mr.  Baf^ehot  used  to  remark  ence  partly  of  a  mining  interest  which  de- 
that  the  United  States  was  a  country  for  sires  strongly  to  get  a  better  price  for  sil- 
exemplifying  by  experiments  on  a  large  ver,  and  partly  of  a  soft  money  interest, 
scale  the  old  troths  of  political  economy,  which  desires  to  have  abundant  money  of 
The  people  were  indifferent  to  experience  some  kind  if  it  cannot  hare  inconvertible 
gained  elsewhere,  while  they  were  pjo-  paper.  •  The  resulting  legislation,  which 
tected  from  the  most  serious  consequences  has  in  fact  been  accomplished,  is  certainly 
of  mistakes,  that  would  be  supremely  dis-  of  a  singular  character,  and  raises  ques* 
astrous  in  old  countries,  by  their  niagnifi*  tions  of  immediate  practical  as  well  as 
cent  resources.  They  were  thus  constantly  scientific  interest,  not  only  to  Americans 
renewing  old  experiments  under  favorable  but  to  other  peoples  as  well.  Some  ac> 
conditions  and  confirming,  if  not  adding  count  of  the  matter,  then — of  the  fantastic 
to,  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ideas  which  influence  the  event,  of  the  re- 
political  economy.  The  latest  experiment  suits  which  must  ensue  as  distinguished 
of  this  kind  is  the  silver  legislation,  of  from  those  hoped  for  and  predicted,  and 
which  we  have  all  beard  so  much  during  of  the  consequences  to  wider  interests—^ 
the  last  few  months.  Of  all  things  in  the  may  thus  be  of  some  use.  The  facts  are 
world,  money,”  which  can  least  bear  highly  complex  and  little  known  and  un¬ 
tampering  with,  or  anything  but  scientific  derstood  even  in  America.  Two  articles 
treatment,  is  being  made  in  America  the  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Arneri. 
bone  of  party  contention,. under  the  infiu-  can  Qtiarterly  Journal  of  Economic$,  one 
Naw  Saaias. — Yol.  LH.,  No.  4.  28 
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by  Mr.  Taussig  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Horace  White,*  throw  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  matter,  aud  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  refer  to  these  articles  at  start¬ 
ing,  so  that  those  interested  may  follow  up 
the  subject,  although  the  point  of  view 
from  which  I  now  write  is  different  from 
that  of  both  authors  referred  to,  «nd  my 
own  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
independent  study  of  American  oHicial  re¬ 
ports  and  publications. 

It  appears  necessary  at  the  beginning  to 
give  some  account  of  the  American  mone¬ 
tary  system,  which  is  highly  complex  «nd 
difficult,  l)earing  traces  of  the  system  of 
inconvertible  paper  which  only  came  to 
an  end  twelve  years  ago,  and  of  the  con- 
ffict  of  ideas  between  the  hard  and  soft 
money  schools  which  has  prevented  the 
establishment  and  consolidation  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  harmonious  system. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  monetary  substance  of  the  United 
States  is  still  practically  gold.  The  unit* 
is  a  dollar,  consisting  of  25}  grains  of 
standard  gold.  The  intention  in  1873, 
when  a  bimetallic  standard  was  formally 
abandoned,  was  to  have  a  complete  mono¬ 
metallic  system,  with  a  gold  standard,  like 
England  ;  and  although  this  intention  has 
been  partly  nullified  by  legislation  of  a 
different  kind  in  1878,  on  resuming  specie 
payments,  and  since,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  abundant  money  party,  yet  gold  in 
fact  retains  its  pre-eminence  in  the  United 
States  system.  It  is  still  the  only  metal 
there  which  individuals  can  take  to  the 
Mint  to  be  coined.  All  the  other  coin¬ 
ages  or  currencies — so-called  legal  tender 
silver  coins  and  paper  money  of  different 
descriptions,  as  well  as  fractional  silver 
and  copper — are  substitutionary  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  standard  substance  only, 
and  are  kept  up  to  the  gold  standard  by 
the  various  monometallic  devices  for  such 
currency — viz.,  limited  coinage  or  issue  ; 
receivability  at  the  Government  Treasury 
for  taxes  and  dues  as  the  equivalent  of 
gold  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  limitation  of 
the  legal  tender  privilege. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  standard 
monetary  substance  in  use  is  not  material, 
as  the  United  States,  like  any  other  coun¬ 
try  with  a  metallic  standard  automatically 


working,  can  draw,  if  need  be,  upon  the 
standard  substance  wherever  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  has,  in  fact,  a  very  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  of  the  standard  metal.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Leech,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in 
1889,  the  visible  stock  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  of  January  last — 
that  is,  the  stock  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  banks,  and  not  including  anything  that 
might  be  in  private  bands — was  84,000,- 
000/.*  This  is  ample  and  more  than 
ample.  The  corresponding  sum  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  probably  under  40,- 
000,000/.,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  being  20,000,000/.  only.  We 
have  a  considerable  sum  in  addition  in 
private  hands  used  as  small  change  which 
the  United  States  dispenses  with  ;  but  the 
actual  and  visible  stock  available  for  the 
support  of  large  transactions  is  smaller 
here  than  there.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
may  be  50,000,000/.  more  gold  in  the 
United  States  which  cannot  be  visibly  ac¬ 
counted  for,  that  being  the  excess  over 
visible  stocks  shown  by*  a  calculation  from 
the  annual  production  and  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  since  specie  payments 
were  resumed,  less  the  estimated  amount 
used  in  the  arts,  but  this  sum  of  50,000,- 
000/.  is  not  visible,  and  the  calculation 
only  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  most 
calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  in  existence  or  use.  How¬ 
ever,  the  amount  visible  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  security.  Contracts  to  deliver 
the  standard  substance  can  with  certainty 
be  fulfilled,  if  required,  and  the  substi¬ 
tutionary  or  representative  currency  is 
adeqiiately  backed. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  tlie 
substitutionary  or  representative  curren¬ 
cies,  which  are  most  various.  They  are 
mainly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Greenbacks. — Government  promises 
to  pay  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  are  meant  legally  gold 
and  silver  coins,  but  practically  gold  only, 
as  above  explained.  These  greenbacks 
are  themselves  unlimited  legal  tender  as 
between  individuals,  but  being  convertible 
into  gold  are,  of  course,  equivalent  to  gold 


*  Quarimiy  Journal  of  Economics,  April  and  *  The  exact  amount  stated  is  f419,578,362. 
July,  1890.  London,  Macmillan  A  Co.  See  Report,  p.  55. 
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like  Bank  of  England  notes.  They  are 
specially  protected,  in  addition,  by  a  re¬ 
serve  of  20,000,000/.  in  gold,  established 
under  the  Act  for  resuming  specie  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  amount  of  the  greenbacks  is  fixed 
at  8346,000,000,  or  about  70,000,000/. 
sterling,  which  was  the  amount  outstand¬ 
ing  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  further  reduction  was  specially  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  but  the  amount  in  circulation  is 
never  quite  so  much,  and  at  times  has 
been  a  good  deal  less.  If  the  amount 
held  by  the  banks  as  cash  is  deducted, 
the  active  circulation  of  the  greenbacks, 
i.e.,  in  private  hands  as  distinguished  from 
banks  and  the  Treasury,  is  almost  always 
a  good  deal  less. 

(i)  Oold  Certificatet. — These  are  cer¬ 
tificates  for  the  deposit  of  gold  coin  that 
any  one  may  bring  to  the  Treasury.  They 
are  unlimited  legal  tender,  as  well  as  the 
gold  represented  by  them,  to  any  amount. 

The  amount  of  these  certificates  out¬ 
standing  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
urj'  was  about  31,000,000/.,  but  a  large 
part  of  these  again  were  held  by  the  banks 
as  cash,  and  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

(e)  Silver  coint,  coined  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Bland  Act  of  1878,  by 
which  the  State  was  directed  to  purchase 
so  much  silver  monthly  and  coin  it.  These 
coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender  at  the  old 
bimetallic  ratio  in  the  United  States  of 
16  to  1  ;  but  as  their  quantity  has  been 
strictly  limited,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  get  them  except  by  giving  the  Treasury 
a  full  equivalent  in  gold  or  gold’s  worth, 
and  they  are  receivable  in  torn  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  United  States  taxes  and  dues,  they 
have  thereby  been  kept  on  a  par  with 
gold.  They  are  legally  “  lawful  qioney” 
of  the  United  States,  just  as  gold  coins 
are,  but  practically  they  are  representative 
currenev  in  the  way  described.  They  are 
obviously  similar  in  character  to  the  green¬ 
backs,  which  are  kept  on  a  par  with  gold 
by  similar  means.  They  are  virtual 
promises  to  pay  gold,  and  are  maintained 
at  the  same  value,  however  the  silver  of 
which  they  are  made  may  fluctuate. 

The  amount  of  this  silver  coinage  is  now 
very  large,  over  70,000,00/.  nominal, 
mostly  represented  by  silver  certificates, 
as  will  be  explained  presently.  It  is  used 
for  small  change  only.  In  part  it  has  dis¬ 


placed  the  token  silver  coinage  previously 
in  existence,  while  the  silver  certificates 
are  mainly  in  small  denominations  of  less 
than  820. 

(rf)  Silver  Certificatet  — These  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  silver  coins  coined 
under  the  Bland  Act,  which  they  repre¬ 
sent,  with  the  exception  that,  unlike  the 
gold  certificates,  they  are  not  unlimited 
tender  for  any  amount,  though  the  silver 
coins  which  they  represent  are.  They  are 
receivable,  as  I  understand,  for  dues  and 
taxes,  and  may  be  counted  as  part  of  their 
reserves  by  the  national  banks,  though  the 
banks,  in  fact,  “  boycott  ”  them.  But 
the  law  has  stopped  short  of  making  the 
silver  certificates  themselves  legal  tender. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
the  silver  certificates  outstanding  was 
$262,629,745,  or  in  round  figures,  at  4s. 
to  the  dollar,  about  52,500,000/.  The 
amount  has  since  been  increased,  and 
practically  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bland 
coinage,  with  the  exception  of  about 
5,000,000/.  that  has  displaced  the  former 
token  silver,  is  represented  by  these  cer¬ 
tificates,  which  may  be  stated  in  round  fig¬ 
ures  at  80,000,000/.  As  already  explained, 
however,  the  certificates  are  of  small  de¬ 
nominations  ;  like  the  silver  coins  they 
represent,  they  are  used  as  small  change 
only,  although  the  silver  coins  are  un¬ 
limited  legal  tender ;  and  the  banks 
steadily  “  boycott”  them. 

(e)  National  Bank-notes.  —  These  are 
notes  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  na¬ 
tional  banks,  which  are  under  stringent 
legislation  of  different  kinds,  and  they  are 
practically  miaranteed  by  the  State,  the 
issuing  banks  depositing  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  United  States  bonds  of 
much  greater  market  value  to  cover  the 
issue,  besides  5  per  cent,  in  cash.  These 
notes,  when  greenbacks  were  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  were  also  at  a  discount ;  but  since 
the  return  to  specie  payments  they  have 
been  on  a  par  with  gold  like  all  other 
representative  currency  in  the  United 
States.  They  used  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  currency  next  to  green¬ 
backs  ;  but  for  some  years,  owing  to  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  the  high  price  of  the  bonds 
which  have  to  be  deposited  to  secure  the 
issues,  it  has  not  paid  the  banks  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  issues,  and  they  have  rapidly 
diminished  from  an  aggregabr  of  about 
70,000,000/.,  or  as  much  as  the  issue  of 
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eregnbacks  themselTes,  to  about  20,000,- 
000/.  only. 

In  addition  there  are  about  12,000,000/. 
of  such  notes  still  outstanding  which  are 
in  a  peculiar  position.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  issues  as  far  as  the  banks  themselves 
are  concerned,  and  the  banks  have  de¬ 
posited  a  sum  of  cash  equal  to  them  with 
the  Treasury  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  re¬ 
deem  them.  Such  notes  have  thus  become 
in  effect  Treasury  notes  ;  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  category  of  gold  certificates 
or  greenbacks  ;  and  until  the  silver  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  present  year  the  cash  de¬ 
posited  to  redeem  them  was  **  ear¬ 
marked  ”  and  had  to  be  specially  kept  by 
the  Treasury,  just  like  the  20,000,000/. 
of  gold  appropriated  to  secure  the  green¬ 
backs. 

(/)  There  are  also  token  currencies  of 
silver  and  copper  coin  as  in  a  monometallic 
system,  which  require  no  special  descrip¬ 
tion. 

These  various  currencies,  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out,  do  not  add  up.  This  is 
obviously  the  case  with  the  silver  coins 
and  silver  certificates,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  the  one  for  the  other,  but  it  is 
equally  the  case  with  the  national  bank¬ 
notes,  which  are  not  an  addition  to  the 
greenbacks  and  gold  certificates,  because 
the  banks  themselves  are  holders  of  these 
gold  and  silver  certificates.  Separating 
the  Government  issues  from  the  national 
bank  issues,  the  Government  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  about  140,000,- 
000/.  of  paper,  against  which  it  holds  up¬ 
ward  of  60,000,000/.  of  the  standard 
substance,  gold.  If  we  include  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  issues,  but  deduct  from  them 
the  greenbacks  and  gold  certificates  held 
by  the  banks,  so  as  to  show  the  paper  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  the  whole  active 
circulation  may  still  be  put  at  something 
like  140,000,000/.,  against  which  the 
standard  substance  held  by  the  Treasury 
and  banks  together  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
about  80,000,000/. 

So  various  and  so  peculiar,  therefore, 
are  the  representative  currencies  of  the 
United  States,  while  there  are  minor 
varieties  which  it  appears  unnecessary  to 
d.'seribe.  There  are,  for  instance,  certifi- 
cites  of  the  deposit  of  greenbacks  which 
circulate  instead  of  the  greenbacks  theni- 
selxes,  just  as  gold  certificates  circulate  in 
place  of  the  gold.  But  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  further  detail.  The  important 


point  is  that,  with  all  this  complexity  and 
confusion,  originating  in  notions  of  mak¬ 
ing  n^oney  abundant,  ttie  United  States 
have  arrived  at  nothing  and  have  effected 
nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
effected  better  by  a  thoroughly  monome¬ 
tallic  system  with  gold  for  the  standard. 
The  greenbacks,  the  gold  certificates,  the 
silver  coins  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  the 
silver  certificates,  the  national  bank-notes, 
and  the  fractional  currencies  of  silver  and 
copper  coin,  are  ail  substitutionary  and 
representative  money  only,  however  dis- 
guisi^,  convertible  into  and  exchangeable 
with  the  standard  sul>stance  gold,  but  not 
themselves  standard  money.  To  give  to 
some  of  these  representative  currencies, 
like  the  Bland  silver  coins  and  the  green¬ 
backs,  the  quality  of  unlimited  legal  ten¬ 
der  in  no  way  alters  their  real  character. 
They  only  circulate  to  the  extent  there  is 
a  demand  for  them,  and  as  the  equivalent 
or  representative  of  the  standard  substance 
itself,  and  they  might  just  as  well  have 
that  character  distinctly  avowed. 

Another  remark  to  ^  made  is  that  the 
American  system  is  extremely  wasteful  of 
cash,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  give 
the  Americans  the  benefit  of  that  economy 
from  the  use  of  paper  which  is  one  of  the 
advantages  that  counterbalance  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  paper  money  in  lieu  of  the 
standard  substance.  When  the  United 
States  resumed  specie  payments  in  1879, 
the  active  circulation  of  paper — the  paper 
issues  in  the  hands  of  the  public — was 
about  112,000,000/.,  against  which  the 
cash  held  in  reserve,  almost  all  gold,  was 
about  30,000,000/.  only.  Now  the  paper 
issues  in  the  hands  of  the  public  are* 
about  140,000,000/.,  but  the  cash  held 
by  the  banks  and  the  Treasury  together  is 
of  about  equal  amount.  The  gold  alone, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  over  80,000,000/.,  and 
the  visible  silver  is  over  60,000,000/. 
more.  The  liabilities  of  the  banks  mean¬ 
while  have  about  doubled,  so  that  some 
increase  of  reserve  cash  would  have  been 
justified  ;  but  if  30,000,000/.  sufiiced 
twelve  years  ago,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it 
did,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  have  140,- 
000,000/.  now.  Probably  the  gold  alone 
is  in  excess  of  what  would  be  required  if 
the  system  were  economically  worked,  and 
the  silver,  which  has  also  been  accumu- 

*  {.e.  toward  the  end  of  last  year,  the  date 
of  the  annual  official  reports  of  Government 
departments  in  the  Unit^  btatea. 
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luted,  is  »<*cordinely  entirely  snperfluons. 
The  Americans  might  be  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  similar  waste  in  other 
systems.  They  might  have  used  a  great 
deal  of  the  silver  coinage  directly,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  is  done  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
without  the  intervention  of  silver  certifi¬ 
cates.  The  silver  itself  would  have  cir¬ 
culated  to  some  extent  instead  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  the  consumption  would  have 
been  lai^e.  Tliis  is  in  one  sense  true. 
In  all  monometallic  systems  there  is  waste, 
where  a  subsidiary  metal  is  used  for  token 
coinage,  and  paper  might  have  been  used 
instead.  But  the  waste  of  one  system 
does  not  excuse  waste  in  another.  In  a 
system,  moreover,  where  token  coinage  is 
avowedly  used  for  small  change  under  au¬ 
tomatic  rules,  the  waste  is  different  from, 
and  more  excusable  than,  the  American 
waste,  in  that  the  object  is  security  against 
the  vagaries  of  the  issuers  of  money,  and 
this  security  is  abandoned  where  paper 
itself  circulates.  If  they  cannot  circulate 
the  coinage  itself,  then,  it  is  waste  in  the 
United  States  to  lock  it  up  and  circulate 
the  paper  instead.  They  have  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  paper  without  the  advantage 
of  its  economy.  The  lock-up,  moreover, 
operates  against  that  inflation  which  has 
been  the  real  object  of  all  these  miscellane¬ 
ous  currencies.  The  appreciation  of  gold 
would  have  been  less  than  i(  is  if  the 
United  States  had  not  locked  up  so  much 
of  it.  Silver  is  higher  in  price,  and  has 
l>een  higher  in  price,  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  United  States  had  not  locked 
it  up.  Their  action  has  made  the  market 
wholly  unnatural. 

It  is  this  irregular  and  wasteful  system, 
then,  into  which  the  recent  proposals  for 
silver  legislation  and  finally  a  Silver  Act 
have  been  introduced.  The  description 
that  has  been  given  enables  us  to  char¬ 
acterize  the  new  proposals  very  shortly. 

They  have  all,  in  effect,  been  inspired 
by  the  party  or  parties  which  have  made 
the  United  States  monetary  system  the 
irregular  and  wasteful  patchwork  that  it 
is.  To  create  more  money,  to  raise 
prices,  has  been  the  object  of  one  party, 
while  another  party  has  aimed  purely  and 
directly  at  raising  the  price  of  silver. 
What  has  been  proposed  and  done  there¬ 
fore  has  been  something  to  aggravate  ex¬ 
isting  evils  instead  of  lessening  them. 

Two  leading  proposals  were  in  compe¬ 


tition  in  the  Legislature.  One,  which 
need  not  be  very  much  discussed,  as  it 
was  not  carried,  though  it  was  very  nearly 
being  carried,  was  a  distinct  proposal  to 
introduce  the  double  standard,  to  authorize 
the  coining  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  on  in¬ 
dividual  account,  and  to  make  the  dollar 
either  25^  grains  of  standard  gold  or  412^ 
grains  of  standard  silver.  These  silver 
dollars  would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
as  the  present  Bland  dollars,  with  this 
difference,  that  any  one  who  had  silver  to 
take  to  the  Mint  would  have  got  it  coined. 
The  passage  of  this  law,  therefore,  wouhl 
have  made  the  United  States  bimetallic  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the  speculation 
would  at  once  have  been — what  would 
happen  ? 

It  is  almost  a  pity  the  experiment  has 
not  been  made.  Bimetallists  are  so  sure 
that  the  great  nations  have  only  to  unite 
upon  a  common  double  standard  to  make 
that  standard  effective,  that  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  witness  the  effect  in  a 
country  which  is  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  nations  that  were  to  make  the 
agreement.  For  reasons  I  have  often 
urged,  and  according  to  the  experience 
and  teaching  of  the  greatest  economists, 
the  United  States,  suddenly  introducing 
such  a  law,  could  not  have  escaped  great 
disasters.  Silver  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  gold,  the  community  which  tried  to 
act  upon  such  a  law  would  at  once  have 
all  existing  debts  reduced  to  the  level  of 
silver  debts  ;  silver  would  become  the  sole 
standard  ;  and  gold  would  l>e  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  new  money.  To  avoid  such 
evils,  in  the  interval  between  the  passing 
of  such  a  law  and  its  coming  into  opera¬ 
tion,  those  concerned  might  be  expected 
to  rush  for  payment  of  their  debts  in  gold 
while  there  was  yet  time,  and  so  create  a 
panic.  That  some  such  disaster  was  ap¬ 
prehended  clearly  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  the  Silver  Bill.  The 
Senate  actually  passed  a  bill  for  bimetal¬ 
lism  pure  and  simple,  but  there  was  im¬ 
mediately  no  small  commotion  and  the 
measure  was  shelved. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  party  which  wanted  chea{) 
money  and  the  party  which  wanted  to 
raise  the  price  of  silver  united  in  favor  of 
this  measure,  which  might  not  have  raised 
the  value  of  silver  at  all.  It  is  not  the 
declaration  of  the  standard  which  makes 
the  demand  for  a  precious  metal  in  a 
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country.  It  is  the  laws  and  customs  which 
regulate  the  currency  that  are  the  most 
important  in  this  respect.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  demand  for  silver,  with  gold  as 
the  standard  substance,  and  vice  versa,  as 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  itself 
has  very  clearly  proved.  Yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  elevation 
of  silver  to  the  rank  of  standard  money 
might  not  have  led  to  a  larger  employment 
of  silver  at  all  ;  that  this  would  de{>end  on 
laws  of  another  kind  which  were  receiv¬ 
ing  no  attention. 

The  other  proposal,  which  has  actually 
been  carried,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Bland 
Act  itself.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  is  to  purchase 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  month¬ 
ly  (at  any  price  under  371^  grains  of  fine 
silver  per  dollar,  which  is  about  60<f.  per 
ounce  for  standard  silver),  and  issue  notes 
in  payment  equal  to  tlie  value  purchased, 
which  notes  are  to  be  payable  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
coin  as  much  of  the  silver  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  into  Bland  dollars*’  and  use  them 
in  redeeming  these  notes.  These  notes 
are  also  to  be  unlimited  legal  tender.  The 
Bland  Act  itself  is  repealed.  In  effect, 
then,  the  new  Act  may  be  described  as  an 
extension  of  the  Bland  Act  as  legards  the 
amount  of  silver  to  be  purchas^  and  as 
an  aggravation  of  the  mischievous  char¬ 
acter  of  that  measure  in  respect  that  the 
notes  issued  for  the  silver  are  to  be  un¬ 
limited  legal  tender,  which  the  silver  cer^ 
tificates  were  not,  and  are  not  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  redeemable  in  silver  coin  as  the 
silver  certificates  were.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  create  something  more  than  represen¬ 
tative  money,  if  possible,  while  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  amount  to  be  created  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  apply  the  monometallic 
device  of  limitation  of  quantity,  by  which 
in  part  the  silver  certificates  have  hitherto 
been  kept  on  a  par  with  gold.  The  exact 
figures  as  regards  the  amount  are  thus  im¬ 
portant.  Under  the  Bland  Act  the  Treas¬ 
ury  were  directed  to  purchase  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  silver  monthly  and 
uot  more  than  $4,000,000  worth.  In 
fact,  the  Treasury  has  always  purchased 
the  minimum  only  ;  this  minimum,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  low  price  of  silver  in  1889, 
amounting  to  29,000,000  ozs.  in  the  year. 
Under  the  new  Act  the  purchases  are  to 
be  of  4,500,000  ozs.  monthly,  or  54,000,- 


000  ozs.  per  annum,  an  increase  of  the 
annual  purchases  by  25,000,000  ozs. 
There  was  much  debate  on  a  counter-pro¬ 
posal  to  purchase  $4,500,000  vorlh 
monthly,  which  would  have  come  to  the 
same  thing  as  the  proposal  actually  passed 
when  silver  was  at  the  price  of  48<f.,  but 
would  have  meant  a  decrease  of  the 
quantity  purchased  to  less  than  54,000,000 
ozs.  as  the  price  rose  above  48<f.  and  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  purchased  as  the 
price  fell  below  48<i.  But  the  final  de¬ 
cision  was  to  purchase  a  certain  definite 
quantity  only.  And  this  quantity  is  in 
effect  an  increase  of  the  annual  purchases, 
as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  1889, 
from  29,000,000  to  54,000,000  ozs.  or  an 
increase  of  25,000,000  ozs.  There  is  an¬ 
other  provision  in  the  Act  of  a  very  special 
character,  taking  away  the  “  ear-mark” 
from  the  cash  deposited  to  redeem  the 
cancelled  national  bank-notes  referred  to 
above,  which  will  require  separate  notice, 
but  what  we  have  described  is  the  main 
part  of  the  measure. 

To  describe  the  measure,  we  think,  is 
to  show  its  mischievous  character  ;  but 
the  immediate  question  is  what  will  be 
the  precise  effects  as  compared  with  those 
intended,  both  as  regards  infiation  and  as 
regards  the  somewhat  inconsistent  end  of 
raising  the  price  of  silver  f  Uave  the  soft 
money  par^  in  the  United  Slates  and  the 
silver  interest  effected  their  purpose  or 
have  they  not  ? 

Now,  as  regards  inflation,  there  can  ap¬ 
parently  be  no  question.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  at  least,  the  soft  money  party  have 
failed  of  their  object.  There  can  be  no 
infiation  all  at  once.*  The  silver  notes  to 
be  issued  will  have  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  uses  as  the  silver  certificates  now  cir¬ 
culating,  no  more  and  no  less.  So  long  as 
the  quantity  of  notes  issued  is  strictly 
limited,  and  the  Governmeut  receives  them 
freely  for  taxes  and  dues,  and  pays  them 
out  only  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  of 
gold,  they  will  remain  on  a  level  with 
gold.  That  they  nominally  represent  sil¬ 
ver  is  of  no  consequence  whatsoever.  They 
will  really  be  paper  convertible  into  gold 
on  demand.  But  such  a  currency  so 
handled  cannot  cause  infiation.  Prices 
remain,  as  before,  at  the  gold  level. 


*  See  as  regards  inflation  under  the  Bland 
Act  the  article  of  Mr.  Taussig  above  referred 
to. 
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There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  that  in 
time  it  will  not  be  possible  so  to  handle 
this  currency,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the 
special  mischief  of  the  Act ;  but  the  in> 
tention  clearly  is  so  to  handle  it,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  Act  seemed  to  have  the 
idea  that  the  new  currencies  would  make 
money  abundant  with  gold  in  use  as  it  is. 
They  did  not  look  to  the  contingency  of 
gold  being  displaced. 

On  this  head,  then,  there  is  a  complete 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  must  shortly  find 
out.  Yet  they  might  have  been  unde¬ 
ceived  by  the  experience  of  the  existing 
silver  certificates.  These  certificates  have 
artly  taken  the  place  of  cancelled  national 
ank-notes,  partly  filled  up  a  “  currency” 
void  caused  by  the  expansion  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  business  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  convenient  that  so  much  paper 
should  have  been  available.  But  the 
paper  has  no  more  caused  inflation  than 
the  increase  of  silver  token  money  with 
ourselves  has  caused  inflation.  It  circu¬ 
lates  only  to  the  extent  demanded,  flow¬ 
ing  back  into  the  Treasury  when  not  re¬ 
quired.  How  the  idea  that  a  currency  of 
this  kind  means  inflation  should  have 
originated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  if  it  were  not  for  the  common  con¬ 
fusion  between  standard  money  and  cur¬ 
rency  ;  but  this  confusion,  there  is  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  much.  To  produce 
inflation,  the  standard  substance  in  which 
bargains  are  made  must  l>e  ”  offered,”  and 
you  do  not  produce  that  sort  of  effect  by 
multiplying  small  change  currency,  of 
which  communities  will  in  fact  absorb  no 
more  than  they  need.  The  Americana 
have  thought  to  produce  abundant  money 
by  multiplying  representative  and  small 
change  currency  only.  There  could  not 
be  a  better  illustration  of  an  end  which 
was  considered  desirable  being  wholly 
missed  through  ignorance. 

If  there  is  to  be  inflation  at  all,  it  can 
only  come  through  the  substitutionary  or 
representative  currencies  not  being  kept 
on  a  level  with  gold,  and  thus  coming  to 
form  a  new  ^utm-standard  substance  of 
their  own.  Then  there  will  be  inflation 
with  a  vengeance— in  fact,  all  the  well- 
known  evils  of  excessive  inconvertible 
paper.  This  is  a  danger,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  which  the  American  mone¬ 
tary  system  is  now  exposed.  But  so  long 
as  the  gold  standard  is  maintained — and 


this  is  what  is  hoped — prices  will  not  rise, 
and  money  will  not  be  abundant. 

The  other  end  aimed  at  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  silver  legislation  —  viz.,  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  silver — is,  however, 
being  accomplished.  Silver  is  for  the 
moment  enhanced  in  price  by  the  large 
purchases  which  the  United  States  have 
commenced  to  make.  This  illustrates  a 
very  old  doctrine  indeed,  not  so  much  of 
political  economy  as  of  business  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  way  to  raise  the  price  of 
anything  is  to  buy  it  and  take  it  off  to 
market.  This  is  what  the  United  States 
Government  is  doing  with  silver  on  a  large 
scale,  and  pro  tanto  the  price  is  raised. 

How  much  the  price  will  be  raised  is  a 
different  question,  which  concerns  the 
City  and  speculators  mainly,  and  which 
need  hardly  be  discussed  here.  It  in¬ 
volves  questions  of  detail  as  to  future  pro¬ 
duction  and  demand.  Two  points,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  clear.  1.  The  rise  in  silver 
which  has  taken  place  seems  likely  enough 
to  be  temporary  only.  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  silver  of  late  years  has 
been  enormous.  Dr.  Soetbeer’s  figures 
on  this  head  are  well  known  ;  but  take 
only  this  fact,  which  I  find  in  the  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
already  referred  to,  that  in  1873  the  annual 
production  of  silver  was  63,000,000  fine 
ounces,  and  in  1889  the  amount  was  126,- 
000,000  ounces.  And  this  enormous  in¬ 
crease  of  production  seems  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  demand.  The  additional  arti¬ 
ficial  demand  for  the  United  States,  there¬ 
fore,  only  takes  up  part  of  an  increasing 
supply,  and  will  not,  it  is  probable,  have 
any  greater  effect  on  the  market  than  the 
purchases  under  the  Bland  Act,  when  they 
commenced,  which  were  equally  great  in 
proportion  to  the  supply  at  that  time. 
After  the  present  flutter,  therefore,  silver 
in  all  probability  will  fall  back  to  its 
former  level,  unless  some  new  event  hap¬ 
pens.  2.  The  present  rise  may  be  to 
some  extent  nominal,  forming  part  of  a 
general  rise  of  prices  in  gold  incidental  to 
a  period  of  good  credit.  Silver,  in  other 
words,  may  have  risen  rather  more  as 
measured  by  gold  than  as  measured  by 
the  average  of  commodities.  When  credit 
is  again  succeeded  by  discredit  and  de¬ 
pression  succeeds  prosperity,  silver  may 
also  fall  back  with  the  average  of  com- 
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modities.  If  silver  were  the  standard  of 
countries  economically  as  powerful  as  the 
countries  whose  standard  is  (rold,  this 
might  not  be  the  case.  The  influence  of 
credit  might  in  that  case  affect  the  two 
standard  substances  equally.  But  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  the  gold  countries  which  have 
most  credit,  and  whose  standard  substance 
is  most  affected  by  fluctuations  of  credit. 
Still,  silver  has  risen  to  some  extent  as 
measured  even  by  an  average  of  other 
commodities,  and  not  merely  as  measured 
by  gold,  and  so  far  the  owners  of  silver, 
who  promoted  the  bill,  have  gained.  Of 
course,  this  rise  in  silver  in  all  countries 
which  have  silver  money  is  appreciation 
and  not  depreciation,  contraction  and  not 
inflation — the  very  opposite,  in  fact,  of 
what  has  been  aimed  at  by  the  soft  money 
party. 

What  owners  of  silver  and  silver  mines 
have  gained  the  rest  of  the  world  lose. 
The  natural  market  is  also  disturbed, 
which  is  a  loss  to  every'one  in  the  end. 
For  the  present,  however,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  gainers  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  silver  bubble.  They  are  even  better 
off  than  if  they  had  got  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  which  was  so  very  near  being 
carried. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  of  the 
wider  interests  which  may  be  affected  by 
this  silver  legislation,  apart  from  those 
which  are  immediately  at  issue.  The 
questions  thus  raised  are  very  grave  in¬ 
deed. 

The  main  question  is  the  critical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States  monetary  sys¬ 
tem.  By  departing  from  the  simplicity 
and  perfection  of  a  single  standard  in  the 
vain  hope  of  increasing  “  money,”  as  it 
is  thought,  and  so  raising  prices,  which 
they  think  can  be  done  by  making  gold 
and  silver  both  standard — a  thing  that  is 
impossible — or  by  ronltiplying  representa- 
Uve  and  small  change  currency  only,  which 
has  little  effect  on  prices,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  running  the  most 
serious  risks  of  financial  disaster.  The 
moment  the  present  expedients  to  keep  all 
the  sul>stitutionary  currency  on  a  level  with 
gold  cease  to  be  effective,  and  this  cur¬ 
rency  is  pressed  on  the  market  in  excess, 
gold  will  cease  to  be  standard  ;  the  gold 
in  the  United  States  will  be  cither  hoarded 
or  exported,  or  used  at  a  premium  ;  and 
silver  will  fast  become  the  standard  money. 


Existing  creditors  will  receive  in  conse¬ 
quence  less  than  they  contracted  for  ; 
many  contracta  will  be  disturbed  :  and  in 
circumstances  easily  conceivable  there  will 
certainly  be  panic.  The  standard  money 
of  a  country  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
changed. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  bis  recent  bimetallic 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
lightly  of  the  dangers  of  panic  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  changes  of  standard,  even  from 
inconvertible  paper  to  gold  and  the  re¬ 
verse.  But  there  are  changes  and  changes, 
and  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  one  of 
the  evils  connected  with  such  transitions 
or  with  the  departure  from  a  good  sound 
standard  is  panic  and  confusion.  The  re¬ 
turn  to  specie  payments  in  this  country 
after  the  inconvertible  paper  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  was  a  most  painful 
process,  and  the  great  panic  of  1825  in¬ 
cidentally  arose  out  of  it.  In  1869  in  the 
United  States  there  was  a  remarkable  gold 
panic,  and  in  1873  there  was  a  general 
money  panic  not  unconnected  with  the 
appreciation  of  the  paper  money,  which 
was  gradually  approaching  par,  although 
par  was  not  actually  reached  till  1878. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  again,  we 
have  seen  that  the  excesses  of  inconverti¬ 
ble  paper  in  the  Argentine  Republic  lead 
to  monetary  panic  and  confusion  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  even  to  political  revolu¬ 
tion.  To  this  sort  of  evil  the  United 
States,  having  got  a  good  standard,  vol¬ 
untarily  exposes  itself  in  deference  to  the 
fanatics  of  bimetallism,  stimulated  by  the 
private  interests  of  mine  owners  who  have 
silver  to  sell.  The  resources  of  the 
United  States  are  such  that  even  great 
calamities  of  this  sort  are  surmounted 
without  fatal  disaster.  But  the  calamities 
may  not  be  wholly  escaped,  and  may  be 
more  serious  than  the  parties  who  manip¬ 
ulate  the  Legislature,  and  even  the  sober 
business  men  in  the  United  States  who  are 
compkelled  to  look  on,  anticipate. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  any  evil  of 
this  kind  occurring  in  the  United  States 
will  react  in  other  countries,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  England.  Just  as  the  United  States 
panic  of  1873  was  the  beginning  of  our 
own  long  depression,  so  a  new  panic  must 
have  great  effects.  In  one  thing  we  are 
also  specially  interested.  Currency  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  have  been  large¬ 
ly  bought  here  as  if  they  were  gold  securi¬ 
ties.  If  the  transition  from  a  gold  to  a 
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silver  standard  takes  place,  these  secnri- 
ties  will  unquestionably  be  depreciated. 
The  income  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
capital  value  will  fall  in  even  greater  pro¬ 
portion.  The  United  States  will  of  course 
suffer  from  the  resulting  discredit,  but  our 
investing  classes  will  first  have  suffered. 

The  crisis  may  possibly  come  before 
long.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short 
time  when  the  United  States  will  be  face 
to  face  once  more  with  the  problem  of 
surplus  silver.  The  case  at  present  is  that 
there  is  room  for  new  currency  in  the 
United  States  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
the  process  of  extinguishing  the  national 
bank-note  circulation  still  goes  on,  and  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  time  of  go<^  trade,  when, 
one  year  with  another,  more  small  change 
is  required.  To  take  the  place  of  can¬ 
celled  bank  notes,  and  to  fill  up  the  de¬ 
mands  of  increasing  population  and  trade, 
the  United  States  Government  can  easily 
issue  more  paper,  and  if  it  chooses  to 
make  the  issue  contingent  only  on  the  de¬ 
posit  of  silver  bullion  it  can  do  so.  But 
the  demands  of  this  kind  are  limited.  At 
the  rate  of  issue  now  directed,  about 
9,000,000/.  to  10,000,000/.  nominal  per 
annum,  with  silver  at  its  present  price, 
two  to  three  years  will  suffice  to  replace 
the  bank-notes  even  if  the  existing  bank¬ 
note  circulation  should  all  be  cancelled  ; 
and  with  the  cessation  of  good  trade  the 
demand  for  currency  in  other  ways  would 
cease.  The  issue  of  paper,  if  then  con¬ 
tinued,  would  immediately  be  in  excess, 
and  a  movement  would  at  once  begin  to 
send  in  the  gold  certificates  for  payment 
and  take  the  gold  away,  thus  endangering 
the  gold  standard.  So  long  as  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  gold  to  pay,  and  is 
willing  or  compellable  to  pay  it,  the  evil 
would  be  staved  off,  but  the  diminution  of 
the  amount  and  proportion  of  gold  held 
would  bring  the  transition  within  sight, 
and  then,  it  may  be  expected,  considerable 
events  would  happen.  The  bankers  and 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  silver  standard.  The  moment 
it  is  seen  that  the  promise  to  give  them 
both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  cannot  be 
kept,  there  will  assuredly  be  a  new  agita¬ 
tion,  and  probably  a  panic,  through  the 
endeavors  of  business  men  to  make  for 
themselves  a  good  standard  money  which 
the  Government  had  failed  to  give  them. 

In  this  connection,  then,  the  special 
provision  in  the  Act  abolishing  the  ‘  ‘  ear¬ 


mark”  ’on  the  cash  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  the  cancelled  national 
bank-notes  becomes  important.  The  effect 
is  that  the  12,000,000/.  thus  ear-marked 
at  present,  and  for  which  provision  must 
be  made  before  the  Treasury  can  reckon  a 
surplus,  will  become  an  ordinary  liability 
of  the  Treasury  for  which  no  special  pro¬ 
vision  is  required,  like  the  greenbacks  in 
excess  of  the  20,000,000/.  of  gold  specially 
provided  for  their  redemption.  The 
technical  surplus  of  the  Treasury  will  thus 
be  increased  by  12,000,000/.  at  a  stroke  ; 
and  as  the  surplus  the  Treasury  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  is  limited,  the  12,000,- 
000/.  will  have  to  be  paid  away.  As  no 
one  will  take  silver  unless  forced,  the  pay¬ 
ments  will  either  have  to  be  in  gold  or 
gold  will  go  to  a  premium  ;  while  if  the 
payments  are  in  gold  the  diminution  of 
the  proportion  and  amount  of  gold  held, 
which  brings  the  transition  to  a  silver 
standard  within  sight,  will  at  once  begin. 
Even  after  paying  away  12,000,000/.  the 
United  States  Treasury  would,  iu  reality, 
have  sufficient  gold  left  to  support  the  gold 
standard,  but  apprehension  might  set  in 
at  any  point  with  results  that  are  beyond 
calculation. 

Another  fact  which  points  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  early  crisis  is  the  prospect  of  a 
diminution  of  the  annual  surplus  of  rev¬ 
enue  over  expenditure,  which  has  hitherto 
enabled  the  United  States  Government  to 
act  so  powerfully  on  the  money  market. 
Considerable  stress  is  laid  on  this  fact  by 
American  authorities.  If  the  annual  sur¬ 
plus  should  diminish,  the  Government’s 
power  of  action  would  diminish  with  it, 
and  the  fact  should  have  due  weight. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  under  the  new  regime 
must  be  extremely  complex  and  difficult. 
What  the  Treasury  are  to  do  from  day  to 
day,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  decide. 
But  the  practical  conclusion  here  must  be 
to  prepare  for  contraction  rather  than  in¬ 
flation.  Even  if  12,000,000/.  of  gold  are 
set  free  in  the  next  few  months,  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  world’s 
money  markets  are  at  present  such  that 
this  large  sum  would  hardly  make  an  im¬ 
pression.  And  against  any  effect  that 
may  be  produced  must  be  set  the  obvious 
apprehension  in  New  York  at  each  with¬ 
drawal  of  gold  for  export,  revealing  the 
feeling  in  American  circles  that  in  the  un- 
certainties  of  the  monetary  situation  there 
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(Told  mast  not  be  parted  with.  The  in¬ 
flation  party  have  bad  their  way  in  the 
matter  of  legislation,  bat  it  woald  not  be 
singular  in  economic  experience  if  the 
effect  should  be  quite  the  opposite  of  what 
was  intended.  Yet  it  is  to  induce  us  to 
imitate  the  United  States  in  follies  which 
produce  such  results  that  our  bimetallic 
friends  have  lately  been  so  busy. 

The  next  questions  that  may  be  agitated 
are  those  arising  out  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  itself.  Immediately  to  a 
certain  extent  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  by 
gold  which  have  caused  so  great  an  outcry 
from  India  and  Manchester  are  being  re¬ 
dressed.  Indian  flnance  is  improved. 
The  Indian  civil  servaut  who  has  to  remit 
home  gets  a  better  price  for  his  rupee. 
The  Lancasbshire  cotton  manufacturer 
gets  a  better  return  for  his  goods  from 
every  silver  country.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet,  and  the  reverse  of  these  operations  will 
not  be  long  in  appearing. 

The  rise  of  silver  in  gold  in  a  few 
months  has  been  from  about  42c/.  to  50(/., 
or  very  nearly  20  per  cent.  It  is  not 
wholly  due,  I  think,  to  the  artificial  move¬ 
ment  in  America,  because  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  was  bringing  about  some 
moderate  advance  in  silver  when  the 
America  bubble  began.  But  the  advance 
is  still  mainly  due  to  the  American  specu¬ 
lation.  And  it  is  a  great  advance. 
Twenty  per  cent,  in  relative  value  is  a 
very  considerable  change  to  take  place  be¬ 
tween  two  moneys,  and  must  disturb  a 
great  deal,  besides  setting  in  motion  very 
powerful  forces  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  equilibrium.  It  may  moan  one  of 
three  things.  Assuming  that  general 
prices  and  wages  in  gold  are  not  changed, 
it  means  an  appreciation  of  silver  measured 
by  commodities,  and  a  rise  in  real  wages 
in  silver  equal  to  about  20  per  cent.  As¬ 
suming  that  general  prices  and  wages  in 
tilver  are  not  changed,  it  means  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  gold  measured  by  commodities, 
and  a  fall  in  real  wages  in  gold  equal  to 
about  20  per  cent.  Assuming  that  gen¬ 
eral  prices  measured  by  gold  have  risen, 
and  measured  by  silver  have  fallen,  to  the 
extent  altogether,  adding  the  rise  and  the 
fall,  of  20  per  cent.,  then  there  is  depre¬ 
ciation  of  gold  and  appreciation  of  silver, 
as  above  stated,  with  a  fall  of  real  wages 
m  gold  and  a  rise  of  real  wages  in  silver 


to  the  extent  in  the  aggregate  of  20  per 
cent.  Relative  wages  and  prices  in  the 
two  metals  together  have  in  any  case  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
Large  adjustments  will  therefore  be  re¬ 
quired  to  establish  a  new  equilibrium  in 
place  of  the  equilibrium  that  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed.  What  that  new  equilibrium  will 
be  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  ;  but  India 
and  other  silver  countries  must  either 
suffer  from  the  appreciation  of  silver  as 
we  have  suffered  from  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  or  if  they  do  not  so  suffer  to  the 
full  extent  this  country  and  all  gold  coun¬ 
tries  roust  sustain  pro  tanto  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  to  that  of  India,  which  has  caused 
all  the  outcry  from  that  country — a  de¬ 
preciation  of  our  standard  money  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  of  other  countries.  Disturb¬ 
ances  and  readjustments  of  a  serious  kind 
there  must  be. 

To  some  extent  readjustments  are  al¬ 
ready  taking  place.  The  rise  in  silver  in 
April  choked  off  at  first  the  exports  of  sil¬ 
ver  to  India.  At  the  same  time  imports 
into  India  (exclusive  of  silver)  were  stimu¬ 
lated,  and  exports  from  India  were 
checked.  A  similar  process  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  on  with  all  silver  countries  un¬ 
til  a  new  equilibrium  of  prices  and  wages 
is  established.  Trade  will  assuredly  suffer 
from  so  rapid  a  readjustment  as  will  be 
necessary  ;  while  uncertainty  is  added  to 
the  mischief,  as  no  one  can  tell  how  long 
the  present  artificial  price  of  silver  can  be 
maintained.  To  the  difficulty  incidental 
to  the  different  standards  of  the  world, 
even  when  those  standards  are  metals,  the 
United  States  have  contrived  to  add  an 
uncertainty  almost  equalling  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  incontrovertible  paper.  Silver 
was  quietly  settling  down  and  probably  find¬ 
ing  new  customers  at  a  low  price  when  all 
this  gratuitous  disturbance  occurred. 
Some  time  or  other  the  reaction  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  equal  to  the  action,  and  there  will 
be  a  temporary  fall  in  silver  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  present  artificial  rise. 

The  discussion  suggests  the  reflection 
how  entirely  self-caused  are  many  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  gold  and  silver  which  cause 
so  much  agitation.  If  the  Governments 
of  the  Latin  Convention  and  the  United 
States  had  only  established  monometallist 
systems,  working  automatically,  a  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
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Could  not  have  been  prevented  on  great 
changes  of  circumstances  occurring,  but 
the  change  would  have  been  minimized, 
and  probably  long  before  this  gold  and 
silver  would  have  settled  down,  for  a  time 
at  least,  at  a  comparatively  steady  ratio, 
as  indeed  they  were  settling  down  lately 
when  the  United  States  Legislature  inter¬ 
vened  with  the  present  Silver  Act.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  with  a  monomet¬ 
allist  standard  the  metal  which  is  not  the 
standard  is  boycotted.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  French  economists  always  contend, 
a  metal  which  is  not  the  standard  may 
easily  be  employed  for  representative  cur¬ 
rency,  and  is  in  fact  so  employed  under 
every  gold  standard  system  just  as  silver 
and  copper  are  now  employed  in  England 
and  France,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
United  States  itself.  There  are  cases 
where  the  employment  of  the  non-standard 
substance  in  this  representative  character 
is  greater  than  the  employment  of  the 
standard  substance  itself.  To  represent 
silver  as  boycotted,  therefore,  by  its  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  standard  money  has  ;been  a  pure 
blunder.  If,  then,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  had  been  purely 
and  frankly  monometallic,  each  with  that 
metal  for  standard  that  was  found  most 


convenient,  both  gold  and  silver  might 
have  been  adequately  employed  in  the 
monetary  systems  of  those  countries,  and 
both  might  have  been  cheaper  and  prices 
higher  than  they  are  now,  as  there  might 
have  been  less  of  that  artificial  hoarding 
which  want  of  definite  knowledge  and 
principle  in  monetary  legislation  has 
brought  about.  At  the  same  time,  they 
would  probably  have  been  steadier  toward 
each  other  than  they  have  been,  the 
market  being  wholly  natural  and  not  ren¬ 
dered  dangerous  by  artificial  interferences, 
and  natural  demands  tending  to  arise  when 
either  metal  fell  considerably  in  price.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  common 
sense  should  at  length  prevail  with  all  the 
Governments  concerned  ;  that  they  shonld 
learn  it  is  not  their  business  to  make 
money  ibnndant  or  to  attempt  to  regulate 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  money 
matters  what  they  have  to  d8  is  to  provide 
a  good  system  which  can  be  done  on  fixed 
principles  without  raising  such  difficult 
questions.  Until  this  common  sense  is 
more  generally  diffused,  further  monetary 
troubles  are  unavoidable,  and  what  has 
just  happened  in  the  United  States  shonld 
put  other  nations  on  their  guard. — Tk» 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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Cardinal  Bichi  (a  Papal  legate  and  a 
dilettante).  King  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  Father  Bourgeois  (a  monk  skilled  in 
mechanics) — these  were  the  personages  to 
whose  talents  and  tastes  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique  first  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence.  This  existence  was  inaugurated  in 
Paris,  1046,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarin,  who  writes  his  secretary, 
Naudd  ;  “  Invited  over  to  France  this 
year  twenty  Italian  musicians  from  the 
chapel  of  Count  Bentivoglio,  in  Florence.” 
These  musicians  were  under  the  leadership 
of  Luigi  Rossi,  never  mentioned  by  St. 
Evremond  *  otherwise  than  merely  as 

Luigi.”  Naude  goes  on  to  say  that 

*  St.  Evremond’ sletters  to  Ninon  de  Lenolos 
and  to  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  mention  not 
only  events  about  his  sojourn  in  England,  but 
as  well  events  of  the  past,  such  as  remem¬ 
brances  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  Court. 


”  all  those  who  have  been  in  Rome  are 
loud  in  praise  of  this  manner  of  reciting 
comedies  in  music,  as  they  are  performed 
at  the  palace  of  the  Barberini.”  The 
favor  with  which  the  Palian  musicians 
were  received  incited  the  French  artists’ 
emulation,  and  Cambert’s  opera  Euridice 
was  brought  out  about  1647,  principally 
because  the  Italians  had  obtained  such 
success  in  Crfeo, 

Up  to  these  days  in  France,  tragedy 
and  comedy  had  been  the  only  dramatic 
form  of  expressing  human  passions  or 
human  absurdities.  Now  the  commie 
chantee,  as  Naudb  called  it,  was  about  to 
initiate  French  minds  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  new  emotional  outlet,  into  a  fresh 
mode  of  expression.  That  conventional 
type  of  lyric  drama,  however,  the  opera, 
where  a  personage  mortally  wounded,  in¬ 
stead  ^of,  bleeding  to  death,  gives  forth 
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shakes  and  scales,  was  an  art  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  what  is  natural,  or  even  from 
what  is  considered  natural  on  the  stage, 
that  some  time  elapsed  before  it  became 
acceptable  to  French  intelligence.  The 
ballet,  a  more  elementary  form  of  art, 
where  the  pleasures  rather  than  the  storms 
of  passion  are  represented,  preceded  the 
^pearance  of  the  opera  at  the  Court  of 
France. 

To  the  really  “  lettered  ”  minds  of  the 
seventeenth  centnry  the  language  of  music 
conveyed  nothing,  and  though  Madame 
de  Sevigne  was  capable  of'  emptying  her 
inkstand  in  praise  of  a  comedy  by  Moli^re 
or  a  tragedy  by  Corneille,  neither  she  nor 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  Madame  de  Kam- 
bouillet,  nor  Mademoiselle  de  Scnd^ry, 
were  capable  of  perceiving  in  a  muai<^ 
composition  anything  more  than  an  ex¬ 
ercise”  for  le$  violoTU  du  Roi.  That  es¬ 
sentially  moJhrn  and  vibrative  being, 
Koasscan,  taught  the  eighteenth  century 
the  lauguage  of  sounds  in  music,  as  he 
had  already,  and  the  first,  turned  French 
admiration  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
to  the  eloquent  music  of  wind  among 
trees.  Henceforth  Musset,  Stendhal, 
Madame  Sand,  and  Madame  d’Agofit 
might  proclaim  Beethoven’s  art  capable  of 
expressing  all  thoughts  and  all  emotions  ; 
they  would  be  listened  to,  and  understood. 

Bicbi,  Mazarin,  La  Rovere,  were  the 
three  Church  dignitaries  who  in  France 
became  the  sponsors  of  musical  drama. 
As  yet,  however,  the  real  {tublic  did  not 
understand  or  appreciate  these  mixed 

musical  comedies.”  Beffara,*  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  only  manuscript  we  have  to 
rely  on  for  these  early  statements,  says 
that  neither  Armide  et  Renaud,  nor  Clo- 
ritide,  nor  even  the  Manage  d'Euridice 
pleased  the  public,  who  delighted  then,  as 
now,  in  spectacular  effects  such  as  we  find 
in  La  Toiton  d'  Or,  Circe,  and  Psyche  in 
particular,  where  Perseus  ascended  to  the 
skies  in  the  last  act  mounted  on  Pegasus  1 
These  were  the  pieces  which  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  of  1646,  just  as 
the  PouU  atix  (Eufs  d' Or  and  the  Pied 
de  Mouton,  etc.,  find  favor  with  it  now. 
The  author  of  the  Pastetrale  (Perrin),  the 
first  operatic  writer  who  succeeded  with 
the  French  public,  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1625.  After  numerous  and  fruitless  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  a  mark  in  the  world,  having 


*  MS.  of  Beffara,  Bibl.  Nationale. 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  “money 
makes  the  man,”  he  sought  and  found 
money  by  marrying  Madame  la  Barroyre, 
widow  of  a  councillor  at  Court.  This 
lady,  says  Tallemant  des  Rbaux  (the  scan¬ 
dalmonger  of  the  day),  was  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  Perrin  was  twenty-seven. 
She  had  not  the  greatest  brain  in  the 
world,  but  before  marrying  that  “  Dada” 
(meaning  Perrin)  she  might  have  passed 
muster.  The  “  Dada,”  however,  was 
disinherited  when  the  lady  awoke  from 
her  infatuation,  and  left  as  poor  as  before 
marriage.  The  Due  d’Orleans  came  to 
his  rescue  by  naming  him  “  Introductenr 
des  Ambassadcurs.'  ’ 

Chief  among  the  patronesses  of  Perrin 
had  stood  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Michelet,  “  the  most  attractive 
woman  in  France,”  “  la  seule  qui  sut  dis- 
tingner  les  hommes  et  personne  apres.”  ♦ 
The  Duchesse  loved  Perrin’s  Pastorale, 
but  alas  !  she  loved  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
also,  and  after  him  the  Comte  de  Vardes  ; 
“  cet  homme  aux  tours  de  chat,”  as  Mi¬ 
chelet  also  characterizes  him,  a  man  who 
gave  the  Duchesse  rendez-voas  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Chaillot,f  and  failed  to  keep 
them.  Ill  from  grief  and  from  neglected 
love,  Madame  (whom  Guy  Patin  at  her 
arrival  in  France  had  pronounced  of 
“  small  health”)  having  no  longer  the 
heart  to  protect  or  actively  help  any  one, 
Perrin  turned  to  the  Duke,  who  at  once 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  found¬ 
ing  the  Acad^mie  Koyale  de  Musique. 

The  next  move  for  Perrin,  however, 
after  becoming  titulary  of  the  privilege 
was  to  bouse  the  Academie.  M.  de  la 
Haye’s  hospitality  in  giving  up  his  house 
at  Issy  for  Perrin’s  performance  had  pro¬ 
vided  but  a  t^mporary  shelter.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Sourd^ac — an  oddity  whom  Talle- 
mant  des  R6anx  describes  as  being  so  ac¬ 
tive  that  “  he  used  to  make  his  tenants 
course  him  across  bis  own  park  like  a 
hunted  stag” — offered  his  hdtel,  but  it 
was  only  a  makeshift.  Very  soon  a  com¬ 
pany  was  formed,  of  which  the  brother  of 
the  chronicler  Tallemant  became  a  mem- 


*  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  xv.  eh.  ii. 
t  The  Abbesee  of  the  Convent  of  Chaillot 
was  Louise  Angelique  de  Lafayette,  the  former 
platonic  flame  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who 
was  all  the  more  fitted  to  console  Henrietta 
d’Angleterre  in  1665  for  the  neglect  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  because  she  herself  had  been 
abandoned  by  Louis  the  rhirteenth  in  1636. 
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ber.  The  tennis-court  of  Vaugirard,  close 
to  the  llOtel  la  Tr^moille,  was  rented,  and 
toward  1668  the  Opera  entered  into  its 
second  residence,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  situation  was  not  found  con¬ 
venient.  In  1670  it  removed  again,  if 
not  definitely,  at  least  fur  a  longer  so¬ 
journ,  to  the  Hue  dcs  Fosses  de  Nesles, 
now  the  Rue  Mazarine.  In  this  way  the 
Institut  de  France  is  standing  at  present 
on  the  very  spot  where  three  centu¬ 
ries  ago  sto(^  the  first  Academie  de  Mu- 
sique. 

Lulli  inaugurated  the  new  Op^ra.  His 
Alceste  was  a  triumph,  but  his  Aryane, 
which  followed,  was  a  dead  failure. 

Campra,  who  succeeded  Lulli  as  the  or¬ 
ganizer  of  Court  festivities  and  manager 
of  the  Opera,  was  not  more  fortunate 
with  his  Camaval  de  Veniu  nor  with  his 
Tancredi.  The  moment  was  a  bad  one 
for  art.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  hit  upon  a 
practical  idea  which  saved  it  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  He  invented  the  bait  de  V  Opira, 
where  each  person  paid  an  entrance  fee  of 
six  ecut,  contributing  thus  to  his  own 
pleasure  as  well  as  to  the  general  ex¬ 
penses.  Still  it  was  only  at  the  arrival  of 
the  Regent  in  1716  that  these  balls  at¬ 
tained  the  apegee  of  their  success.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Alss^  refers  to  them  in  her  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Madame  de  Calandrini, 
and  particularly  mentions  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  most  select  on  “  Fridays,”  as  it 
Las  remained.  Brought  into  France  in 
1710  by  the  Corote  de  F^riol,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Constantinople,  who  had  bought 
ber  at  a  sale  of  slaves.  Mademoiselle  Alsse 
met  the  liegent  at  Madame  de  Parabere’s, 
his  favorite,  about  1720.  The  novelty  of 
an  adventure  with  a  woman  of  Mussulman 
faith.  Mademoiselle  Alss^’s  enchanting 
grace,  and,  , above  all,  the  irksomeness  of 
the  now  too  regular  irregularity  of  his  re¬ 
lations  with  Madame  do  Paral^re,  helped 
to  involve  the  liegent  with  the  Greek  girl. 
Mademoiselle  Aisse  resisted,  as  she  loved 
the  Chevalier  d’Aydie,  and  never  loved 
but  him,  though  she  refused  to  become 
his  wife.  We  will  here  quote  a  fragment 
of  the  Chevalier’s  portrait  drawn  by  Mad¬ 
ame  du  Deffand  : 

Jast  as  it  has  been  said  of  Fontenelle 
[writes  the  Marqnise]  that  he  had  a  second 
brain  instead  of  a  heart,  it  might  be  said  of 
the  Chevalier  that  he  has  two  hearts.  He 
acts  entirely  on  impulse,  and  never  borrows 
an  idea  or  an  expression  from  any  one.  He 
is  not,  however,  either  the  most  affectionate 


or  the  most  passionate  of  men.  He  is  stirred 
by  too  many  sentiments  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  one,  and  his  sensitiveness  is  distributed 
among  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  In  a 
word,  the  Chevalier  seems  more  sentimental 
than  loving.  The  freer  a  man’s  soul  is,  the 
easier  it  is  to  move  it,  and  therefore  those 
who  are  endowed  with  good  qualities  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  Chevalier. 
Morose  and  yet  not  sad,  misanthropic  and  yet 
not  uncouth,  always  true  and  natural  in  his 
changeableness,  his  very  defects  are  pleasing 
and  one  would  be  sorry  if  he  were  more  per¬ 
fect. 

The  real  reason  of  Mademoiselle  Als.s6’3  * 
reserve,  and  the  motive  for  her  persistent 
refusal  to  marry  her  lover,  the  faithful 
and  touching  devotion  of  the  Chevalier, 
to  whom  Voltaire  applies  the  name  of 
“  Bayard,”  remain  among  the  curious 
secrets  and  the  mysterious  sentimental 
delicacies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  bait  de  V  Optra  became  so  fashion¬ 
able  that  the  stage  was  soon  found  too 
small,  whence  the  intervention  of  the 
monk  Nicolas  Bourgeois,  the  clever  mech¬ 
anician  to  whom  we  referred  on  our 
opening  page.  By  a  device  so  skilful  and 
rapid  that  it  is  still  in  use,  Nicolas  Bour¬ 
geois  placed  the  stage  on  a  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  pit,  doubling  the  space  for  the 
promenaders.  The  theatre  was  an  octa¬ 
gon,  formed  of  the  boxes  and  the  talon  or 
foyer.  As  to  the  actual  stage,  during  the 
performances  it  was  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  Maison  de  Moii^re,  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  sat  mingled  with  the  actors.  The 
greatest  extravagance  the  Op6ra  indulged  in 
was  a  chandelier  of  three  hundred  tallow 
candles,  for  which  wax  lights  were  substi¬ 
tuted,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Law,f 
the  Scotch  financier,  who  made  a  special 
allowance  to  this  purpose. 

The  orchestra  was  then  composed  of 
thirty  instruments,  fifteen  being  grouped 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  talle.  The 
Regent,  who  delighted  in  enterprise  and 
was  full  of  intelligence,  which  he  owed 
quite  as  much  to  his  wonderful  mother  the 
Princess  Palatine  |  as  to  his  paternal  an¬ 
cestry  ;  the  Regent,  whom  innovations 
found  ever  ready  (he  had  proved  it  in 

*  MademoistUe  Aitse,  by  Sainte  Benve,  p.  23. 

f“M.  Law,”  writes  Dangean,  “pays  a 
monthly  sum,  so  that  wax  candles  may  be 
substituted  for  tallow.” 

{  See  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Palatine,  that  German  who  murders  our 
language  so  mercilessly,  and  yet  who  writes 
powerfully  and  generouriy. 
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adopting  Law’s  schemes),  wanted  Paris 
to  be  gay,  bright,  artistic.  His  worst 
error  was  to  die  :  “  Le  pire  des  defauts 
est  d’etre  luort,”  according  to  Montalem* 
belt’s  saying.  Used  np  by  work  and  by 
pleasure,  the  rest  which  he  scorned  came 
to  him  uninvited.  He  fell  asleep  one  day 
in  the  arms  of  lovely  Madame  de  Phalaris, 
and  never  woke  again,  1723.  His  death 
was  a  loss  to  art,  as  he  thoroughly  knew 
how  to  encourage  it.  It  was  above  all 
due  to  the  Regent  that  the  Opera  was  en> 
abled  to  survive  the  competition  of  the 
Bouffons  Italiens,  who  carried  on  a  smart 
opposition  in  Paris  in  1720. 

NVhen  Rameau  appeared  in  1730,  ho 
found  the  French  public  prepared  to  ap> 
preciate  a  fuller  orchestration  than  Lulli’s, 
and  making  steady  progress  on  the  road 
to  Gluck  and  to  Mozart ;  and,  moreover, 
the  ballet,  which  we  have  seen  helping  to 
introduce  the  opera,  began  now  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  as  an  intermezzo,  forming  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  the  ffrand 
opera  and  the  opera  houffe.  The  Italian 
ballets  came  in  ^ter  the  Regent,  between 
the  Euridicet,  the  Aryant*,  the  Proter. 
pines,  the  CEdipet,  and  other  mythological 
operas. 

Dupr6  made  his  appearance  in  1730. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Vestris  dynasty, 
the  model  and  master  of  Mademoiselle 
Camargo.  This  speaks  volumes,  as  bal¬ 
lets  were  composed  for  Dupre,  but  more 
especially  for  bis  pupil.  A  dazzling,  be¬ 
wildering  being  if  ever  there  was  one, 
this  pupil !  so  gifted  that  her  mental  capac¬ 
ities  equalled  her  physical  charms,  and 
that  her  gallant  episodes  even  after  cen¬ 
turies  have  not  effaced  the  memory  of  her 
talents  !  To  produce  such  a  prodigy,  no 
less  bad  been  required  than  a  Due  d’Albe 
and  a  Philippe  the  Second,  as,  without 
the  will  of  the  latter  and  the  ability  of 
the  former,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have 
remained  long  enough  in  Flanders  for  the 
violinist  Cupis  to  marry  the  Spaniard 
Mademoiselle  Camargo  and  become  father 
to  our  danseuse.  The  Castilian  had  pre¬ 
vailed.  She  presented  her  daughter  with 
the  spiciness  and  diablerie  she  threw 
into  her  capers.  In  1720  the  little  Ca¬ 
margo  was  dancing  at  an  obscure  theatre  in 
Brussels.  The  child  was  only  ten  years 
old,  but  possessed  such  spirit  that  she 
soon  pushed  her  way  to  Paris,  where  with 
a  single  bound  of  her  elastic  figure  she 
tnmed  people  from  their  money  preoccu¬ 


pations  of  the  Rue  Qnincampoix  *  and 
soon  brought  more  nobles  to  rum  than  the 
most  daring  of  Law’s  speculations  had 
done.  Voltaire  writes  : — 

Ah,  Camargo,  que  vons  etes  brillante  ! 

Mais  qne  ^le,  grand  Dien,  est  raviasante  ! 

Qae  VOS  pas  sont  l^ers,  et  que  les  siens  sont 
donx  ! 

Elle  |«8t  inimitable  et  vons  tonjonrs  non- 
velle. 

Les  nymphes  santent  comme  vons, 

Et  les  Graces  dansent  comme  elle. 

And  he  adds:  “Tout  Paris  y 'passa.’’ 
Vanloo’s  portrait  of  Camargo  exhibits  her 
as  a  being  worthy  of  such  homage — with 
delicate  features,  a  'proud  turn  of  the 
head,  the  sweetest  eyes  in  the  world,  with 
the  most  tender  and  loving  glance.  Ca¬ 
margo,  like  Lekain,  introduced  a  new  era 
in  theatrical  costume.  Her  ballet  dresses 
were  short,  scarcely  reaching  below  the 
knees,  a  style  on  which  Grimm  congratu¬ 
lated  her. 

This  idea  is  excellent  [he  says],  as  the  ama¬ 
teurs  are  enabled  from  ocular  demon8tration|to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  legs  of  the  dancer. 
Mademoiselle  de  Camargo  has,  however,  cre¬ 
ated  a  schism,  as  the  Jansenists  in  the  parterre 
are  shocked.  The  Molinists  maintain  that 
this  change  is  only  a  revival  of  a  primitive 
custom  of  the  Church,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  Sorbonne  of  th6  Op^ra  is  able 
to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  this  wholesome 
doctrine. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm,  prone  to  love, 
but  free  from  cupidity.  Mademoiselle  de 
Camaigo,f  as  she  insisted  on  being  called, 
thus  sinking  her  paternal  obscurity  in  her 
maternal  descent,  ended  a  life  spent  in  a 
systematic  ronnd  of  pleasure  by  becoming 
profoundly  pious. 

“  At  her  death,’’  writes  Grimm,  “  she 
exacted  white  hangings  as  a  symbol  of  her 
purity.’’  (It  is  a  custom  in  France  for 
unmarried  women  to  have  the  church 
draped  with  white  at  their  interment.) 
She  spent  her  later  years  in  retirement  in 
a  corner  of  old  Paris,  when  her  dogs  were 
henceforth  “  her  only  admirers  accord- 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  death  of 
the  Regent,  Paris  was  rained  by  the  financial 
schemes  of  Law,  and  extreme  distress  took 
the  place  of  former  extravagance.  Luxury 
had  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  one  of 
Law’s  last  fancies  was  to  have  a  hand-rail  of 
his  staircase  made  of  silver.  (Law,  Andr6 
Coohnt,  1  voL  Hachette.) 

f  Mademoiselle  de  Camargo  had  a  maternal 
great  nncle  a  cardinal  and  a  papal  legate, 
thanks  to  whom  she  replaced  the  name  of 
Cupis  by  that  of  De  Camargo. 
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ing  to  her,  contrasting  favorably  with 
those  that  had  preceded  them. 

Feminine  influence  was  indeed  so  great 
during  the  flrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  age  might  truly  be  called 
that  of  the  eclotion  det  f emmet.  We  see 
grace  and  wit  everywhere.  Not  only  do 
we  And  such  social  stars  as  Mademoiselle 
Altse,  Madame  du  Deffand,  the  exquisite 
Madame  llelv4tius,  whose  house  at  Auteui! 
was  later  the  rendez-vout  of  Morcllet, 
Clondorcet,  and  lutti  quanti ;  but  women 
as  well  distinguished  in  all  arts — in  paint¬ 
ing,  in  music — Mademoiselle  Duval,  for 
intitance,  leading  her  own  opera.  Let 
Geniet ;  Mademoiselle  Yalayer  obtaining 
the  highest  praise  from  Diderot  for  her 
ainting.  That  king  of  critics  declares 
er  work  ‘‘  bon,  viril,  et  I’bgal  des  meil- 
leurs.”  Still,  music  remained  yet  far 
from  what  it  would  rise  to. 

About  1740  Rameau  brought  out  Ilip- 
polyte  et  Aricie,  a  failure,  soon  followed 
by  the  outburst  against  him  of  a  cabal  as 
strong  as  that  which  the  French  school  of 
music  got  up  against  Wagner  in  1866. 

Patience,  genius,  and  above  all  lia- 
meau’s  connections,  enabled  him  to  sur¬ 
mount  obstacles  and  that  systematic  oppo¬ 
sition  which  is  always  raised  against  any 
new  form  of  merit. 

The  four  Paris-Duvemet  brothers,  who 
came  from  Savoy  with  their  sabots  slung 
over  their  shoulders — those  industrious 
and  enterprising  men,  who,  when  they  de¬ 
spatched  Beaumarchais  to  Spain  with 
money  in  his  pocket  to  defray  the  costs  of 
his  mission,  supplied  him  as  well  with 
materials  for  the  Barbier  de  Seville  and 
the  Manage  de  Figaro — these  brothers 
who  furnished  Voltaire  with  funds,  lent 
their  moral  credit  and  social  influence  to 
Rameau,  and,  playing  the  same  part  for 
him  that  the  Princesse  de  Mettemich  did 
for  Wagner  in  1866,  brought  him  at  last 
before  the  Parisian  public.  Nothing 
daunted  by  his  first  failure,  for  as  Rameau 
said  of  himself,  Genius  is  superior  to 
science  !”  his  implicit  faith  in  self  led 
him  to  attain  success  in  Cattor  et  Pollux. 
lie  even  made  a  convert  of  La  llarpe, 
that  pompous  utterer  of  dictums,  whom 
the  Marquise  du  Deffand  pertly  speaks  of 
as  a  tot  academique  ! 

From  the  days  of  the  Regency  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth — 
that  is,  from  the  time  when  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  was  paramount,  and  love  found  a 


place  in  every  play — we  shall  find  only 
such  titles  as  Let  Capricet  de  VAmour^ 
Let  Voyaget  de  V Amour,  L' kcole  det 
Amant,  Diane  et  Endymion,  Anacreon, 
U  Amour  Timide,  L'  Amour  Ditcret, 
U Amour  Oenereux,  U Amour  Enjoui, 
U Amour  et  Ptychi — in  fact,  love  every¬ 
where  !  Love  was  painted  on  porcelain, 
depicted  on  hangings,  embroidered  in 
tapestry.  The  Gobelins,  that  had  for¬ 
merly  represented  Biblical  subjects  only, 
substituted  for  these  Boucher’s  Anacreon¬ 
tic  conceptions.  A  little  later  still,  toward 
1760,  after  the  publication  of  the  Lettret 
Pertanet  of  Montesquieu,  exotic  names  ap¬ 
pear  and  replace  love  in  ballets — Let  Incat 
du  Perou,  Let  Indet  Galantet,  La  Peni- 
tienne,  etc.  Then  comes  the  sentimental 
period — Trianon,  Bergeriet,  Lucat  et 
Colinette,  La  Fete  du  Village.  With  the 
Reign  of  Terror  all  titles  are  antique,  and 
taken  from  ancient  history — L' Enleve¬ 
ment  det  Sabinet,  Miltiade.  The  Empire 
introduces  Let  Fetet  Militairet.  The  Res¬ 
toration  brings  in  neo-feodality — Le  Nou¬ 
veau  Seigneur,  Le  Droit  du  Seigneur, 
Jean  de  Parit ;  in  fact,  a  return  to  the 
conventional  roediseval  type,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  period  of  “  Romanticism” 
in  1830. 

Though  Rameau  soared  s«  high  in 
1760,  his  position  was  not  gained  without 
a  struggle.  Even  La  llarpe’s  laudatory 
comments  did  not  present  a  lively  com¬ 
petition  between  Rameau’s  company  and 
the  “  Bouffons.” 

Althongh  the  Bonifons  are  detestable  [says 
Ronssean  in  his  (kmftttions\,  and  though  their 
mnsicians  are  very  ignorant  and  mnrder  their 
parts,  they  do  much  injury  to  the  French 
opera.  To  compare  these  two  musical  com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  day  opens  one’s  ears,  and 
no  one  would  care  to  listen  to  the  drawling  of 
the  French  opera-singers  after  the  crisp  and 
marked  accent  of  the  Italians. 

On  the  topic  of  music  as  well  as  on  that 
of  education,  Rousseau  admits  of  no 
rivalry  ;  he  mentions  a  pamphlet  of  his  on 
the  subject  as  a  state  event.* 

The  amazing  effect  produced  by  my  pam¬ 
phlet  on'Italian  music  is  worthy  of  Tacitus 
^rites  the  author  of  the  Nouvelle  Ilelmte], 
Parliament  had  just  been  exiled,  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  was  at  its  height,  and  a  rising  seemed 
imminent ;  but  all  this  was  forgotten  in  a 
moment,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the 
danger  to  French  music  ;  so  great  was  the 
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animoaity  against  me  that  the  nation  has  never 
quite  recovered,  and  the  Court  hesitated 
arhether  to  send  me  to  the  Bastille  or  into 
exile ! 

However  offensive  it  might  sound  to 
Rousseau,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Opera  House  so  entirely  di¬ 
verted  attention  from  his  Tacitean  writings 
that  for  a  short  while  at  least  his  recrimi¬ 
nations  were  drowned  in  fire.  This  event 
was  to  afford  a  new  and  again  favorable 
intervention  of  the  Church  on  behalf  of 
the  Opera. 

Three  Cardinals  had  formed  the  Acad- 
^mie.  The  monk  Bourgeois  had  assisted 
the  organization  of  its  balls.  Two 
“  fathers”  now  saved  it  from  utter  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  Favart,  who  records  the 
matter,  so  far  contributed  to  the  heavenly 
glorification  of  these  monks,  by  tending 
to  their  humility,  that  he  fails  even  to 
name  them.  Nous  sommes  quittes  de 
tout,”  writes  Favart,  ”  pour  un  R^collet 
et  un  Capucin  !” 

The  Opera  now  made  its  sixth  move. 
It  was  installed  in  the  Tuileries  by  the 
architect  Soufflot,  the  designer  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon.  The  Mercure  Galant  declares  that 
the  ”  grand  vestibule  is  beautifully  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  that  cafes  and  shops  are 
placed  all  round  the  Opera  House  in  a 
way  which  will  be  fully  appreciated  dur¬ 
ing  summer,  when  the  spectators  will  be 
able  to  come  out  of  the  Op4ra  into  tlie 
most  beautiful  garden  in  the  world  !” 

The  management  of  the  Opera  in  the 
Tuileries  started  with  twofold  luck — luck 
in  the  shape  of  an  incomparable  dancer 
and  an  exquisite  tenor,  Legros.  The  danc¬ 
er,  whose  pirouetUn  simply  took  men  like 
a  whirlwind,  was  Mademoiselle  Guimard. 

Thin,  delicate,  too  tall,  marked  with 
small-pox,  and  gifted  with  a  deep,  hollow 
man's  voice.  Mademoiselle  Guimard  owed 
all  her  success  to  her  wit  and  undaunted 
spirit.  The  suppers  she  gave  were  fa¬ 
mous  ;  her  sallies  and  her  repartees  formed 
their  chief  attraction.  Her  debut  was 
made  in  La  Cherckeuee  d'Etprit,  where 
she  introduced  boldly  a  realistic  peasant 
costume. 

Two  years  after  the  burning  of  the 
Op4ra,  1765,  Rameau  died,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  can  prove  the  small  notoriety  of  the 
musical  art  even  at  this  time,  it  will  be 
the  fact  that  at  Ferney  neither  Made¬ 
moiselle  Clairon,  who  was  then  acting 
Electre,  nor  Voltaire  thought  the  matter 


October, 

of  Rameau’s  death  worth  more  than  a 
mere  sixain : 

Nous  svons  vn  mourir  Vanloo, 

Nous  venous  de  perdre  Ramean, 

Mons  svons  vn  quitter  Clairon  : 

Quel  sort  fnneste  I 
Mais  il  nous  reste 

Monsieur  Freron !  [a  very  indifferent  critic 
of  the  day]. 

Those  who  can  recall  the  era  of  Ro¬ 
manticism  know  to  what  extent  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  Halbvy  were  associated  with 
it ;  how  the  new  departure  of  thought  In 
France  found  completion  in  music. 

The  philosophy  of  music  would,  how¬ 
ever,  conae  to  us  from  Germany.  Bee¬ 
thoven  later  revealed  it ;  in  1765  the  train¬ 
ing  of  .the  French  ear  was  to  be  achieved 
by  Gluck.  The  passion  contained  in  his 
works  found  its  way  to  French  hearts. 
Till  music  had  learned  to  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  love,  of  agony,  of  despair,  as 
Gluck’s  Orphie  does,  it  was  to  a  French 
audience  but  a  mere  combination  of 
sounds. 

The  Austrian  composer  had  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1760,  when  he  nearly  died  ci 
hunger  while  his  Pyrame  et  Thisbe  was 
being  played  to  empty  houses.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Vienna,  where  the  Empress 
Marif.  Theresa  assisted  him  to  bring  out 
his  operas. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Dauphine  in 
France,  he  followed  her,  and,  thanks  to 
her  support  and  his  own  genius,  he  soon 
rose  to  the  heights  of  fame,  and  even 
after  his  death  was  a  more  dangerous  rival 
to  Piccinni  than  the  living  Rameau  had 
been  to  the  defunct  Lulli. 

The  seventh  move  of  the  Opbra  was 
taking  place.  The  theatre  at  the  Tuileries 
had  proved  inadequate,  and  it  was  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  that  Gluck 
gave  the  French  public  a  grand  entertain¬ 
ment  with  the  performance  of  Iphiyenis 
in  1774.  All  the  entrances  to  the  new 
theatre  were  blocked  on  that  memorable 
night.  ”  Cordons-bleus  et  porteurs 
d’eau,”  as  Beaumarchais  picturesquely 
says,  kicked,  hustled,  and  abused  one  an¬ 
other,  for  the  crowd  contained  some  of 
Piccinni’ s  partisans,  who  thought  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  success  of  his  Roland  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  disturbance  in  the  Gluck  camp. 
Gluck’s  victory  was  tremendous.  With 
geqerels  such  as  Marie  Antoinette,  Mmes. 
de  Bourbon  and  de  Lamballe,  a  victory 
was  to  be  expected.  In  the  theatre  that 
same  night,  sparkling  with  diamonds  and 
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radiant  after  her  conquest  ‘over  Gilbert 
the  poet,  was  Mademoiselle  Dutth4,  a 
durueufe  whose  beauty  was  her  greatest 
talent.  Whilst  her  extravagance  and  lux* 
ury  rose  to  fabulousness,  her  fame  was 
such  that  not  even  the  story*  of  her  having 
mistaken  a  maacarille  for  a  grand  seigneur, 
in  any  way  diminished  it. 

Gluck,  however,  was  not  content  with 
his  own  share  of  success  ;  he  wanted  every 
one’s  share  besides,  and,  above  all,  he 
wanted  no  one  to  be  famous  except  him¬ 
self.  Uis  satisfaction  at  the  triumph  of 
Iphiginie  was  not  on  a  par  with  the  an* 
noyance  he  felt  at  the  success  of  Roland, 
so  he  returned  to  V'ienna,  from  whence  he 
wrote  :  ”  I  shall  not  return  to  Paris  until 
French  people  have  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  kind  of  music  they  want.  That 
volatile  nation,  after  receiving  me  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  seems  to  be  losing 
its  taste  for  my  music.  Let  them  go  back 
to  their  own  Ponts-neufs  ;  they  must  have 
their  own  way  !’  ’ 

So  it  was  all  in  vain  that  French  society 
had  given  Gluck’s  music  that  warm  wel* 
come  she  only  accords  to  works  of  the 
highest  class  !  All  in  vain  that  French 
society  had  allowed  Gluck  to  walk  equal 
with  a  Voltaire  !  Gluck’s  gratitude  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  only  by  scornfully  bidding 
the  country  of  Pascal  and  Moliere  go  back 
to  its  Ponts-neufs  !  Gluck  never  left  Vien¬ 
na  again,  where  he  died  rich,  not  only 
thanks  to  his  art,  but  to  his  industry,  as 
he  carried  on  a  profltable  trafiic  in  diamonds 
besides  Orpkee  and  Iphiginie.  Far  more 
touching  than  Gluck’s  egotistical  lament 
is  the  cry  of  sorrow  uttered  by  the  young 
musician  Moxartatthis  time,  when  ho  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Directors. 

About  the  year  1772,  in  order  to  bring 
himself  before  the  public,  he  produced  an 
operetta,  Les  Petits  Riens.  The  wretched 
verses  written  on  the  occasion  will  serve 
better  than  anything  to  exemplify  how 
completely  Mozart  was  misunderstood  : 

11  vandrait  mienx  roster  porte  close  [at  the 
Opera], 

Quo  de  douner  si  pen  de  chose, 

Accompagne  de  “  petits  riens.” 


*  Among  her  visitors,  a  man  handsomely 
dressed  fonnd  his  way  into  her  drawing-room. 
He  pressed  his  suit,  and  made  wonderful 
promises,  and  when  he  left  placed  a  large 
puns  on  the  mantel-piece.  Mademoiselle 
Hntthe  rushed  to  see  what  the  gift  was.  It 
consisted  merely  of  big  brass  buttons,  and 
the  donor  was  o^y  a  valet. 

Nkw  Skbus. — Yol,  LIL,  No.  4. 


Wounded  by  this  condemnation  before 
he  had  really  been  heard,  and  distressed 
at  having  to  condescend  to  such  trivial 
reductions,  Mozart  opened  his  heart  to 
is  father  :  “  If  I  were  in  a  place  where 
people  had  ears  and  a  heart,  I  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  intriguing  that  goes  on 
against  me,  but  I  am  in  a  land  of  brutes, 
and  I  pray  to  God  daily  only  to  give  me 
strengtD  to  remain  in  Paris  and  to  do 
credit  to  my  nation  as  well  as  to  myself.” 

If  anything  can  soften  the  harshness  of 
Mozart’s  remarks  about  us,  it  is  surely  the 
remembrance  of  Gluck’s  ungrateful  recrim¬ 
inations.  Between  the  man  of  genius 
gorged  with  success  and  the  young  mu- 
sician  so  sublime,  yet  so  scorned,  sympathy 
does  not  hesitate  to  bear  Ron  Giovanni 
within  one’s  self,  and  to  be  submitted  to 
operettas  was  no  common  form  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

After  Gluck’s  departure  a  second  Are 
broke  out  at  the  Opera,  and  with  it  an 
eighth  move,  of  which  we  will  give  Sophie 
Arnould’g  amusing  description  : — 

The  girdle  of  Venns  is  consumed  ;  the 
Graces  will  have  to  dispense  with  their  veils  ; 
Mercury's  cap  has  no  longer  any  wings,  and 
his  wand  [writes  the  brilliant  actress]  no 
longer  exists  ;  the  •*  chariot  of  the  sun  of 
nature”  has  not  been  spared  ;  a  quantity  of 
linen  has  been  burned  that  draped  some  very 
palpable  ghosts.  .  .  .  But  I  should  never  stop 
if  1  were  to  recount  all  our  losses.  However, 
they  say  money  remedies  all  things. 

It  was  owing  to  the  representation  of 
the  flames  in  hell  in  Gluck’s  Orphee  that 
the  Opera  House  owed  its  second  burning. 
The  taste  for  the  Opera  was  now  implanting 
itself  in  France. 

To  find  a  suitable  lodging  at  once  was 
no  easy  matter,  and  the  theatre  of  the 
Menus  Plaisirs  (the  Conservatoire  of  to- 
day)was  the  only  one  then  available.  On 
the  opening  night,  Lays  and  Cheron,  the 
principal  vocalists,  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  The  birds  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  cage  ;  they  had  flown  !  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  police  succeeded  in 
catching  them  again.  They  refused  to 
sing  in  such  a  small  theatre  ;  ”  it  was  not 
worthy  of  their  talents  !”  The  whim  of 
these  actors,  whose  notoriety  made  their 
word  law,  and  the  very  limited  size  of  the 
theatre  obliged  the  management  to  make 
a  ninth  “  flitting,”  and  before  long  a  new 
Opera  House,  far  more  splendid  and  more 
worthy  of  the  Court  than  the  last,  was 
built  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  The  ra- 
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pidity  with  which  it  was  brought  into  use 
was  like  magic.  Begun  in  the  early  days 
of  July,  the  new  theatre  opened  on  the 
27tb  of  October.  “  I  will  give  you  till  the 
31st  of  October,”  the  Queen  said  to  the 
architect  ;  “  if  on  that  day  you  bring  me 
the  key  of  my  box,  you  shall  have  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  6,000  francs  and  the  order  of  St. 
Michel.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Opera 
opened  on  the  27th  instead  of  the  3l8t ; 
it  had  been  erected  in  about  eighty-six 
days  and  cost  400,000  francs  instead  of 
200,000  francs.  Adele  de  Ponthieu,  by 
Piccinni,  was  the  opera  selected  for  the 
opening  night  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  in 
1784.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about 
this  time  a  great  sensation  had  l>een  created 
by  Chenier’s  Charlet  IX.  and  Beaumar¬ 
chais’  Mariage  de  Figaro.  The  mono¬ 
logue  in  the  fifth  act  of  Figaro,  where  the 
Burlier  philosophizes  and  destroys  in  the 
very  face  of  the  narrowest  aristocracy  all 
its  most  sacred  privileges,  coolly  inquiring  : 
”  Qu’avez-vous  fait  de  plusquemoi,  Mon- 
>)ieur  le  Comte,  que  vous  donner  la  peine 
dc  naitre  ?”  Such  a  monologue  had  shat¬ 
tered  old  beliefs  even  at  the  Acad^mie  de 
Musique.  With  this  difference,  however, 
that  whereas  at  the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais  the 
insidious  questions  about  Government 
money  were  asked  by  Figaro,  at  the  Opera 
the  recriminations  came  from  the  audience. 

Not  only  had  huge  sums  been  expended, 
but  the  spectators  in  that  ill-constructed 
building  sat  in  fear  of  the  ceiling  falling 
on  their  beads.  Nevertheless,  on  the  first 
night  of  Adele  de  Ponthieu  all  Paris 
fiocked  to  the  theatre,  and  among  the 
crowd  the  very  soul  of  Parisian  gaieties — 
the  Due  de  Lauzun,*  surrounded  by  his 
victims.  They  neaily  reached  the  number 
of  Don  Juan’s — among  them  Mesdames 
d’Esparbes,  de  Beauvau,  du  Barr)',  de 
Gramont,  and  also  Madame  de  Stainville, 
who,  in  despair  at  Lauzun’s  desertion,  ran 
away  with  the  actor  Clairval — an  escapade 
which  carried  her  straight  off  to  a  convent. 
In  a  loge  grillee,  discreetly  hidden,  was 
also  Eugenie,  the  Duke’s  Manon  Lescaut, 
a  young  person  who  rather  bored  him  by 

*  Biron,  who  was  afterward  created  Duo  do 
Lauzun,  arrived  in  Paris  when  he  was  about 
ten  years  old.  He  became  Madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour’s  secretary.  “  My  talent  for  writing,” 
he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  “made  me  almost 
necessary  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  She 
used  to  make  me  read  and  write  for  her,  and 
sometimes  even  for  the  king.” — Memoirea  de 
Lauiun,  p.  3. 
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her  too  serious  devotion.  On  that  night, 
however,  Lauzun  bad  eyes  only  for  l^dy 
Sarah  Lennox.  Courted  by  the  King  of 
England  and  later  married  to  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  the  lovely  Lady  Sarah  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Paris.  The  assertion, 
‘‘  I  will  have  no  lover,”*  with  which  she 
greeted  Lauzun’s  suit  was  soon  modified, 
and  the  brief  assurance  ‘‘  1  love  you,” 
written  on  a  s'ip  of  paper  and  put  into  his 
hand  after  a  supper  at  Madame  du  Def- 
fand’s,  altered  the  position  of  affairs. 
Lauzun  knew  not  a  word  of  English  ;  to 
read  this  first  billet  d’amour  of  his  Btitish 
conquest  he  had  to  rush  to  a  dictionary. 

The  lovers  were  often  separated,  as  in 
her  first  interview  with  Lauzun  Lady  Sarah 
had, predicted.  ‘‘  We  are  bringing  trouble 
upon  ourselves  ;  you  will  be  here  and  1 
shall  be  in  England  !”  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  absence  which  eventually  separated 
them,  but  Lauzun’s  insatiableness.  Lady 
Sarah  had  given  him  her  whole  heait. 
‘‘You  would  not  accept  an  indis-soluble  tie. 

I  have  loved  you  too  well,  however,  and 
the  tenderest  friendship  will  survive  the 
rupture  of  our  liaiaon,  but  yon  must  leave 
England.”  Thus  did  Lady  Sarah  dismiss 
Don  Juan,  who,  in  this  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstance,  fainted.  Ho  says  in  his  me¬ 
moirs  (p.48)  :  ‘‘  Such  a  blow  came  upon 
me  like  a  thunder-clap.  I  fainted  away. 
Lady  Sarah  bathed  my  face  with  her  tears. 
Her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Saome,  came  to 
my  assistance.  I  vomited  blood  and  was 
very  ill.”  When  once  she  had  struck  the 
blow.  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  never  faltered, 
but  returned  to  her  husband.  As  to  Lau¬ 
zun’s  fate,  the  Revolution  made  him  first 
a  general,  then  a  corpse,  cutting  off  his 
head  !  This  man  of  pleasure  died  bravely  ; 
he  had  possessed  two  admirable  qualities 
in  no  common  degree — he  was  ”  tender 
and  he  was  true.”  Not  only  did  he  sin¬ 
cerely  love  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  but  he 
never  forgot  the  Princesse  Czartoryska, 
who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two,  and  had,  thanks  to  the  publication  of 
Lauzun’s  Memoirs  in  her  lifetime,  the  pain¬ 
ful  experience  of  seeing  her  own  heart  laid 
bare  before  her  very  eyes. 

Owing  to  the  audience  that  we  have  just 
sketched  and  also  to  the  merits  of  the 
performance,  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Opera  was  a  very  brilliant  one. 

All  through  the  years  of  1790,  1791, 


*  Mhnoirea  de  Lauzun. 
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1792,  the  Op6ra  made  no  attempt  at  any¬ 
thing  but  official  appeals  to  public  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  MarneillaiM  and  the  Chants 
Patriotiques  of  Mebul  were  the  only  per¬ 
formances. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1793,  the  Opera 
improves  the  Noeetde  Figaro  by  interpers- 
ing  it  with  Beaumarchais'  dialogue.  The 
experience  proved  fatal,  for  though  both 
Beaumarchais  and  Mozart  had  equally  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  fay,  they  had  to  say 
them  separately,  as  Figaro’s  speeches  are 
forebodings  of  the  “  coming”  era  ;  whilst 
Cherubin’s  voluptuous  song,  ‘‘  Voi  die 
sapete,”  is  the  quintessence  of  the  past,  of 
that  past  painted  by  Watteau,  of  those  love 
adventures,  exquisite,  delicate,  audacious, 
belonging  to  Latour’s  models  (the  pastellist 
of  the  eighteenth  century),  and  for  ever 
destroyed  by  the  decrees  of  Robespierre 
and  the  grotesque  reigh  of  “  Reason.” 
Painting  boasted  in  these  days  of  Bou¬ 
chers  and  Chardins  ;  music  had  (rretry, 
Delayrac,  Gosseck,  Meline,  etc.  .F>sthetic 
and  art  critics  alone  remained  stationary, 
as  the  following  passage  from  \)\c  Journal 
General  de  France  will  prove  :  “  Beaumar¬ 
chais’  comedy,”  says  the  critic,  “  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  splendid  music  of  Mozart, 
a  diatinguuked  artist,  who  died  two  years 
ago  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  !”  The  music  of  the  greatest  of  com¬ 
posers  is  but  a  mere  accompaniment  to 
Beaumarchais’  comedy,  and  the  highest 
praise  bestowed  on  such  a  divine  genius  is 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  artist  ! 

As  to  Beaumarchais,  he  looked  upon 
the  addition  of  Mozart’s  music  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  play,  and,  far  from  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  the  combination, 
he  made  it  still  worse  by  introducing  a 
ballet  with  the  farandole  we  have  already 
referred  to  ;  being  besides  barbarous 
enough  to  say,  “  If  you  cannot  warm  up 
the  piece,  you  may  as  well  abandon  it  al¬ 
together  !”  ”  Warm  up”  Mozart’s  music  ! 
It  sounds  very  much  like  ”  heating  the 
sun”  ! 

If  Beaumarchais  took  his  part  of  the 
reforms  in  1789,  and  Joseph  Chenier  as 
well  by  writing  his  Charles  IX.  the  Opera 
in  its  turn  takes  a  place  in  history,  not 
only  by  the  partiality  to  ballets  of  the 
kings  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  but  also  by  the  tragical  events 
of  which  it  became  the  witness.  We  see 
under  the  Consulate  the  Opera  become 
the  scene  of  a  plot  against  Bonaparte  ; 


under  the  Second  Empire  it  was  the  centre 
of  the  Orsini  plot,  ami  now  in  1820  it 
was  at  the  Opera  the  Due  de  Berri  was 
stabbed  to  death.  The  description  of  this 
event  is  too  graphically  given  by  Chateau¬ 
briand  in  the  Memoires  d'  Outretombe  for 
us  not  simply  to  extract  the  quotation  : — 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  the  Optra 
(then  at  its  twelfth  move),  situated  at  Favatt 
[the  Opera  Comique  which  was  burned  three 
years  ago],  gave  Le  Camaml  de  Fenise. 

Elie  took  the  part  of  Polichinelle,  which 
he  had  studied  from  the  Pupatzis  of  Seraphin. 
About  eleven  o’clock  Madame  la  Duchesne  de 
Berri,  who  was  enceinte,  left  her  box  ;  she  was 
led  to  her  carriage  by  the  Duke  ;  the  Comte 
de  Mesnard,  the  Duchess's  equerry,  otferetl 
her  his  left  hand  to  step  into  the  carriage,  the 
Due  de  Berri  gave  his  right  hand  to  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Bethizy.  The  Comte  de  Clerinoni* 
Lod^ve,  the  tjentilhomme  d'honneur  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Prince,  stood  behind  him  waiting 
till  his  Royal  Highness  re-entered  the  theatre 
in  order  to  follow  or  precede  him,  when  u 
man,  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  passed  rapidly  past  the  sentinel 
and  the  footman,  who  was  putting  up  the  step 
of  the  carriage,  and,  pushing  the  latter  aside, 
threw  himself  on  the  Prince,  who,  on  the 
point  of  re-entering  the  Opera,  turned  to  the 
Duchess  and  said,  “  Adieu  !  we  shall  meet 
again  soon.”  The  assassin,  placing  his  left 
hand  on  the  Prince's  left  shoulder,  stabbed 
him  with  his  right  hand  on  the  right  side  a 
little  below  the  breast.  .  .  .  Pushed  by  the 
assassin  toward  the  Comte  de  Mesnard,  the 
Prince  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  where  he 
thought  he  had  received  a  blow.  He  said, 
**  I  have  been  stabbed  !  That  man  has  killed 
me !  .  .  .  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying.  I  have 
got  the  knife." 

The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  whose  carriage  bad 
not  started,  hearing  her  husband's  voice,  tried 
to  jump  out  of  the  carriage  door  that  was  par¬ 
tially  opened.  The  Comtesse  de  Bethizy  held 
the  Duchess  back  by  her  dress  ;  but  she 
dashed  out  of  the  carriage,  clearing  the  step 
at  the  risk  of  her  life.  Followed  by  the  Com¬ 
tesse  de  Bethizy,  she  ran  to  the  Prince,  who 
was  supported  by  M.  de  Mesnard,  M.  de  Cler¬ 
mont,  and  several  footmen. 

The  Prince  had  drawn  the  dagger*  from  the 
wound  and  handed  it  to  M.  de  Mesnard,  his 
companion  in  exile.  The  Duke  said,  “  Fetch 
a  priest,  I  am  dying.  Come,  my  wife  !  that 
I  may  die  in  your  arms.”  The  Duke  became 
faint,  the  Duchess  threw  herself  on  him,  and 
in  a  moment  her  gala  dress  was  soaked  in 
blood.  ...  As  his  sight  grew  dim,  the  Prince 
kept  asking,  “My  wife,  are  yon  near  uie?" 
“  Yes,  I  am  here,”  replied  the  young  I’hn- 
cess,  “and  I  will  never  leave  you!"  .  .  . 

*  This  scene  exactly  reminds  one  of  Miche¬ 
let’s  description  of  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third  :  “  Henri  III  tira  le  coutean  qiii  t' tail 
fixe  dans  la  blessure.  II  en  frappa  uu  coup 
an  sonrcil  gauche  de  Jacques  Clement  :  '  Fi, 
le  m£;chant  moine,'  dit-il ;  ‘  il  m'a  tue.’ 
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Doctor  Dongon,  the  Prmoe’s  rorgeoD,  sam- 
moned  in  baste  from  La  Salpetriere.  sacked 
the  wound  before  the  capping-glasses  were 
bronght.  Tbe  Dne  d'Angoal«me  was  sent 
for,  and  the  meeting  between  the  two  brothers 
was  heartrending.  The  wound  was  mortal, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  patient  -to  be 
mored.  When  his  daughter  was  bronght  to 
him  the  Prince  raised  his  band  to  bless  her, 
saying,  '*  I  trust  you  will  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  rest  of  your  family.” 

He  asked  Dupnytren,  whose  band  be  held, 
to  tell  him  when  death  was  near,  and  begged 
his  wife  to  take  care  of  herself  for  the  sake  of 
her  unborn  child. 

The  cowardly  thrust  of  the  assassin 
Louvel  struck  a  blow  at  French  monarchy 
in  tbe  person  of  its  most  farored  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  Dauphin  (tbe  Due  d’An- 
^oiilume)  was  taciturn  and  little  known  to 
the  people.  The  Due  de  Berri,  on  tbe 
contrary,  thouf^h  violent  and  impulsive  but 
affable,  was  very  popular.  The  tree  bad 
fallen  in  1792  ;  the  younger  branches 
followed,  and  in  1 830  the  destruction  was 
complete.  In  vain  did  the  Journal  dei 
DeftaU,  under  tbe  great  Bertin*  (the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  famous  portrait  by  Ingres), 
fight  bravely  for  tbe  monarchy  with¬ 
out  failing  to  impress  upon  the  King 
that  the  ordinances  had  caused  him  to 
lose  ground.  It  all  availed  nothing. 
The  famous  “  Article  14”  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  made  law,  and  the 
barricades  were  the  result.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris  bad  fallen  ;  Cbailes  tbe 
Tenth  had  fled  ;  tbe  Monarchy  of  July 
was  about  to  be  installed,  and  the  only 
Bourbon,  Louis  Philippe  d’Orleans,  able 
to  profit  by  tbe  experiences  of  the  Rev- 
olntion,  was  going  to  put  his  lessons  into 
practice.  Henceforth  the  bourgeoisie  was 
to  be  the  new  noblesse. 

In  1878  the  Lepeletier  Opera  House  was 
burned  down,  and  in  1875  the  Acaderaie 
Nationals  de  Musique  (whose  honsebold 
gods  w.ere  transported  from  Issy  in  1646 
to  the  Rue  des  Fossbs  de  Nesles)  was 
installed,  thanks  to  M.  Garnier’s  creative 
skill,  in  its  fourteenth  abode.  This 
palatial  home,  which  did  not  cost  less  than 

*  Bertin  had  agreed  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  by  Ingres,  who  was  purzled  as  to 
what  position  would  be  best  for  his  model. 
One  day  he  entered  the  editor's  room,  and 
found  Bertin  sitting  with  his  bands  on  his 
knees,  and  looking  straight  before  him  in  tbe 
solid,  intent  manner  of  an  active  man  pausing 
to  think.  “  That  will  do  said  Ingres, 
”  stay  as  you  are."  And  the  portrait  was  a 
mobterpiece. 


sixty  million  francs,  forms  indeed  as  strik¬ 
ing  a  contrast  to  tbe  cradle  of  the  Opera 
at  Isay  as  the  scene  painting  of  Sechan 
and  Desplechins  differ  widely  from  Torel- 
li’s.  Wide,  too,  is  the  difference  between 
the  musical  critic  of  the  Gazette  de  France 
in  1650  and  the  critic  of  modern  times. 
The  art  of  critic  was  tbe  last  born  ;  it 
really  is  Diderot’s  child,  and  the  outcome 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  and  tbe  eighteenth- 
century  salons.  After  Romanticism  and 
1820,  music  had  assumed  its  kingship  I 
The  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
France  nad  been  essentially  robust.  It 
was  spurred  by  Corneille  toward  sublim¬ 
ity,  led  by  Descartes  to  logic,  by  Bossuet 
toward  faith.  Tbe  spirit  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  was  loquacious  ;  its  emo¬ 
tional  outlet  was  free  and  abundant  dis¬ 
cussion  and  general  satire.  It  jested  with 
Fronsac,  speculated  with  Montesquieu, 
ironized  with  Voltaire,  cried  with  Manon 
Lescaut,  and  loved  everywhere.  The 
depths  of  pessimism  were  unknown  to  it  ; 
a  trace  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  still  sur¬ 
vived.  France  still  smiled  over  her 
sorrows.  The  famous  ‘‘  Anicrochemens 
du  Pot  aux  Roses”*  of  the  author  of 
Oargantua  sufficed  for  the  victims  of  Fou- 
quier-Tinville  just  as  they  had  sufficed  for 
the  victims  of  the  Ligiie  and  the  Fronde. 

The  fact  is  that,  at  the  period  we  are 
referring  to,  France  was  still  tborongbly 
French,  and  Goethe’s  Werther  had  not 
introduced  into  literature  that  element  of 
recrimination  and  lamentation  borrowed 
from  Jeremiah.  After  Werther  bad  come 
Lara,  then  Hernani  and  Didier — all  per¬ 
haps  more  or  less  Pascal’s  comiuentators, 
and  yet  not  so  much  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be,  for,  though  Pascal  pathetically  la¬ 
ments  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  his  pity 
is  in  tbe  abstract,  the  sting  of  egotistic 
resentment  is  nowhere  to  be  felt  in  it. 

Once,  however,  moral  torture  admitted 
as  a  contingent  in  the  world  of  art,  music 
will  more  than  any  other  art  offer  the 
suffering  soul  the  temporary  Elysium  of 
repose. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Shelley,  Byron,  Goethe,  Madame 
de  Stael  have  worked  for  and  led  up  to 
Beethoven.  Henceforth  that  Pascal  of  the 
orchestra  will  lead  Rent’s  grandchildren 

*  An  expression  of  Rabelais,  which  lightly 
summed  up  all  the  miseries  incident  to  human 
nature. 
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wherever  their  nervous  excitebility  may 
carry  them.  For  those  who  desire  only 
to  love  and  enjoy,  Mozart  and  Rossini 
suffice.  Those  who  think  and  suffer  will 
find  interpreters  and  comforters  in  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Wagner.  It  is  to  these  com¬ 
posers  that  our  contemporaries  the  disciples 
of  Darwin  and  Spencer  listen  so  attentively 
every  Sunday  at  the  Conservatoire,  follow¬ 
ing  them  in  their  musical  flights  to  heaven 
or  to  hell. 

Gluck  will  live,  but  later ;  when  the 
calm  and  learned  Virgil  can  touch  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  note  again  in  modern  minds,  when 
Ncrrose  and  hypnotism  have  done  their 
worst  For  the  moment,  Beethoven,  that 
Michael  Angelo  of  music,  that  sublimely 
agitated  spirit,  responds  more  perfectly 
than  ail  others  to  the  sufferings  of  modem 
spiritual  existence. 


When  the  Lafayettes  and  Sevign6swere 
named  d’AgoHit  and  Girardin,  they  became 
journalists ;  from  that  day  psychology 
ceased  to  be  Platonic  ;  it  ceasetl  to  belong 
solely  to  novel-writers  ;  it  entered  into 
general  circulation.  A  painter  and  a  mu¬ 
sician  hence  mii;ht  be  as  passionate  a 
psychologist  as  Balzac  himself  ;  hence  also 
ne  bad  a  right  to  ply  his  brush  or  his 
harmony  to  the  purpose  of  soul-painting. 
Pyschology  is  in  our  days  everywhere, 
and  psychology’s  domain  is  boundless- 
boundless  as  are  the  suggestions  of  the 
Symphonie  Hkrdique. 

Psychology,  at  once  the  originator  and 
the  outcome  of  hypemervosity,  necessarily 
finds  its  only  complement  in  music. 
Goethe  has  said  it,  “  Where  speech  ends 
music  begins.” — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  SEA  AND  SEA  SIDE. 


Thocsasds  of  people  go  to  the  sea-side 
with  feelings  which  can  hardly  be  called 
mixed,  for  they  distinguish  sharply  be¬ 
tween  some  of  those  which  it  is  capable 
of  arousing.  They  like  to  see,  smell,  and 
possibly  (within  reach  of  a  bathing-ma¬ 
chine)  feel  it ;  but,  while  they  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  they  decline 
to  interpose  a  boat  between  themselves 
and  the  waves.  The  sea,  indeed,  is  not 
only  “  cruel,”  but  the  promoter  of  social 
and  domestic  cruelty.  A  good  boy,  e.g., 
is  no  more  likely  to  repress  uncompli¬ 
mentary  reflections  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
parent’s  agonies  than  a  bad  one  ;  and  the 
reductio  ad  abmrdum  of  a  head-master  is 
a  process  which  no  young  scholar  would 
like  to  miss  the  sight  of,  even  though  he 
should  be  compelled  to  share  in  it  him¬ 
self.  The  sense  of  degradation  would  be 
mitigated  by  that  of,  at  least,  passing 
equality.  I  honor  the  moral  courage  of 
those  who,  having  had  reason  to  justify 
their  refusal,  decline  to  accept  invitations 
for  a  ‘‘  sail,”  whether  proceeding  from  a 
tarry  and  covetous  native,  disinterested 
friends,  or  affectionate  children. 

Many  who  delight  in  the  sea-side — 
though  with  stubborn  rejection  of  seduc¬ 
tive  proposals  to  enjoy  all  that  it  offers — 
hardly  realize  the  secret  of  their  enjoy- 
nient.  That  is  not  wholly  caused  by  an 
escape  from  work  and  a  shifting  of  their 


surroundings,  but  rather  by  a  unique  con¬ 
trast  which  the  sea  provides  to  any  change 
from  the  streets  to  the  fields.  The  sight 
and  presence  of  that  wonderful  border 
which  is  provided  by  a  beach  kindles 
thoughts  which  no  scene  that  shows  only 
another  portion  of  solid  earth  can  ever 
siir.  I  don’t  refer  to  the  ‘‘  common  ol*- 
jects  of  the  sea-shore,”  however  unques¬ 
tionably  interesting  and  instructive  they 
may  be.  The  claims  of  these  are  some¬ 
times  so  insistently  urged  by  people  who 
would  have  us  improve  our  minds,  at  low 
tide,  in  grubbing  after  things  for  which 
they  have  no  liking — except,  perhaps,  in 
the  shape  of  shrimps — that  we  miss  the 
larger  impressions  which  can  come  as  we 
stand  upon  a  cliff,  or  even  pier,  and  gaze 
upon  the  world  of  water.  These  are  so 
strong  as,  with  many,  to  survive  the  de¬ 
grading  influence  of  the  accompaniment 
with  which  offensive  entertainers  defile 
them.  They  are  not  always  obliterated 
by  the  presence  of  donkeys,  goat-carts,  or 
even  negro  melodists.  We  talk  of  mes- 
sages  from  the  sea,  and  these  can  invest  an 
old  soda-water  bottle  and  a  scrap  of  pen¬ 
cilled  paper  with  the  deepest  pathos. 
Nevertheless,  we  seldom  realize  the  mani¬ 
fold  fulness  of  the  tale  which  the  sea  is 
always  telling,  nor  the  inexhaustible  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  difference  between  land  and 
water.  Man  wanders  over  both,  but  while 
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he  scores  one  with  his  marks  he  ieaves 
none  upon  the  other.  Behind  us,  as  we 
look  seaward  from  the  beach,  iie  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  history,  young  and  old.  There 
are  ruins,  boundaries,  cities,  roads,  count¬ 
less  monuments  of  the  past  which  ate  still 
to  l>e  seen,  and  crowing  fabrics  of  to-day 
which  demand  our  immediate  notice.  But 
Itefore  us  the  last  human  impress  made  by 
the  mightiest  engine  of  commerce  van¬ 
ishes  in  a  moment.  After  the  pause 
needed  for  the  melting  of  a  few  bubbles  we 
could  not  tell  whether  a  thousand  men 
had  passed,  cutting  a  furrow  thirty  feet 
deep,  or  a  gull  had  struck  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  its  wing.  Besides  a  tower 
which  lifts  its  warning  from  a  rock,  a 
lightship  which  points  out  a  channel  or  a 
shoal,  or  a  pier  which  breaks  the  force  of 
a  few  inland  waves,  man  has  made  no 
maiks  upon  the  sea  whatever.  Those  in¬ 
deed  of  which  1  apeak  rest  upon,  or  are 
anchored  in,  the  soil.  They  cling  to  the 
land,  or  they  could  not  be  there  for  an 
hour.  We  blast  granite,  tunnel  moun¬ 
tains,  dig  mines,  and  lay  down  jealous  lines 
between  this  and  that  possession,  but  the 
sea  submits  itself  to  no  boundary  besides 
the  beach  and  cliff.  The  moment  we 
reach  the  limit  of  these  wo  encounter 
wholly  new  conditions  of  life  and  per¬ 
manence.  The  continent  has  its  king¬ 
doms  and  revolutions.  The  ocean  has 
none.  We  give  it  names,  we  divide  it  by 
latitudes  aad  longitudes.  We  map  it, 
but  prick  our  course  upon  its  chart  with¬ 
out  making  a  dent  or  drawing  a  line  upon 
its  skin.  We  sound  it  without  leaving 
behind  us  a  well  into  its  depth  or  a  pin¬ 
hole  in  its  surface.  Nothing  is  more  per¬ 
manent  than  a  mound  of  earth.”  That 
which  was  raised  by  prehistoric  mourners 
on  the  sky-line  of  the  windy  downs  is  seen 
as  clearly  as  the  last  in  the  churchyard 
l>eiow.  Let  a  child  make  a  heap  of  only 
a  do;en  spadefuls  on  a  level  sward,  and, 
if  let  alone,  it  will  assert  itself  for  cen¬ 
turies.  But  there  is  no  ”  water  heap” 
beside  the  wave,  which  no  sooner  rises 
than  it  sinks,  and  which  refuses  to  rise  at 
all  by  aid  of  any  tool,  however  man  may 
try  to  pile  it  up.  As,  indeed,  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  sea  the  earth  itself  loses  its  re¬ 
tentive  power,  and  the  waves  which  quick¬ 
ly  flatten  down  the  children’s  hillock  of 
sand  are  only  hints  of  their  refusal  to  re¬ 
tain  any  impression  made  by  the  band  of 
man  upon  the  ocean  which  they  fringe. 


True,  we  read  of  billows  ”  mountains 
high,”  and  may  sec  valleys  of  water  in 
Atlantic  gales  ;  but,  while  the  Alpine 
ranges  of  the  land  are  fixed,  these  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills  of  the  sea  are  incessantly 
brought  low,  and  level  plains  soon  take 
the  place  of  ocean  heights. 

Then,  too,  however  continuously  men 
may  make  their  tracks  from  one  great  sea¬ 
port  to  another,  there  is  no  beaten  high¬ 
way  on  the  sea.  It  lies  the  same  before 
the  hindmost  ship  in  the  procession  of 
thousands  which  have  followed  one  an¬ 
other.  There  is  no  recovery  of  his  lost 
path  for  the  ocean  traveller  by  seeking  for 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore.  Each  must  use  the  same  process  for 
a  discovery  of  his  road.  He  must  ask  the 
sun  in  the  sky  above  his  head,  not  the 
signs  beneath  his  feet,  in  order  to  find  out 
where  he  is.  He  must  consult  the  metal 
compass,  not  the  guidance  of  the  iminted 
waves,  to  know  in  which  direction  he  shall 
go  that  ho  may  be  at  the  haven  where  he 
would  l>e.  Tlie  land  voyager  follows  the 
trodden  roa<i,  the  last  seaman  who  seeks 
his  is  no  better  guided  than  the  first. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  widest  contrast 
and  divergence  between  the  respective  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ocean  and  the  solid  earth. 
We  stock  our  ponds,  and  clever  men  help 
in  populating  rivers  with  useful  fish,  but 
when  once  the  sea  is  reached  man’s  power 
to  direct  or  use  them  is  limited  by  the  line 
and  net  with  which  we  dip  for  such  as  we 
can  catch,  and  though  we  talk  of  ”  deep- 
sea”  fishers,  they  are,  after  all,  compara¬ 
tively  shallow  waters  in  which  they  ply 
their  craft,  or  upper  strata  into  which 
some  monsters  rise  from  the  depths  be¬ 
low.  Who  shall  tell  of  those  that  roam 
thousands  of  fathoms  beneath  the  sailor’s 
feet !  Some,  they  say,  spend  their  un¬ 
recorded  lives  in  sunken  regions  so  dark 
that  they  are  blind  from  birth,  and  never 
leave  a  home  in  which  they  need  no  eyes. 
Even  when  we  think  of  such  as  have  them, 
we  hear  of  watery  beasts  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  centuries  leaves  among  the 
fables  of  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.  Landsmen  laugh  at  the  stories  of 
the  sea-serpent,  but  it  is  difficult  to  as¬ 
sume  that  they  are  all  the  work  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  that  real  bints  have  never  been 
given  of  monsters  which  no  naturalist  has 
been  able  to  class  among  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  globe.  Here  and  there  a 
hideous  ktaken  has  flung  its  arms  around 
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a  boat  to  anck  its  men  down  to  n  death 
more  horrible  than  any  agonies  of  drown¬ 
ing,  and  museums  show  limbs  which  have 
been  hacked  off  by  such  as  have  been  able 
to  escape  its  foul  embrace.  But  the  tales 
of  these  encounters,  however  verified  by 
slimy  records  of  the  battle,  are  by  many 
only  half  believed.  There  remains  only 
a  persuasion,  firmly  held  by  such  as 
have  seen  some  wonders  of  the  deep, 
that  it  holds  unknown  and  frightful 
forms  of  life  which  people  its  recesses 
and  rarely  show  themselves  to  mortal 
eyes. 

Then,  too,  think  how  untamable  are 
the  beasts  of  the  sea.  Some  gentle 
scholars  may  fancy  that  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  carp  in  a  college  pond,  while 
they  are  only  observing  an  appetite  for 
sure  and  periodical  ground-bait.  Or  a 
man  like  that  unique  naturalist,  Thoreau, 
may  be  able  to  dip  his  hand  into  the  water 
and  lift  a  submissive  fish.  But  none  has 
ever  been  tamed  or  used  for  any  purpose 
Iteyond  ministering  helplessly  or  reluctant¬ 
ly  to  the  needs  of  man.  Some  are  eaten, 
others  squeezed  or  cut  up  for  oil.  Some 
yield  bones  or  pearls,  others  provide  a 
serviceable  skin,  but  none  have  been 
pressed  while  living  into  the  service  of 
man.  We  capture  and  train  elephants  ; 
how  convenient  it  would  be  if  we  could 
save  coals  and  sails  by  yoking  whales  to 
ships  and  guiding  them  from  port  to  port  f 
We  might  keep  a  steady  and  well-broken 
animal  stabled  and  fed  in  a  dock  till  the 
cargo  had  been  stored  and  we  were  ready 
to  drive  him  about  the  ocean  again  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  the 
elephants  of  the  ocean  know  no  harness, 
and  have  hitherto  declined  taking  any 
part  in  promoting  the  conveniences  of 
commerce  and  civilization.  The  porpoise 
plays  around  the  ship,  and  flying-fish  show 
notable  adaptability  to  air  as  well  as  water, 
but  the  swimming  creature  has  yet  to  be 
found  which  will  lend  itself  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  sailor.  There  has  lusen 
discovered  no  point  of  contact  between 
the  intelligence  of  men  and  fishes.  We 
join  issue  with  the  horse  and  dog,  we  plow 
with  oxen  and  ride  upon  the  ass,  and  yet, 
though  man’s  ingenuity  is  ever  being  ex¬ 
ercised  in  devising  modes  of  transit  over 
the  sea,  its  inhabitants,  who  best  know  its 
ways  and  traverse  it  with  native  facility, 
help  us  only  when  they  arc  eaten,  cooked, 
skinned,  or  cut  up. 


Again,  though  the  ocean  has  been  so 
explored  as  to  provide  us  with  maps  which 
define  the  borders  of  the  earth,  how  very 
small  a  part  of  it  is  really  visited  in  our 
da^s !  The  excellence  of  navigation, 
which  has  fixed  the  situation  of  continents 
and  islands,  is  in  itself  a  check  upon  the 
wanderings  of  man.  When  once  Le 
knows  the  shoitest  course  from  port  to 
port,  and  how  best  to  use  prevailing 
winds,  be  diverges  as  little  as  possible 
from  his  watery  track.  In  old  days,  when 
the  circles  of  sailing  bad  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  mariners  sailed  into  unknown 
waters,  and  went  where  they  never  think 
of  going  now.  The  lines  of  ocean  traffic 
are  already  laid  down,  and  a  ship  which 
is  driven  out  of  them,  and  then  deprived 
of  sail  or  steam,  is  in  danger  of  being 
wholly  lost  in  those  great  regions  of  water 
which  lead  nowhere  and  are  crossed  by  no 
keel.  The  result  of  science  has  been  to 
discover  the  shortest  route  between  point 
and  point,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
merchantman  with  the  greatest  closeness 
that  he  can  command.  The  rest  of  the 
ocean  surface  is  a  desert  of  water  in  which 
no  ship  is  ever  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be 
helplessly  driven  there.  I  can  conceive 
no  apprehension  more  dismal  than  that  of 
men  so  lost  and  unable  to  return  into  the 
belt  of  traffic.  Nothing  is  more  helpless 
than  a  great  ship  deprived  of  its  power  to 
move,  and  left  to  the  scant  mercy  of 
strange  currents  and  winds.  Boats,  in¬ 
deed,  can  be  rowed,  and  thus  vessels 
driven  out  of  a  recognized  track  can  search 
or  send  fur  help  as  they  themselves  toss 
about  apart  from  the  roadsides  of  the 
ocean.  But  a  ship  which  has  none  left, 
whose  machinery  is  quite  broken  down, 
and  no  material  remains  to  replace  masts 
and  spars  that  have  been  lost,  is  about  as 
hopeless  a  spectacle  as  can  be  seen.  Un¬ 
happily,  it  cannot  be  seen  when  it  has 
drifted  into  the  wilderness  of  waves  where 
no  sail  is  ever  sighted  nor  any  passing  fun¬ 
nel  ever  smokes.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
of  those  which  have  been  reported  as 
missing”  have  thus  missed  their  way 
and  been  unable  to  recover  it  again  i 
They  are  not  ‘‘  wrecked,”  but  in  a  very 
true  and  fatal  sense  ”  lost.”  Their  place 
in  the  navies  of  the  world  may  be  so  un- 
conspicuous  that  no  special  search  is  made 
for  them.  No  one  knows  when  or  where 
they  were  caught  by  the  dismantling  hur¬ 
ricane  and  thrust  apart,  impotent  but  sur- 
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viving,  from  the  ken  of  their  fellow  mar¬ 
iners. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  indeed  les¬ 
sened  by  the  fact  that  ships  follow  recog¬ 
nized  courses,  and  thus  any  one  in  distress 
is  likely  to  be  seen  and  relieved  unless 
driven  too  far  aside.  But  this  processional 
persistence  brings  its  special  perils.  The 
vessel  is  ‘‘abandoned,”  being  thought 
about  to  sink.  But  sometimes  it  obsti¬ 
nately  floats.  Well  if  it  be  soon  blown 
out  of  the  frequented  track,  and  does  not 
lie,  like  a  fatal  reef  of  iron,  full  in  the 
path  of  the  next  comer,  which  strikes 
upon  it  in  the  night  How  many  a  brave 
ship,  which  sails  away  and  is  never  heard 
of  again,  has  been  suddenly  wrecked  while 
far  away  from  any  shore  or  hidden  rock 
on  which  to  strike.  Think,  too,  of  ice¬ 
bergs,  the  unmanned  navies  of  the  ocean, 
which  yearly  sail  away  from  their  frozen 
shores  and  block  the  trade  of  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  latitude  in  which  they  may 
be  found  is  generally  known,  but  lands¬ 
men  hardly  realize  the  regularity  with 
which  these  icy  fleets  set  forth  and  sweep 
a  portion  of  the  sea,  till  they  slowly  yield 
to  warmer  air  and  disappear.  But  while 
they  cruise  and  shrink,  another  flotilla  is 
being  silently  prepared  in  its  inexhausti¬ 
ble  Arctic  shipyard,  ready  to  be  cast  loose 
when  the  time  of  sailing  shall  come  round 
again.  Some  time  ago  when  I  was  cross¬ 
ing  to  Canada  the  captain  of  our  boat 
showed  me  a  series  of  charts  in  which  the 
successive  positions  of  the  annual  squad¬ 
ron  of  icebergs  were  marked.  This  is 
sometimes  greater  or  less,  but  it  always 
keeps  fairly  together,  and  floats  slowly  in 
the  same  direction  till  it  melts.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  moves  across  the  trading  track, 
some  separate  masses  showing  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  like  tail  white  sails,  though  others 
are  no  higher  than  half-sunken  bulls.  All 
are  cruelly  bard,  and  fatal  to  the  eager 
ship  for  which  friends  and  owners  wait 
till  hope  is  gone,  and  another  score  of  liv¬ 
ing  men  have  sunk  under  the  perils  of  the 
sea. 

We  may  not  think  of  this  as  we  stand 
upon  the  sunny  beach  and  watch  the  chil¬ 
dren  build  their  mimic  walls  against  the 
summer  wave.  Their  gleesome  dismay  at 
the  dissolution  of  their  work  stirs  no 
thought  of  the  cry  which  rises  when  the 
lonely  ship  sinks  out  of  sight,  but  the  lit¬ 
tle  Anger  of  the  sea  which  flattens  down 
the  sandy  beach  is  moved  by  the  same 


power  that  brings  the  worst  disaster  to  the 
distant  crew,  and  the  pleasant  chattering 
of  the  pebbles  as  the  wavelet  sucks  them 
back  are  only  whisperings  of  the  thunder 
on  the  rocks  which  is  heard  by  those  who 
are  fighting  for  deliverance  from  an  iron 
shore.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  tide  :  plain 
to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  yet  full  of  per¬ 
plexity  to  some  grave  thinkers,  who  have 
said  and  sought  to  show  that  it  is  caused, 
not  by  a  rising  of  the  water,  but  a  sinking 
of  the  land.  And  observations  made  by 
barometers  on  shore,  or  by  the  side  of 
tidal  rivers,  have  given  strangely  notable 
results  which  have  half  bewildered  those 
men  of  science  who  have  made  investiga¬ 
tions  in  this  direction.  There  are,  more¬ 
over,  islands  surrounded  by  a  great  expanse 
of  ocean  which  ought  to  be  submerged 
every  day,  on  the  supposition  that  distant 
bodies  such  as  the  sun  and  moon  have  an 
invariably  unchanging  power  to  lift  the 
water  toward  themselves.  Anyhow, 
whether  lunar  or  solar  attraction  is  mixed 
up  with  other  mysterious  impulses  com¬ 
plicating  the  forces  which  produce  tbc 
tides,  the  wonder  of  their  rise  and  fall  is 
often  dissipated  by  our  familiarity  with 
this  phenomenon.  Though  the  compilers 
of  our  almanacs  are  able  to  print  the  hour 
at  which  it  will  be  ‘‘  high  water  at  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  ”  a  year  in  advance,  we  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  this  prosaic  com¬ 
ment  on  or  application  of  the  movements 
of  the  cosmos.  And  it  is  at  tbc  sea  side 
that,  if  we  will  believe  it,  we  are  brought 
into  a  nearer  apprehension  of  these,  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  mysterious 
hearings  of  the  gloDo.  It  is  perhaps  the 
unrealized  presence  of  mighty  forces  which 
helps  to  stir  the  feelings  with  which  we 
look  upon  the  sea.  This  both  makes  and 
marks  its  contrast  with  any  other  scene. 
The  ocean  is  illimitable.  We  know  that 
it  reaches,  ever  changing  and  yet  un¬ 
changed,  beyond  the  farthest  boundaries 
of  sight.  Its  waves  fall  and  sink  with 
the  same  plunge  and  rise  on  sun-heated 
tropic  strands  and  amid  the  icy  bays  of 
unreached  southern  and  northern  poles. 
There  is  no  barrier  between  the  pier-head 
with  its  brightly  painted  pleasure-boats 
and  those  darkened  depths  in  which 
sightless  monsters  roam.  A  lake  across 
which  we  can  see  is  a  poor  pailful  of 
water  :  it  belongs  to  the  land,  and  is 
counted  with  the  hills  which  surround  it. 
It  can  be  wasted  by  heat,  possibly  drained, 
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or,  may  be,  dismiaaed  through  the  burst* 
ing  of  a  dam.  It  can  be  claimed  by  the 
owner  of  acres  round  its  borders.  We 
know  all  about  the  fish  it  holds,  and 
change  their  breed  with  buckets  of  spawn 
or  ova  brought  by  caits.  But  the  sea  is 
no  man’s.  We  bear,  indeed,  of  littoral 
and  fishing  rights.  The  Crown  claims 
them  within  certain  limits,  and  yet  there 
is  a  sense  of  resentment  at  any  one  assert¬ 
ing  ownership,  even  in  the  fringe  of  that 
ocean  which  is  common  to  the  world,  and 
carries  the  pirate,  the  slaver,  the  mer¬ 
chantman,  and  the  yacht  alike.  It  has 
one  law  for  all.  Just  as  the  wind  never 
asks  the  nationality  of  the  flag  which  it 
waves,  BO  the  catholic  sea  floats  opposing 
navies  with  equal  buoyancy,  and  swallows 
up  the  weakest  without  caring  whence  he 
comes  or  inquiring  into  the  justice  of  bis 
cause.  It  recognizes  only  strength  and 
skill,  and  wrecks  the  lifeboat  itself  when 
these  have  failed. 

Perhaps  it  shows  its  most  unfeeling  face 
with  ships  on  fire.  Then  the  water  holds 
np  the  blazing  hull,  and  quenches  its 
flames  with  a  hiss  only  when  the  last  hope 
has  departed.  This  is  the  very  paradox 
of  disaster  and  mockery  of  cure  ;  the 
safety  which  the  sailor  seeks  is  only  one 
degree  less  perilous  thau  the  danger  from 
which  he  flees.  On  shore  we  run  or  leap 
out  of  our  burning  bouse,  but  at  sea  we 
stay  within  it  while  there  is  any  remaining 
hope  of  its  being  saved.  On  shore  neigh¬ 
bors  flock  around  to  save  at  least  our 
goods  ;  but  there,  if  any  come  to  see,  they 
are  only  the  cold  fish  or  eager  sharks  which 
await  the  end  of  our  distress.  And  if 
we  do  “  escape”  it  is  only  to  realize  one 
of  the  worst  changes  which  the  sea  can 
bring  about — when  we  step,  perhaps,  from 
the  luxurious  saloon  into  the  fragile  boat. 
There  the  nearness  of  additional  disaster 
overrides  the  sense  of  that  never  fully  de¬ 
tailed  discomfort  which  follows  when  the 
forecastle  and  ladies’  cabin  are  emptied 
into  a  little  space  within  which  every  word 
is  heard,  and  all  are  only  thankful  when 
they  are  permitted  to  live  together  for  a 
week,  by  night  and  day — so  dear  is  the 
bare  life. 

Possibly  it  is  the  undefined  sense  of 
danger  which  gives  force  to  the  longing 
of  the  inexperienced  boy  to  ‘‘  go  to  sea.” 
Though  bo  is  moved  by  the  thought  of 
that  seeing  of  the  world  which  a  ship  pro¬ 
vides,  the  books  which  he  has  read  are 


always  full  of  wrecks,  and  it  takes  some 
time  for  him  to  realize  that  the  worst  pro¬ 
vision  for  acquaintance  with  strange  lands 
is  imprisonment  on  water.  The  sailor’s 
knowledge  of  foreign  parts  is  found  to  be 
the  most  limited  of  all.  The  landsman, 
who  is  carried  from  point  to  point  and 
then  left  to  explore  the  country  he  has 
reached,  can  tell  us  something  of  its  ways 
and  sights  ;  but  the  sailor,  ”  pure  and 
simple,”  only  touches  the  rind  of  the  fruit 
which  the  other  eats,  and,  after  wandering 
for  years  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  earth  than 
he  can  get  by  looking  at  the  outside  of 
that  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter. 
We  measure  a  sailor  by  what  he  is  on 
shore,  and  when  we  talk  of  his  gleesome 
humor  we  may  be  reminded  of  that  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  eladness  which  often  strikes  us 
in  the  company  of  the  blind.  They  are 
glad  of  our  mere  presence,  though  they 
see  us  not.  Uow  fares  it  with  them  when 
they  are  alone,  and  have  no  one  with  whom 
to  speak,  and  can  only  think,  or  realize  that 
limited  acquaintance  with  books  which 
comes  with  artificial  touch,  and  renders 
any  glance  over  the  news  of  the  day,  or 
study  of  the  last  well-known  work  of  fic¬ 
tion,  travel,  or  science,  a  tantalizing  im¬ 
possibility  ?  When  we  talk  of  the  success 
with  which  the  blind  are  taught  to  read 
we  are  apt  to  forget  what  “reading” 
means  to  those  who  can  see.  Thus,  in 
some  measure,  we  judge  of  the  sailor’s 
acquaintance  with  the  world  by  his  mere¬ 
ly  outward  contact  with  what  it  has  to 
show  ;  and  his  boisterous  mood  when  we 
meet  him  on  land  is  often  simply  an  in¬ 
dication  of  his  relief  from  the  monotony 
which  marks  incessant  voyaging  and  a 
continuous  repetition  of  the  same  weari¬ 
some  routine  through  which  he  passes  day 
after  day,  in  the  enforced  society  of  the 
same  companions  from  whom  he  has  no 
escape.  When  be  “  speaks”  a  passing 
ship  there  is  no  interchange  of  thoughts, 
or  often  even  words,  but  only  a  dumb  dip¬ 
ping  and  waving  of  flags,  or  at  the  best  a 
solitary  shout  from  a  trumpet’s  throat, 
with  subsequently  scant  language  and  the 
shortest  reply  to  a  short  question.  The 
catechism  of  nautical  intercourse  seldom 
gets  further  than  the  first  inquiry,  “  What 
is  your  name  ?”  Then  the  voyagers  part, 
without  having  really  met,  till  another 
set  is  seen  and  dismissed  with  a  hoarse 
“  Ahoy  !” 
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The  coastini;  shipn,  whose  sails  ja^  the 
horizon  or  chimneys  leave  a  streak  of 
smoke  upon  its  edg;e,  may  seem  to  move 
in  company,  but  they  are  so  many  that 
even  the  brief  salutes  and  questions  which 
I  have  just  referred  to  seldom  pass  between 
them.  Perhaps  the  brig  has  to  beat  for 
days  against  a  tiresome  wind,  crossing  and 
recrossing  others  in  its  zigzag  course, 
which  is  all  the  more  narrow  for  being 
“  up  channel.”  She  can  take  no  long 
”  legs”  during  which  her  sails  are  not 
shifted,  but  her  scanty  crew  is  subject  to 
the  perpetual  demands  of  the  inexorable 
ropes.  Besides  the  men  at  the  look-out, 
and  the  wheel,  which  cannot  be  left  for  a 
moment  day  or  night,  others  are  kept  on 
the  alert  to  brace  the  swinging  yards  at 
quickly  recurrent  intervals.  And  when 
we  sit  at  ease  on  the  shingle  and  sweep 
the  horizon  with  our  glass  we  hardly  real¬ 
ize  that  the  course  of  the  ship  at  which  we 
glance,  though  often  pointing  toward  the 
shore,  is  virtually  as  tiresome  as  that  of 
one  which  crosses  ocean  waters  far  away 
from  land.  It  must  be  a  dull  life  then  to 
creep  against  the  breeze  which  ought  to 
help  the  sailor  freely  on  his  way,  and  the 
spectacle  of  his  tedious  progress  must  help 
us  to  apprehend  better  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  pleasures  of  the  sea  and  the  sea¬ 
side.  Perhaps  it  sounds  unkind  thus  to 
accentuate  the  sense  of  the  rest  we  are  en¬ 
joying.  still  it  may  be  that  the  perception 
of  our  repose  is  quickened  by  thus  seeing 
the  toil  of  those  that  labor  on  the  restless 
sea. 

When,  however,  we  think  of  the  way 
in  which  many  people  refresh  themselves 


during  their  holiday  on  the  coast,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  more  do  not  consciously  ap¬ 
prehend  the  manifold  differences  between 
the  water  and  the  land  which  are  so  close 
together,  and  yet  so  widely  apart  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  calling  and  interests  of  those 
who  seldom  set  foot  upon  the  solid  shore, 
and  are  inexorably  shut  off  from  that 
which  mostly  fills  the  life  of  men  on  earth. 
Few,  possibly,  think  of  all  this,  but  seek 
their  chief  accompanying  recreation  in 
pursuits  and  entertainments  which  might 
be  found  if  they  were  far  inland.  Of  all 
the  demands  likely  to  draw  our  thoughts 
from  those  which  a  sight  of  the  ocean  can 
kindle,  the  must  offensively  distracting  is, 
perhaps,  the  presence  of  negro-melodists 
on  the  beach.  How  can  we  enjoy  that 
unique  and  soothing  sound  which  comes 
from  the  drawl  of  the  retiring  waves,  how 
can  we  watch  with  undefined  pleasure  the 
‘‘  caves  of  glass”  which  fringe  the  beach, 
when  a  man  with  blackened  face  and  arti¬ 
ficial  giin  offers  his  battered  hat  for  our 
appreciation  of  his  hateful  performance  ? 
It  is  true  that  some  potter  among  the  slimy 
weeds  at  low  water  under  an  impression 
that  .they  are  realizing  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  their  knowledge  ;  but  Leech’s 
picture  of  “  the  common  objects  of  the 
sea- shore,”  wherein  every  head  is  bent 
down  and  every  eye  searching  the  ground, 
truly  hints  at  the  limited  use  which  is 
macle  of  such  a  spectacle  as  the  ocean,  and 
which  might  move  us  better,  though  we 
stand  only  on  its  edge,  if  only  we  would 
let  ourselves  think  of  what  it  has  to  say. 
— Cornhill  Mageuine. 
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Wb  all  know  Watteau’s  pictures. 
There  may  be  no  work  of  his  in  our  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  but  in  spite  of  that  this 
strange  artist  has  impressed  his  memory 
and  his  times  on  most  of  the  European 
nations.  Many  persons  are  quite  ignorant 
of  his  story,  they  even  hardly  know  that 
he  was  called  ”  Le  Peintre  des  f£tes  gal- 
antes,”  but  they  know  these  same  fete* 
from  his  pictures  or  by  engravings  from 
them.  Some  critics,  if  they  belong  to  a 
certain  section  of  high  art,  may  talk 


slightingly  of  his  talent,  they  may  criticise 
his  coloring,  his  figures,  they  may  speak 
scornfully  of  his  inventive  powers  and  of 
his  knowledge  of  anatomy  ;  but  throw 
mud  at  him  as  they  may,  Watteau  cannot 
be  completely  hidden  by  it  ;  he  lives  and 
will  live  among  other  artists  who  have 
achieved  greater  results  and  wider  fame. 
To  wrest  fame  from  the  grudging  world, 
a  man  must  have  something  specially  his 
own,  something  which  he  can  give  to  his 
fellow-creatures  that  no  one  else  can  offer. 
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and  Watteau  had  that  something,  and  has 
given  it  to  us.  He  has  seized  better  than 
any  other  artist  the  fleeting  grace,  which 
emanates  from  woman  in  her  youth  and 
beauty.  lie  did  not  give  us  her  soul — 
some  will  deny  that  any  of  those  fairy 
women,  full  of  grace  and  graceful  beauty, 
had  souls  at  all  ;  they  belong,  say  they, 
to  the  fSte$  galantea,  they  are  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  frivolous,  pleasure-loving  world, 
or  the  puppets  of  the  green-room,  and 
pegs  for  fancy  dresses  ;  even  his  land¬ 
scapes,  where  these  coquettes  trip  lightly 
or  repose  in  delicious  idleness  with  their 
lovers’  arms  around  them,  yes,  even  these 
gardens  are  the  result  of  fancy  culture,  of 
an  age  when  landscape  gartlening  was  in 
its  most  cornrpt  stage,  and  when  statues 
and  fountains,  clipped  trees,  and  soft  ver¬ 
dure,  all  had  to  be  regulated  aud  arranged 
to  suit  these  same  festive  creatures,  and 
not  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  antique  remain¬ 
ing  in  Watteau’s  art.  His  modern  Venus 
is  draped,  but  looks  infinitely  less  nol  le 
than  her  undraped  prototype,  neverthe¬ 
less  all  the  little  folds  of  her  silks  and 
satins  hrve  their  peculiar  grace  ;  her  feet 
are  made  for  lovers  to  worship,  even 
though  they  are  enclosed  in  tiny  shoes 
raised  on  high  heels  ;  her  fan  is  wielded 
by  hands  that  are  carried  with  real  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  lips  of  those  courtiers  in  pow¬ 
der  and  embroidered  vests,  in  satin  coats 
and  silk  stockings,  who  please  her  so  well 
as  she  turns  her  slender  neck  to  look  at 
them  with  the  motion  of  a  dove  which 
coos  softly  to  its  mate. 

At  first  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Wat¬ 
teau  speaks  of  love  and  pleasure,  of  danc¬ 
ing  and  music,  of  mandolins  and  guitars, 
of  sunshine  without  rain,  of  laughter  with¬ 
out  tears,  but  then,  suddenly  we  ask  our¬ 
selves,  “  Did  the  painter  of  the  fitea  gal. 
antea — did  he  give  us  all  this  out  of  pure 
love  for  the  frivolous  world  and  its  empty 
pleasures,  or  did  he  see  what  we  know 
was  underneath  it  all,  the  ghastly  death’s- 
head,  and  did  he  hear  as  we  do  the  dis¬ 
enchanted  moan  through  all  the  ringing 
laughter  f” 

Let  us  turn  to  his  life-story,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  sad,  short  thirty-seven  years 
the  answer  seems  forced  upon  us  that  this 
painter  of  fHea  galanUa  was  after  all  a 
keen  satirist,  that  he  flung  his  airy  crea¬ 
tions  on  paper  and  panel  with  a  lightness 
of  hand  but  a  heaviness  of  heart  which 


makes  us,  as  we  gaze  at  a  Watteau  pic¬ 
ture,  feel  our  own  throat  tighten  ;  we  see 
that  the  shadow  of  the  coming  Revolution 
throws  its  chill  already  on  the  sunny  scene 
— a  chill  which  this  strange  sad-hearted 
artist  foresaw,  and  noting  it,  was  not 
sorry  to  leave  the  world  which  had  been 
able  to  give  him  so  little  joy  in  return  for 
ail  the  love  and  fetea  that  he  represented 
so  faithfully  for  it. 

Poor  Watteau  !  Even  when  quite  young 
you  see  no  laughter  in  his  face.  His 
features  are  thin  and  nervous  -  looking. 
His  eyebrows  are  arched,  his  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  restless,  his  nose  thin,  his  mouth 
sad,  and  there  is  a  drawn  look  over  all  the 
countenance.  As  time  goes  on,  all  this 
becomes  more  accentuated,  while  the  pic¬ 
tures  he  painted  become  more  lively,  the 
mad  dances  and  love-makings  and  frolics 
more  pronounced  in  proportion  as  his  face 
becomes  thinner  and  sadder,  his  eye  more 
sunk  and  hollow,  and  nothing  is  left  of 
his  youth  except  that  high  white  forehead 
over  which  fall  the  long  curls  of  his  Louis 
XIV.  wig.  He  was  sick  to  death  of  it 
all,  and  reading  his  life  we  experience  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  him,  the  sympathy 
we  give  to  those  whose  laughter  hides 
more  tears  than  the  tears  of  those  who 
weep. 

Watteau  was  the  son  of  a  Valenciennes 
master  roof-tiler  and  carpenter,  but  the 
Watteaus  were  by  no  means  the  destitute 
people  some  have  represented  them  to  be  ; 
their  name  was  not  unknown  in  their  own 
town,  for  Watteau  ph'e  owned  some  an¬ 
cient  houses  and  had  built  himself  a  new 
one.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1864,  lit¬ 
tle  Jean  Antoine  was  baptized  with  all  due 
ceremony,  and  Jean  Antoine  Baiche  and 
Anne  Mailton  were  respectively  his  god¬ 
father  and  godmother.  Of  course  the 
child  began  to  draw  at  once  ;  we  who  have 
known  other  artistic  children  can  well  im¬ 
agine  him  lying  on  the  ground  poring 
over  a  huge  volume  of  “  Lives  of  the 
Saints,”  not  to  study  the  holy  records, 
but  to  draw  little  pictures  on  the  broad 
white  margin.  It  was  lime  for  old  Wat¬ 
teau  to  give  up  the  idea  of  making  his  son 
a  tiler,  so  he  placed  him  with  a  certain 
Gerin,  an  artist  in  the  town  whose  draw¬ 
ing  was  good,  but  whose  color  was  ex¬ 
ecrable. 

Of  course,  too,  Paris  loomed  on  the 
boy  artist’s  horizon  like  a  new  Jerusalem  ; 
already  the  restless  spirit  had  begun  to 
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show  itself,  young  though  he  was,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  quarrel  between 
father  and  son  on  the  subject  of  the  exo¬ 
dus,  for  when  Paris  is  reached  (though 
Antoine  travelled  with  a  Flemish  scene- 
painter  who,  like  his  companion,  fancied 
that  fortune  must  live  in  Paris)  Watteau 
is  in  a  penniless  condition,  and  remains  so 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

At  first  he  and  the  Flemish  artist  doubt¬ 
less  frequented  the  theatres,  and  here 
most  likely  the  vision  of  those  artibcial 
but  graceful  women  first  struck  Watteau’s 
young  imagination.  This  was  his  first 
glimpse  of  life,  and,  thoughtful-minded 
lad  that  he  was,  it  must  have  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  upon  him. 

But  scene-painting  just  then  was  not 
profitable  ;  the  Valenciennes  artist  re¬ 
turned  home  and  left  Watteau  alone  in 
that  big,  busy,  careless  city. 

One  willingly  draws  a  curtain  over  suf¬ 
fering  so  common  to  all  these  imaginative 
souls  that  flutter  round  a  great  capital 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  future  suc¬ 
cess,  but  happily  Watteau  soon  found  em¬ 
ployment  at  a  manufactory — one  can  call 
it  nothing  else — of  pictures  and  daubs  on 
the  Pont  Notre  Dame.  Here  was  quite 
an  atelier  of  raw  youths  who  copied  ad 
nauseam  St.  Nicholas  or  St.  Somebody 
Else,  or  rather  one  undertook  to  paint  the 
saint’s  head,  another  his  hands,  a  third 
put  in  the  high  lights,  and  a  fourth  the 
golden  aureoles.  They  were  done  by  the 
gross  for  the  provinces,  and  quantity,  not 
quality,  was  required.  Watteau,  bow. 
ever,  was  in  great  request,  and  no  won¬ 
der  ;  be  could  paint  St.  Nicholas  from 
top  to  toe  without  a  copy,  and  he  worked 
so  quickly  that  he  more  than  earned  bis 
fifteen  francs  a  week,  with  ”  soup  every 
day”  into  the  bargain. 

Imagine  the  suffering  of  an  artist  mind, 
compelled  to  copy  unsaintly  saints  or  old 
hags  consulting  their  ledgers  ;  but  there 
were  moments  even  here  of  precious  lei¬ 
sure,  there  were  the  fete  days,  and  the  odd 
idle  minutes,  and  the  nights  even.  What 
blessed  moments  these  were  for  Watteau  1 
Then  he  went  to  Nature  and  drew  and 
drew  as  he  had  done  at  Valenciennes,  and 
in  drawing  from  life  he  learned.  At  last 
he  was  able  to  escape  from  bondage,  and 
he  afterward  made  the  remark  that  bad  he 
stayed  longer  he  thought  the  saints  would 
have  maddened  him,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  he  gets  a  real  chance  of  improving 


himself.  Gillot,  the  artist  who  had  given 
up  pure  art  for  decorative  work  at  the 
Opera  .and  restricted  himself  to  painting 
scenes  from  the  Com^die  Italienne,  recog¬ 
nized  Watteau’s  talent,  and  the  two  fra¬ 
ternized  at  once.  Watteau  took  up  his 
abode  with  his  new  friend,  but  all  too 
soon  the  pupil  excelled  the  master.  Was 
it  jealousy,  or  was  it  that  for  two  persons 
to  agree  they  must  possess  opposite  vir¬ 
tues  f  Anyhow,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
two  who  had  joined  company  with  pleas¬ 
ure  parted  with  joy.  Lancret,  the  artist 
afterward  well  known,  was  in  this  studio 
and  left  it  at  the  same  time — it  is  said  at 
W'atteau’s  instigation,  believing  in  his 
friend’s  advice  to  ‘‘  go  and  copy  Nature.” 
Strange  that  in  spite  of  the  fancifulncss  of 
Watteau’s  theatre  surroundings,  in  spite 
of  comedies,  powder,  patches,  and  con. 
vcntionalities,  his  one  cry  was  always  this, 
”  Go  to  Nature  and  follow  her.” 

There  must  have  been  something  very 
taking  about  this  same  Jean  Antoine,  for 
notwithstanding  his  restlessness,  his  grav¬ 
ity,  his  uncertainty  of  action,  he  found 
and  retained  devoted  friends.  After 
leaving  Gillot,  he  was  received  by  An- 
dran,  the  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg,  and 
a  decorator  of  ceilings.  This  new  friend¬ 
ship  was  a  glorious  chance  for  Watteau. 
In  the  palace  were  real  old  masters  to 
look  at,  to  study,  and  to  strive  to  imitate. 
Rubens’s  work  especially  fascinated  him, 
and  then,  when  saturated  with  art,  he 
could  step  out  into  the  pretty  garden,  then 
kept  in  a  more  natural  condition  than  the 
grounds  of  Versailles,  and  here  he  could 
draw  and  paint  from  Nature.  Watteau 
wanted  backgrounds  for  his  theatre  chil¬ 
dren,  be  wanted  also  landscapes  d'apres 
nature,  he  required  ”  a  marriage  of  na¬ 
ture  with  the  opera,”  and  here  he  could 
get  it  all.  Rubens  taught  him  color  and 
the  gardens  taught  him  bis  landscape, 
such  as  it  was  ;  and  so  this  must  have 
been  one  of  the  happiest  times  of  his  life 
— times  which  we,  alas  I  can  but  too  easily 
numl>er  for  him. 

Was  it  jealousy  again  that  brought 
about  the  next  separation  ?  Certainly 
there  must  be  two  to  quarrel,  but  the  fault 
may  be  all  on  one  side.  One  day  Wat¬ 
teau  showed  Andran  a  picture  be  had  just 
ainted.  The  master  recognized  its  merit, 
ut  fearing  for  his  own  reputation,  said 
lightly  that  Watteau  bad  better  not  waste 
his  time  over  such  puerile  work.  Wat- 
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teau,  however,  was  not  deceived,  he  knew 
good  work  from  bad  now,  and  this  in¬ 
justice  decided  him  to  leave  Andran  and 
the  Luxembout^  and  the  Rubens  which 
he  loved.  But  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  noble  in  Watteau  ;  so  now,  not  to 
appear  ungrateful,  he  invented  an  excuse 
and  said  he  must  go  home  to  Yalenci. 
ennes. 

Home,  however,  was  not  to  be  reached 
without  money,  so  the  young  man  took  his 
despised  picture  to  Sponde,  an  artist 
friend,  and  Sponde  took  it  to  M.  Sirois, 
a  private  gentleman  who  at  once  took  a 
fancy  to  it ;  sixty  livres  was  the  sum 
asked,  and  the  baigain  was  quickly  con¬ 
cluded.  The  picture  was  found  to  please, 
and  that  was  the  first  great  step  ;  so  with 
his  sixty  livres  in  his  pocket  off  he  started 
for  the  old  haunts.  We  can  imagine  his 
pleasure  at  coming  back  to  his  people  and 
his  town  with  a  new  power  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  or  rather  the  old  power  developed 
and  strengthened. 

At  Valencicncns  ho  was  not  idle  ;  here 
was  plenty  of  military  life  to  study,  for 
this  frontier  town  was  the  scene  of  con¬ 
stant  coming  and  going  of  troops,  and 
Watteau  made  good  use  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  shall  see  pictures,  such  as 
“  Pillement  d’un  village  par  I’enneray,” 
framed  on  these  recollections,  where  ail 
the  figures  are  alive — they  have  the  real 
go  of  life,  the  true  movement  which  comes 
only  from  close  study  of  Nature. 

But  very  soon  the  siren  Paris  wooed 
him  back,  lie  also  turned  his  eyes  toward 
Rome,  for  of  course  all  ambitious  artists 
tried  for  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  Watteau 
followed  suit.  In  1709  he  obtained  only 
the  second  prize,  but  not  the  journey 
money,  and  so  he  had  to  bo  satisfied  with 
Paris  and  what  it  could  give  him.  In 
truth  he  was  already  the  child  of  Paris, 
its  interpreter,  its  painter  of  fetes  cham- 
pitres  ;  why  go  to  Rome  and  study  the 
severe  and  the  classical,  which  good  things, 
study  as  he  might,  he  would  never  have 
acmiired  f 

Watteau  must,  however,  have  been  very 
conscious  of  his  own  power  or  he  would 
never  have  tried  in  such  an  original  man¬ 
ner  to  get  the  ear  of  the  Academy.  The 
truth  was  he  could  not  get  Rome  out  of 
his  head,  be  wanted  also  to  study  the 
Venetian  pictures,  be  wanted  more  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  longed  for  quicker  progress,  so, 
taking  two  of  his  pictures,  those  already 


sold,  he  managed  to  get  them  hung  in  the 
corridor  through  which  the  Academicians 
often  passed.  The  ruse  succeeded.  M. 
de  la  Fosse,  a  celebrated  artist  of  his  time, 
caught  sight  of  them,  examined  them, 
was  much  surprised,  and  made  inquiries 
about  the  unknown  artist.  The  answer 
was  easy  to  give — “They  were  painted 
by  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  get  the 
King’s  Prize  to  go  to  Rome.”  De  la 
Fosse  immediately  had  the  young  man 
called  in,  received  him  graciously,  told 
him  the  journey  to  Rome  was  unnecessary 
for  him,  and  that  he  had  only  to  take  the 
needful  steps,  and  the  Academy  itself  was 
open  to  him.  All  honor  to  De  la  Fosse  ! 

Imagine  the  great  and  sudden  jump 
into  fame  these  words  meant  for  this 
young  man.  And  now  a  little  later  we 
can  picture  to  ourselves  the  worthy  Aca¬ 
demicians  voting  for  the  new  genius,  we 
can  see  him  giving  his  hand  to  M.  Coypel, 
“  the  first  painter  of  the  king,”  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  requisite  oath.  As  for  the  money 
gift  that  was  expected  of  new  Aca¬ 
demicians,  we  are  told  that  it  was  lowered 
in  this  instance — for  what  had  Watteau 
but  his  brush  and  bis  canvas  ? — and  so  he 
was  asked  for  only  a  hundred  livres. 

But  this  sudden  fame  did  not  elate 
Watteau.  He  was  clever  enough  to  know 
that  he  bad  many  faults — besides,  be  dis¬ 
liked  show  and  pomp,  he  knew  bis  own 
merit  and  demerit,  and  above  all  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  himself.  Money  did 
not  win  him  over.  He  would  even  snatch 
away  a  finished  picture,  and  with  the  price 
of  it  lying  by  his  side  he  would  ruthlessly 
efface  it.  He  wanted  to  reach  something 
beyond  what  people  praised,  and  besides 
this  a  spirit  of  almost  morbid  restlessness 
was  fast  laying  hands  upon  him. 

And  what  did  fame  bring  him  ?  What 
it  brings  to  all  famous  people  who  also 
become  fashionable — a  crowd  of  impor¬ 
tunate  so-called  friends,  greedy  men  who 
wish  to  acquire  something  for  nothing, 
needy  fortnoe-hnnters  who  are  as  willing 
to  rob  a  genius-mine  as  to  thrust  their 
bands  into  a  money-bag,  and  Watteau  was 
just  the  man  for  them.  Keen  in  seeing 
all  their  meanness,  yet  incapable  of  snnl> 
bing  it ;  strong  on  one  side  of  his  nature 
and  weak  on  the  other  ;  so  generous  him¬ 
self,  so  little  capable  of  base  thoughts  or 
ideas  of  greed,  and  yet  so  intensely  capa¬ 
ble  of  suffering  from  these.sins  when  ex¬ 
hibited  in  others — at  once  caustic  and 
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simple,  Watteau  had  no  chance  in  this 
world,  where  philosophy  must  hare  no 
heart  and  where  simplicity  is  lookea  upon 
as  wisdom  of  the  fool. 

But  now  and  then,  when  Watteau  was 
in  the  company  of  one  or  more  of  his  own 
congenial  friends,  then  a  period  of  good 
humor  and  merriment  would  reveal  itself, 
and  then  how  delightful  the  artist  could 
be,  and  also — how  contrary  1 

Another  friend  in  need  now  appears. 
M.  Crozat,  a  great  collector,  offere«i  him 
a  home  in  his  beautiful  house,  where  he 
bad  brought  together  such  exquisite  pic¬ 
tures  and  drawings  that  for  the  time  Wat¬ 
teau  was  immensely  happy.  He  could 
feast  his  eyes  on  Van  Dycks  and  Titians, 
and  he  could  pore  over  drawings  of  Gia¬ 
como  Bassano.  His  friends — a  wonderful 
man  for  friends  as  we  have  said  was  this 
sad  Watteau — M.  Henin  and  the  Count 
de  Caylus,  who  afterward  wrote  his  life, 
here  gathered  round  him,  and  they  would 
take  copies  of  these  rare  drawings  for  him, 
and,  better  still,  they  tried  to  keep  the 
rogues  away.  He,  Watteau,  wanted  to 
possess  these  copies  of  the  old  masters’ 
drawings,  but  be  wished  to  have  also  the 
masters’  touch  reproduced,  and  everything 
was  to  be  done  quickly.  From  this  time 
that  spirit  of  impatience  which  belongs  to 
nervons  artistic  temperament  constantly 
peeps  out,  a  spirit  which  is  often  judged 
severely  by  the  phlegmatic  dunce.  In 
truth,  besides  the  artistic  temperament, 
Watteau  had  doubtless  from  the  early 
hardships  he  had  endured  contracted  the 
seeds  of  consumption.  .  .  .  Ah,  well, 
the  “  Peintre  des  fetes  galantes”  was  not 
to  be  envied,  even  though  the  beau  tnonde 
dressed  a  la  Watteau,  walked  and  lounged 
and  feasted  a  la  Watteau,  and  as  for  Wat¬ 
teau  himself,  why  he  brooded  a  la  Wat¬ 
teau  too  ! 

This  same  curious  temperament  made 
him  dislike  any  long  labor.  He  must 
throw  his  idea  on  canvas  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  never  mind  a  dirty  palette,  never 
mind  rules  about  oils,  mediums,  and 
colors,  how  this  or  that  special  color  has 
to  be  kept  clean  in  order  that  it  may  last 
till  eternitr.  All  this  might  do  for  the 
old  masters,  but  Watteau  himself  wanted 
to  go  on,  on,  on  quickly.  The  fever  was 
in  his  veins,  the  special  pose  must  be 
caught  in  a  moment.  And  so — well,  we 
get  those  delicious  gestures  which  Wat¬ 
teau,  and  no  one  else,  can  give  us,  and 
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also  because  of  this  we  get  his  exquisite 
chalk  drawings. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  a  com¬ 
forting  thought  to  remember  that  his  pic¬ 
tures  might  disgust  him,  his  painted  fitet 
weary  him,  but  give  him  his  peculiar  red 
chalk,  then  the  poor  Watteau  was  happy 
with  his  jmigees  d  la  tanguine,  as  he  called 
his  drawings. 

He  loved  these  same  drawings — they 
might  be  destined  for  nobody  ard  noth¬ 
ing,  but  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  them,  and  the  result  is  something  so 
exquisite  in  touch  and  feeling  that  we  are 
lost  in  admiration,  and  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  critics  who  have  declared 
tliat  France  has  produced  no  greater 
draughtsman. 

Few  persons  know,  however,  that  in 
our  British  Museum  we  English  possess 
over  twenty  of  these  exquisite  drawings, 
each  of  which  must  delight  even  the  most 
critical.  The  Louvre  possesses  one  great 
picture  of  his,  his  Academy  inaugural 
masterpiece,  the  Embarkation  for  Cythera, 
the  Isle  of  Love,  which  he  did  not  finish 
till  five  years  after  he  became  a  member; 
also  in  the  Louvre  there  are  thirty* one  of 
his  drawings;  but  wo  in  London,  as  we 
have  said,  need  only  go  to  the  British 
Museum  to  study  his  thoughts  in  red. 
Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  these 
drawings  seem  to  us  more  valuable  than 
his  pictures,  from  the  reasons  mentioned 
above.  They  are  bis  true  inspirations, 
the  breadth  of  his  genius  ;  they  are 
touched  in  so  lightly  that  we  can  trace  the 
intluence  of  the  old  masters  :  also — with 
no  irreverence  to  them  we  say  it — Wat¬ 
teau  put  something  in  his  drawings  which 
none  of  them  could  have  done  so  well. 
He  fixed  on  paper  the  lightest  of  light  fit¬ 
ting  emotions — a  woman’s  smile — almost 
a  woman’s  delicious  breath. 

But  let  us  finish  his  short  life-story. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  with  such  a 
man  money  was  quite  a  misunderstood 
quantity.  Calculations  were  not  for  Wat¬ 
teau  ;  sometimes  his  friend  the  Count 
snatched  something  from  the  earnings  that 
seemed  to  possess  wings,  and  tiied  to  put 
it  by  for  a  rainy  day  ;  but  in  vain,  ser¬ 
mons  and  advice  on  this  head  were  wasted 
upon  the  artist.  Watteau  sometimes  put 
ridiculously  low  prices  upon  his  work,  but 
often  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  picture  from 
him  at  any  price  ;  his  usual  impatience  of 
imj>erfection  stepped  in,  and  bis  don’t- 
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care  spirit  was  most  annoying  to  the  friends , 
who  thought  of  his  future. 

Once  Watteau  was  moved  to  give  them 
this  answer  :  “  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  isn’t  there  the  ho^ital  I  They  re¬ 
fuse  no  one  there  I”  There  was  a  sad 

f)atho8  in  these  words  which  shows  plainly 
lis  hopelessness  and  his  weariness  of  life. 
Love  had  failed  him  ;  he  had  loved  and 
still  loved  unwisely  and  without  return  ; 
health  had  failed  him,  and  he  sought  in 
vain  for  relief  from  the  doctors  ;  some¬ 
times  even  his  friends  failed  him,  because 
he  wearied  of  them,  not  they  of  him. 

For  instance,  the  time  came  when  M. 
Crozat’s  paradise  made  him  feel  depen¬ 
dent,  and  so  he  left  it  ;  and,  from  that 
time  he  tried  sometimes  a  lodging  or  some¬ 
times  again  a  friendly  roof.  At  one  time 
it  was  with  a  Monsieur  VIeughels,  who 
afterward  became  head  of  the  Academy 
at  Koine  ;  but  once  again  he  left  his  friend 
to  wander  about  much  in  the  manner  of 
our  own  English  artist,  the  great  Turner. 

One  day  a  new  acquaintance  praised 
England,  and  immediately  Watteau’s  rest¬ 
less  spirit  seized  upon  the  idea.  So  in 
1719  the  painter  of  the  fetea  galantea 
started  off  to  visit  the  foggy  shores  of 
England  ;  but  bis  peculiar  temperament 
required  above  all  things  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness,  and  thrown  among  people 
whose  language  he  could  not  understand, 
and  enduring  ill  a  climate  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  for  his  consumptive  consti¬ 
tution,  he  soon  grew  much  worse.  In¬ 
deed,  this  year  in  England  was  his  death¬ 
blow,  for  though  he  worked  on  bravely  he 
only  longed  to  be  at  home  again. 

There  is  an  etching  done  by  him  while 
he  was  in  England,  and  engraved  in  1739 
by  Arthur  Pound,  which  speaks  with 
silent  eloquence  of  his  depressed  state  of 
mind.  The  picture  represents  a  certain 
“  Docteur  Misaubin,”  a  French  refugee  in 
England,*  who  professed  to  cure  every  ill 
with  a  quack  pill,  but  who  himself  was  in 
a  miserable  and  starving  condition. 
“  Physician,  heal  thyself,”  was  what 
Watteau  meant  to  express,  giving  vent  to 
his  bitter  irony  against  the  profession, 
which  in  those  days  professed  much,  but 
could  not  even  alleviate  his  suffering. 

He  had  still  energy  enough,  however, 
to  creep  back  to  France  at  the  end  of  the 
year — enough  even,  though  his  fatal  ill¬ 
ness  was  gaining  upon  him,  to  settle  at 
Nogent,  near  Vincennes,  where  the  good 


Abbe  Haranger,  M.  Julienne  and  others 
tended  him  with  affection.  But,  in  all 
vain.  Death’s  cold  fingers  were  grasping 
the  bands  that  had  painted  so  much  of 
life’s  sunshine  ;  yet,  before  the  darkness 
fell,  Watteau  had  something  to  repent  of. 

In  the  midst  of  an  irreligious  world 
Watteau  had  not  lost  his  faith,  his  con¬ 
science  was  tender,  and  he  could  not  for¬ 
give  himself  for  having  behaved  unkindly 
to  his  former  pupil  and  fellow-citizen 
Pater.  Most  likely  it  was  his  usual  im¬ 
patience  (which  impatience  was  chiefiy 
from  physical  causes)  that  bad  been  the 
reason  of  his  getting  weary  of  teaching 
young  Pater,  and  that  had  therefore  made 
him  dismiss  him  hastily.  Now,  however, 
in  order  to  make  amends  he  sent  for  him, 
he  even  confessed  to  his  friend  Gersaint 
that  some  jealous  feeling  had  been  mixed 
np  in  the  transaction,  and  that  he  must 
now  make  np  to  Pater  for  his  previous 
nnkindness — make  up,  at  least,  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power. 

Pater  came  then  to  Xogent,  and  the 
dying  man  exerted  himself  to  teach  him 
all  he  knew.  For  one  month  this  sublime 
effort  was  made,  and  the  pupil  attributed 
all  his  after  success  to  this  death-bed 
teaching.  The  old  grudge  was  forgotten, 
and  the  devoted  pupil  could  never  in  after 
years  speak  gratefully  enough  of  Wat¬ 
teau’s  goodness. 

Yet  one  more  picture  the  painter  of 
the  fetes  galanLa  was  to  paint,  and  this 
time  it  was  not  the  departure  for  the 
Island  of  Love,  not  the  fiirtations  of  the 
courtiers  and  the  sports  of  soulless  maid¬ 
ens,  but  a  picture  of  the  dying  Christ  upon 
the  Cross,  for  the  good  Cure  of  Nogent. 
He  who  had  painted  joy  for  so  long  now 
at  the  last  hour  showed  his  true  spirit,  and 
drew  with  trembling  fingers  what  he  un¬ 
derstood  so  well — physical  suffering  borne 
in  heroic  silence  ;  but  around  the  dying 
Christ  he  placed  a  choir  of  angels,  just  as 
round  Watteau’s  suffering  life  hope  was 
visible. 

And  even  while  dying,  and  in  all  the 
sadness  of  that  terrible  weakness,  Wat¬ 
teau  believed  in  beauty.  The  distorted 
and  hideous  crucifix  held  before  his  dying 
eyes  by  the  good  Cure  de  Nogent  pained 
him.  “Take  it  away,”  he  said,  “it 
hurts  me  ;  why  have  they  so  maligned 
my  Master }” 

Strange  to  say,  even  at  this  juncture  the 
dying  artist  had  one  more  idea  of  a  last 
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flitting,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Pencil  in 
hand,  the  painter  of  fktet  galantes  passed 
away  on  July  18th,  1721,  when  only 
thirty  seven  years  old. 

In  the  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
in  the  beginning  of  1889,  the  English  pub¬ 
lic  were  able  to  study  some  beautiful  and 
rare  Watteaus.  They  could  note  the  soft 
coloring,  a  coloring  peculiar  to  this  artist  ; 
they  could  study  his  landscape,  which  is 
now  recognized  as  beyond  his  time,  and 
is  only  lately  appreciated  by  critics — all 
thin  was  visible  in  these  examples  of  our 
Watteau,  but  all  of  them  belonged  to  his 
mature  style.  At  first  Watteau  was  much 
influenced  by  Flemish  tradition  ;  one  can 
trace  in  his  early  work  the  dry  minute 
touches  of  the  smaller  Flemish  masters, 
but  after  his  residence  at  the  Luxembourg, 
where  be  deeply  studied  Rubens,  the  dry 
touch  disappears,  the  true  old  master 
spirit  reveals  itself  in  him — he  learns  the 
meaning  of  broad  touches  and  pure  color. 
Next,  the  glow  of  the  Venetian  work 
seized  his  imagination,  and  he  threw  off 
the  influence  of  Flanders  and  adopted  his 
own  true  personal  type,  without  wliich  in¬ 
dividual  touch  no  mau  can  expect  to  make 
a  lasting  name. 

We  must  go  to  the  Louvre  and  study 
his  greatest  picture  to  get  the  best  idea  of 
his  power  as  a  colorist,  but  to  understand 
the  magic  touch  of  Watteau  we  need  go 
no  further  than  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  turn  over  his  red  chalk  sketches. 
Being  the  clever,  poetic,  morbid,  gener¬ 
ous,  impatient  Watteau  that  he  was,  he 
loved  his  drawings  best,  and  was  happy 
when  his  mornings  could  be  given  up  to 
them,  and  when  the  chalk  was  not  hard, 
and  would  move  as  swiftly  and  as  easily 
as  his  eager  mind. 

As  to  the  Louvre  picture,  the  mere  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Embarkation  for  the 
Island  of  Cy there”  cannot  convey  the 
charm  of  the  coloring.  On  the  right, 
near  a  statue  of  Venus,  from  which  flowers 
are  trailing,  and  a  bow  and  quiver  are  sus¬ 
pended,  one  sees  a  pilgrim,  who  with  bis 
staff  on  the  ground  kneels  by  a  woman 
who  is  sitting  down.  Her  head  is  bent, 
^and  a  fan  is  in  her  hand.  (What  volumes 
do  not  Watteau’s  fans  express  !)  On  the 


other  side  is  Cupid  reposing  on  his  quiver, 
with  bare  legs  and  shoulders,  covered  with 
a  black  mantle.  He  is  gently  pulling  the 
woman  by  her  skiit,  he  wishes  to  woo  her 
to  thoughts  of  love,  no  very  hard  task  in 
those  days.  Close  by,  another  pilgrim  is 
hurrying  away  with  his  love,  who  looks 
back  somewhat  regretfully  toward  the  last 
group.  A  dog  follows  them,  one  of  those 
delightful,  silky,  spotted  ^ogs  Watteau 
touches  in  so  charmingly.  Below  the 
mound  where  these  figures  are  placed,  one 
sees  on  the  left  hand  men,  women,  and 
cupids,  who  all  are  making  their  way  tow¬ 
ard  a  gilded  barge  guided  *by  two  men. 
In  the  background  one  perceives  a  wind¬ 
ing  river,  down  which  the  ship  of  love  will 
soon  bo  floating  between  lovely  wooded 
hills.  It  is  all  a  beautiful,  unreal  dream, 
but  it  has  also  the  germs  of  a  beautiful 
truth.  The  autumn  tints  of  the  trees  re¬ 
tain  and  allow  the  golden  sunshine  to  pierce 
their  branches,  the  smiles  on  the  little 
faces  aio  smiles  of  love  and  pleasure,  the 
folds  of  the  dresses  are  soft  and  yielding, 
the  colors  of  the  draperies  are  of  every 
beautiful  shade  of  pink,  yellow,  and  blue  ; 
and  the  sunshine  is  real  sunshine,  not 
merely  white  nothingness. 

Truly  all  is  glow  and  all  is  glowing,  and 
life  is  happiness,  and  joy  is  a  truth,  and 
we  thank  the  “  Peintredes  fetes  galantes” 
for  painting  it,  even  if  it  is  all  unreal,  be¬ 
cause  even  in  this  nineteenth  century  a 
few  of  us  love  fairy  tales,  and  believe  that 
there  is  a  world  where  love  and  joy  and 
sunshine  live,  surrounded,  doubtless,  by  a 
circle  of  magic  land  which  only  the  few 
can  cross,  but  which  having  once  visited, 
we  often  dream  of  again  with  unbounded 
delight. 

And  Watteau,  who  painted  this,  real¬ 
ized  the  charm  of  the  enchantment.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  he  was  giving  ns 
unreality,  but  he  did  it  with  a  purpose. 
To  the  misanthrope  he  wanted  \o  teach  a 
lesson  of  harmless  joy,  and  to  the  frivo¬ 
lous  be  showed  bow  powder  and  patches, 
fetes  and  fashions,  never  lead  to  anything 
nobler,  but  that,  in  spite  of  this,  beauty 
is  a  truth,  and  above  all,  that  art  must  be 
beautiful  if  it  is  to  be  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  world. — Temple  Bar. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  industrial  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  recent  years  as  that  of  the  organization 
of  unskilled  labor.  The  attempts  from 
time  to  time  to  accomplish  such  organiza¬ 
tion  seemed  to  prove  by  their  invariable 
failure  that  there  were  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way.  As  usual,  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  were  found  why  such 
obstacles  must  exist.  The  very  fact  that 
skill  was  not  required  opened  the  field  of 
labor  to  all,  and  made  combination  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  for  when  the  question 
was  one  of  wages,  for  example,  and  the 
state  of  the  labor  market  was  not  altogether 
exceptional,  unskilled  labor  could  be  paid 
off  and  cleared  out  with  the  certainty  that 
its  place  could  be  readily  filled.  But  in 
very  recent  times  these  beliefs  have  re¬ 
ceived  certain  rude  shocks,  and  unskilled 
labor  has  proved  its  power  to  combine  and 
asserted  its  right  to  more  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  manner  which  can  neither 
be  overlooked  nor  misunderstood. 

And  indeed  it  is  entitled  to  the  best 
consideration  possible  from  all  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  true  welfare  of  our 
country,  and  of  the  people  who  are  that 
country  incarnate.  Ilitherto  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  of  pity  than  of  consideration, 
and  too  little  of  either.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  its  to-morrow  must  be  as  its 
to-day,  and  still  less  abundant.  And  yet 
of  all  labor  classes  it  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  All  other  labor  rests  upon  it.  It 
embraces  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
and  the  most  necessitous.  Unskilled 
labor  is  the  great  sea  which  lies  round  all 
the  continents,  nay  round  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  skilled  labor,  and,  like  the  ocean 
itself,  it  is  replenished  from  so  many 
sources  that  you  may  take  much  away 
from  it  without  reducing  its  apparent 

By  unskilled  labor  I  mean  that  labor 
which  can  be  transferred  from  one  trade 
to  another,  and  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  without  difficulty  ;  tbat  labor  which 
has  nothing  to  learn.  This  is  only  a 
rough-and-ready  definition.  It  expresses 
what  I  mean,  the  labor  which  demands 
most  thought  because  it  is  the  most  neces¬ 
sitous.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  exceed- 
Naw  Series.— VoL.  LIL,  No.  4. 


ingly  difficult  closely  and  accurately  to 
define  the  difference  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor.  The  old  distinction  was 
and  is  clear  enough  :  the  skilled  man  is 
he  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
trade,  and  the  man  who  has  not  done  so 
is  unskilled.  But  the  rapid  development 
of  machinery  has  made  a  great  alteration 
in  this  respect,  and  there  is  a  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  upon  the  point,  whether 
machine- men  are  or  are  not  entitled  to  be 
called  skilled.  In  many  cases  the  ma¬ 
chine-man  requires  to  learn  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  Ilis  work  is  exactly  cut  out  fur  him, 
and  he  has  only  to  take  pains.  But  he 
may  be,  and  often  is,  promoted  to  the 
care  of  machines,  and  then  more  has  to  be 
learned,  for  skill  may  be  really  required 
in  their  management.  To  my  mind  he  is 
no  longer  the  laborer  proper,  he  is  not  the 
man  who,  if  the  machine  were  not  wanted, 
would  be  taken  off  to  work  on  the  fioor, 
to  do  laboring  jobs  properly  so  called. 
There  are  machine-men  on  Tyneside  who 
are  at  the  present  time  making  six  shillings 
a  day.  If  the  laborers  were  all  making 
that  wage,  or  even  two-thirds  of  that 
wage,  it  would  be  just  as  important  to 
advocate  a  peace  policy  for  them  and 
among  them,  but  the  arguments  would 
have  to  be  changed. 

We  are  apt  to  use  general  terms  as 
though  they  denoted  specific  ideas.  The 
truth  is  that  the  words  “  unskilled  laltor” 
are  very  wide  indeed,  and  include  a  great 
number  of  individual  classes  which  differ 
laigely  from  each  other  in  character,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  skill.  There  is  as  great  a 
distinction  l>etweun  the  man  whoso  life  is 
spent  in  using  the  spade,  mattock,  or 
wheelbarrow,  and  the  man  who  attends  to 
the  most  difficult  machine,  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  man  who  grooms  the  horses  and 
the  man  who  sits  in  the  carriage. 

The  difficulty  that  there  is  in  agreeing 
upon  the  definition  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  helps  to  make  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  accurate  statistics  of  the  number  of 
workmen  in  each  branch  in  any  district 
very  great.  It  is  scarcely  creditable,  to 
an  important  industrial  people,  that  there 
should  be  so  little  certain  information 
available  upon  this  and  similar  points. 
30 
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The  first  step  toward  the  profitable  dis- 
onssion  of  any  difficult  question  is  to  (;et 
it  accurately  stated.  If  you  can  reduce  its 
chief  points  to  figures,  and  thus  learn  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  work  which  lies  before  you 
is,  yon  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  set¬ 
tling  it.  I  have  tried  in  many  different 
ways  to  ascertain  the  number  of  unskilled 
workmen  on  Tyneside.  1  have  had  re¬ 
turns  from  works,  warehouses,  docks,  etc., 
and  have  received  the  assistance  of  many 
men  who  spend  their  lives  among  the 
workmen,  but  the  ultimate  estimates  differ 
BO  widely  that  I  can  make  no  general  state¬ 
ment  of.  numbers. 

But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
one  or  two  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
gut  exact  figures.  Most  of  us  probably 
think  that  the  great  mining  industry  is 
one  in  which  little  but  skilled  labor  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  I  find  that,  taking  three  of 
the  largest  collieries  in  Northumberland, 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they 
only  employ  1896  skilled  men,  while 
they  have  no  less  than  2137  unskilled 
men. 

Again,  I  take  two  well-known  engineer¬ 
ing  works  situated  in  quite  different  parts 
of  the  Tyneside  district.  In  Dne,  which 
employs  940  men,  670  are  skilled  men, 
only  160  are  ordinary  laborers,  and  110 
are  skilled  laborers  or  machine-men  ;  in 
the  other,  which  employs  1068  men,  697 
are  skilled  and  371  unskilled,  if  you  count 
machine-men  as  unskilled  ;  or  932  are 
skilled  and  136  unskilled,  if  you  count 
machine-men  as  skilled.  In  a  shipbuild¬ 
ing-yard  where  955  men  are  employed, 
200  are  ordinary  laborers  and  80  skilled 
laborers. 

I  may,  perhaps,  put  it  generally  that 
while  speaking  of  engineering  and  ship¬ 
building  works  only,  and  counting  ma¬ 
chinists,  engine-men,  etc.,  as  skilled  work¬ 
men,  the  amount  of  skilled  very  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  unskilled  labor,  and  while 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  amount  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  to  decrease,  yet  when  we 
take  into  account  the  employments  in 
which  unskilled  labor  only  is  required — 
more  than  eleven  hundred  unskilled  men, 
for  example,  working  on  Newcastle  Quay 
alone — and  the  overplus  of  unskilled  labor 
which  is  only  too  often  available,  we  may 
conclude  with  some  certainty  that  the  un¬ 
skilled  men,  though  not  really  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  they  claim  to  be,  form  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  army  of  labor  than  any 


other  section  of  that  army,  and  possibly 
than  any  other  two  sections  together. 

The  Tyneside  district  is  probably  not 
exceptional.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  com¬ 
pare  the  very  general  conclusions  I  have 
come  to  with  those  of  that  invaluable  work 
on  “  Labor  and  Life  in  East  London,” 
which  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  recently 
edited,  they  seem  to  correspond  more 
nearly  than  I  should  have  expected.  The 
difficulties  of  the  problem  of  unskilled 
labor  are  no  doubt  intensified  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
differ  in  kind  from  those  by  which  we  are 
confronted  in  the  provinces,  and  the  same 
remedies  are  probably  applicable  in  both 
cases  alike.  1  believe  that  the  best  remedy 
will  be  found  in  systematic  self-organiza¬ 
tion  leading  to  some  such  meth«)d  of  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  labor  disputes  as 
already  obtains  in  many  cases  of  skilled 
labor. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  are  almost  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  In  the  Tyneside  district  there  have 
been  many  attempts  to  form  a  Laborers’ 
Union,  and  as  many  failures.  There  is  at 
the  present  time  a  movement  on  foot  of  a 
wider  and  more  general  kind,  and  it  has 
been  taken  up  enthusiastically.  It  is  yet 
too  soon  to  say  much  about  it,  for  it  is 
quite  in  its  infancy,  although  it  already 
counts  nearly  thirtv  thousand  members. 
It  aims  at  the  esta()lishment  of  Laborers’ 
Unions  in  many  different  places,  perhaps 
ultimately  throughout  tlie  entire  country, 
and  a  Federation  of  these  Unions  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port.  But  those  most  deeply  interested 
in  it  feel  most  keenly  that  the  uncertainty, 
which  is  the  most  trying  feature  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  and  the  consequent  nomadic 
character  of  such  labor  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  regularly  the  requisite 
member’s  subscription  ;  the  necessary 
smallness  of  that  subscription  consequent 
upon  the  low  remuneration  of  the  laborer  ; 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  class  appealed 
to,  and  the  absence  of  the  habit  of  thrift, 
or,  perhaps,  1  should  rather  say  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  thrift — the  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty,  small  remuneration,  and 
ignorance  combined — constitute  real,  solid, 
immense  difficulties  which  can  only  be 
slowly  overcome.  One  of  the  most  earnest 
and  enlightened  workers  in  this  cause, 
himself  a  laborer,  recently  said  to  mo  : 
“  I  should  be  quite  happy  if  I  could  be- 
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lieve  that,  in  thirty  years,  we  ahoiild  have 
got  unskilled  labor  properly  organized.” 

But  when  we  look  back  for  a  few  years 
at  the  condition  of  the  skilled  laborer  in 
our  own  country,  we  may  be  encouraged 
in  the  hope  that  the  problems  of  unskilled 
labor  which  so  sorely  perplex  us  now,  and 
which  seem  so  hard  to  solve,  will  receive 
a  fair  and  just  solution.  Perhaps  we  are 
too  apt  to  take  things  as  we  find  them,  to 
think  that  what  we  see  and  know  is  that 
which  has  been  and  which  will  be. 

“  W’e  !  what  do  we  see  ?  each  a  space 

Of  some  few  yards  before  his  face  ; 

Does  that  the  whole  wide  plan  explain  ? 

Ah,  yet  consider  it  again  !  " 

These  labor  questions  have  their  root  in 
the  far  past.  Six  centuries  ago  legislation 
was  at  work  upon  them,  and  so  continued 
to  work,  in  ways  strange  and  doubtful  to 
our  thinking.  But  the  actual  aspects  of 
them  with  which  we  have  to  deal  have 
their  roots  in  the  immediate  past.  The 
factory  system  itself  is  little  more  than  a 
century  old.  The  frequent  accumulation 
of  vast  fortunes  rapidly  and  in  single 
bands,  which  we  now  accept  as  a  matter 
of  course,  has  not  existed  for  much  more 
than  half  that  time.  Trade  Unions  and 
National  Education  have  not  been  fully 
recognized  by  law  for  twenty  years.  The 
whole  labor  question,  as  we  know  it,  is  a 
very  modern  affair  after  all.  If  we  will 
listen  to  the  view  of  the  intelligent  for¬ 
eigner,  who  from  time  to  time  comes 
among  us  to  observe  our  doings,  we  shall 
find  that  about  tifty  years  since  he  said, 
speaking  of  skilled  labor  in  our  England, 
that  ”  the  condition  of  the  workmen  and 
of  their  wives  and  children  was  so  de¬ 
plorable,  the  rate  of  wages  so  low,  health 
and  morality  so  ruined,  the  greed  of  gain 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  so  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  State  and  society  so  indiffer¬ 
ent,  he  could  see  no  escape  but  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  revolution,  which  he  regarded  with 
certainty  as  unavoidable.” 

And  yet  the  half-century  has  gone,  and 
not  only  has  the  violent  revolution  not 
come  to  pass,  but  a  silent,  beneficent  rev¬ 
olution  has  done  its  work — a  moral  revo¬ 
lution,  a  revolution  of  ideas — and,  though 
the  change  is  far  from  its  ultimate  end, 
has  already  blotted  out  the  picture  of 
skilled  labor  then  truthfully  drawn,  and 
has  given  strength  and  hope  to  our  faith 
in  a  better  and  brighter  future  for  un¬ 
skilled  labor  itself. 


But,  though  fifty  years  is  a  short  period 
in  the  life  of  a  nation,  it  is  a  long  one  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  and  the  remedy 
of  patience  is  ill  preached  to  the  man  who, 
by  impatience,  can  lose  nothing,  but  may 
possibly  gain.  What  chance  is  there  for 
the  systematic  organization  of  unskilled 
labor  ?  What  chance  that,  when  fullv 
organized,  its  organization  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  1 

The  last  question  would  be  speedily  an¬ 
swered  by  many  of  the  employers  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  upon  Tyneside.  They  would 
say  that  there  was  none  whatever.  The 
new  movement  has,  so  far,  been  distinctly 
and  actively  aggressive.  We  had  scarcely 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  unskilled  labor 
could  combine  before  we  found  that  its 
combination  was  the  most  formidable  of 
all,  for  all  skilled  labor  is  dependent  upon 
unskilled  labor,  and,  if  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  withdrawn,  entire  stoppage  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  result.  And  thus  the  young 
Laborers’  Unions,  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  had  an  extraordinary  amount  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  obtaining  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  for  their  members.  No  doubt  thev 
have  made  mistakes.  They  have  been 
hasty,  unreasonable,  and  inconsiderate. 
It  is  alleged  that,  in  some  instances,  their 
demands  have  driven  away  trade  from  the 
locality,  that  they  have  compelled  men  to 
join  their  ranks  who  were  satisfied  to  re¬ 
main  outside,  that  their  members  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  decrees  of  committees  and 
officials  who  often  know  little  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  cases  which  they  con¬ 
trol.  But,  granting  the  truth  of  all  these 
statements,  and  even  granting  that  huge 
Unions  of  widely  differing  interests  can¬ 
not  be  permanently  successful,  this  has, 
at  least,  been  established,  that  unskilled 
labor  has  that  power  of  combination  which 
was  so  long  denied  to  it.  Ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  great  undertaking  is  often 
most  solidly  built  up  on  many  failures. 

The  present  movements  in  unskilled 
labor  throughout  the  land,  the  most  im 
portant  movements  by  far  which  we  have 
seen,  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  ruling  demand  is  for  greater 
certainty  of  employment,  and  if  greater 
certainty  of  employment  can  be  obtained 
and  maintained,  one  of  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  effectual  oi^anization 
will  have  been  removed,  there  will  be  no 
longer  the  need  of  irregularity  in  the  pay- 
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raent  of  inemberR’  subscriptionA.  Again  : 
some  portion,  at  all  events,  of  the  whole¬ 
some  restlessness  which  characterizes  the 
labor  party  in  the  present  day,  is  due  to 
the  spread  of  education,  and  education  has 
a  tendency  to  make  men  take  broader 
views,  to  widen  and  raise  their  range  of 
pleasure,  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  thrifty 
habits  by  raising  the  standard  of  comfort, 
and  to  give  the  true  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  and  that  which  is  not  attainable. 
With  experience,  employment,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  the  work  of  organization  must  be¬ 
come  easier. 

And  with  really  good  organization  the 

ftossibility  of  peace  is  largely  increased  ; 
>ut  there  are  certain  dangers  to  which 
the  Unions  of  unskilled  laborers  are  liable 
which  do  not  affect  to  the  same  extent  the 
older  and  more  experienced  trade  so¬ 
cieties.  The  general  want  of  education 
and  of  the  business  training  which  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  conduct  of  co-operative  and 
friendly  societies,  compels  them  to  accept 
leaders  who  are  not  of  their  own  class. 
So  long  as  they  succeed  in  obtaining  pru¬ 
dent,  experienced,  and  conscientious  men, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  disadvanta^^  in  this, 
but,  as  these  Unions  increase  in  number, 
and  before  they  have  lasted  sufficiently 
long  to  train  their  own  leaders,  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  professional  agitator  who 
must  keep  his  position  by  promoting  dis¬ 
cord  rather  than  peace.  This  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  affairs  militates  also  against 
the  practice  of  conciliation,  although  it 
may  afford  some  opportunity  for  the  action 
of  the  kindly  iutentioned  committees, 
formed  of  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  whose 
interference  would  be  resented  in  the  case 
of  skilled  labor,  and  is  most  beneficial,  in 
any  case,  when  confined  to  bringing  the 
interested  parties  face  to  face.  So  far, 
arbitration  has  been  the  resort  in  almost 
all  disputes  in  which  unskilled  labor  has 
had  part. 

The  tendency  which  obtains  at  present 
to  make  Laborers’  Unions  very  large,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  great  range  of  country  and 
with  many  branches,  is  also  a  somewhat 
dangerous  one.  In  order  to  work  a  large 
society  well  and  safely  a  man  of  much 
organizing  power  should  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  one  who  will  see  that,  before  all 
things,  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  is 
thoroughly  thought  out,  provided  for,  and 


worked  np  to.  This  is  a  matter  which  is 
too  often  overlooked,  but  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  without  disaster  being  certain¬ 
ly  the  consequence.  And  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  keeping  of  correct  accounts 
is  the  provision  of  proper  lienefits.  No 
Union  is  safe  which  has  not  submitted  its 
scale  of  benefits  to  very  careful  actuarial 
calculation.  The  fighting  department  is 
the  least,  the  friendly  department  the 
most,  important  of  any  Union.  The 
benefits  frequently  promised  are  on  alto¬ 
gether  too  high  a  scale.  It  is  true  that 
the  rules  may  provide  that  they  shall  only 
be  paid  when  the  funds  permit,  but  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  hold  out  prospects  of 
benefit  which  can  never  be  actually  real¬ 
ized. 

And,  even  when  unskilled  labor  is  or¬ 
ganized,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  Joint  Boards  are  nearly  as 
great  as  those  in  the  way  of  organization 
itself.  I  find  that  I  can  best  appreciate 
them  by  picturing  an  attempt  made  to 
form  such  a  Joint  Board.  Let  us  suppose 
that  it  is  meant  to  regulate  all  questions 
of  unskilled  labor  for  Tyneside.  We  may 
withdraw  from  the  list  of  unskilled 
laborers  whom  such  a  Board  would  have 
to  represent  those  employed  in  the  min¬ 
ing  and  iron  industries,  because  they  aie 
really  represented  at  the  existing  Boards, 
and  are  included  in  the  arrangements 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time.  But, 
upon  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  skilled  men  rather 
than  with  the  employers,  for  in  most  cases 
the  skilled  men  are  the  employers.  But, 
with  these  reservations,  we  have  the  whole 
of  the  unskilled  labor  of  Tyneside,  repre¬ 
senting  a  multitude  of  individual  workers 
in  a  multitude  of  varying  employments, 
to  deal  with. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Board  is  to  get 
such  a  proportion  of  the  employers  and 
employed  respectively  to  associate  as  will 
insure  that,  in  each  case,  the  trade  is  fully 
represented,  and  that  a  decision  of  the 
Board  will  practically  bind  the  trade. 
But,  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labor — bind 
what  trade !  That  is  really  the  difficult 
question.  In  the  Joint  Boards  of  which 
we  have  experience  there  is  but  one  trade 
represented,  and  employers  and  employed 
are,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  boat,  llut 
in  the  new  Board  which  we  are  contem- 
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Elating  there  are  many  different  trades  to 
e  represented,  and  as  many  varying  in* 
terests. 

But  is  this  really  so  f  Is  not  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  employeis  to  unskilled  labor 
very  much  the  same  whatever  the  trade 
may  be  !  I  put  that  question  not  argu¬ 
mentatively,  but  inquiringly  or  sugges¬ 
tively.  Are  there  greater  differences  in 
the  relations  of  unskilled  labor  to  various 
employments  than  there  are  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  hewers  to  various  collieries  ?  But, 
even  if  this  suggested  view  be  altogether 
erroneous,  then  is  it  not  possible  to  classify 
unskilled  labor  under  such  heads  as  may 
be  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  to  have  a 
Joint  Board  in  each  case  ! 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  serious 
dithculty  inherent  to  unskilled  labor,  and 
that  is  the  impossibility  of  defining  the 
district  over  which  any  Board  should  ex¬ 
ercise  'jurisdiction.  The  finished  iron 
trade  of  the  North  of  England  and  that  of 
Staffordshire  are  alike  precise  terms  ;  in 
both  cases  there  are  well  recognized  geo¬ 
graphical  and  other  limitations.  But  the 
unskilled  labor  of  Northumberland  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Cumberland,  or  Durham, 
or  Lancashire. 

This  does  not  seem  to  roe  to  be  really 
so  serious  as  it  looks  at  first,  for  exactly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  skilled  labor 
in  the  coal  trade  of  Northumberland  and 
in  that  of  Durham,  each  of  which  has  its 
Board.  Again,  the  building  trades  of 
Wolverhampton  do  nut  materially  differ 
from  the  building  trades  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  district,  yet  they  have  their  own  Board. 
So  that,  theoretically,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  unskilled  labor  of  each 
trade  having  its  own  Joint  Board  in  each 
town  or  district.  But  this  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary  if  the  system  of  Joint  Boards 
spreads  to  definite  trades  and  becomes 
general.  One  of  the  best  results  of  the 
recent  contests,  in  which  unskilled  labor 
has  played  so  remarkable  a  part,  has  been 
the  convincing  testimony  of  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  skilled  and  unskilled 


labor.  Where  a  trade  has  its  Joint  Board 
the  interests  of  both  are  attended  to,  and, 
if  most  trades  had  Boards,  it  would  only 
be  the  unskilled  labor  employed  in  in¬ 
dustries  which  had  no  skilled  labor,  or  in 
trades  which  had  not  formed  Boards,  that 
would  need  to  combine  and  have  a  Boatd 
of  its  own. 

Upon  such  a  Board  every  employer  of 
unskilled  labor  could  not  be  personally 
represented,  but  every  large  employer 
would  have  a  seat,  and  the  small  employers 
would  elect  representatives.  Sufficient 
employers  must  be  represented  to  give  the 
decision  of  the  Board  general  significance, 
and  to  insure  its  general  acceptance. 

But  whatever  is  done  will  have  to  be 
the  result  of  agreement  between  employers 
and  employed — Law'  will  not  bind  the  two 
parties  together  in  this  country.  Much 
valuable  time  and  labor  have  been  thrown 
away  in  the  endeavor  to  introduce  iu- 
stitutions  similar  to  the  Conseils  de 
Prud’hommes,”  which  have  flourished  in 
France  since  1806  and  in  Belgium  since 
1810.  They  are  doubtless  very' good  in 
their  way,  and  we  may  gain  valuable  hints 
from  them,  but  they  are  not  what  we 
want.  It  is  the  bringing  together  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  as  ec^uals  in  friendly 
argument  which  is  of  the  hrst  importance, 
and  which  no  law  can  provide. 

I  do  not  think  that,  at  the  present  stage 
of  this  inquiry,  I  should  go  further  than  I 
have  done.  I  believe  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  union  of  unskilled 
labor,  though  very  great,  will  assuredly  be 
overcome,  and  that,  after  many  trials  and 
much  disappointment,  perhaps  after  fre¬ 
quent  strikes  with  their  attendant  misery 
and  loss,  “far  off  in  summers  which  we 
may  not  see,’’  success  will  be  built  up  on 
many  failures,  and  the  peaceful  method  of 
settling  disputes  will  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  unskilled  labor  also.  And  nut 
only  the  laborers,  but  the  entire  nation 
also,  will  reap  the  benefit. — Contemporary 
Magazine. 
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WAR  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  COLONEL  W.  W.  KNOLLT8. 

r  In  coTiMdering  the  effects  in  future  war*  fact,  l>e  practically  determined  by  the 
of  recent  inventions,  either  untried  or  of  carrying  capacity  of  the  railways.  Hence 
which  we  have  only  imperfect  experience,  two  things  are  obvious  :  Ist,  that  for 
I  shall  naturally  conhne  myself  to  opera-  strategical  operations  railways  will,  after 
tions  on  land.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  be 
thoughtful  officers  that  some  at  all  events  used  comparatively  little  ;  2nd,  that  even 
of  the  new  factors  will  produce  a  startling  if  only  employed  for  the  transport  of 
modification  in  the  art  of  war.  An  at-  stores,  their  capacity  will  have  to  be  large- 
tempt  therefore  to  forecast  their  results  ly  increased  by  the  addition  of  sidings, 
cannot  be  unprofitable  to  either  the  soldier  the  construction  of  platforms,  and  the 
or  the  statesman.  doubling  of  lines.  For  this  reason  all 

In  future  wars  railways,  the  number  of  armies  are  daily  paying  increased  atten- 
which  in  Europe  is  daily  increasing,  will  tion  to  the  formation,  augmentation,  and 
play  an  unprecedented  important  part,  not  training  of  military  railway  battalions,,  we, 
only  strategically,  but  also  tactically.  For  perhaps,  least  of  all.  For  operations 
mobilization  and  concentration  at  the  out-  which  lie  in  the  border  land  between 
set  of  war  their  value  was  shown  in  1870  ;  tactics  and  strategy,  occasional  use  with 
with  annies  of  increased  size  they  will  be  great  effect  will  probably  be  made  of  rail- 
still  more  essential.  After  the  commence-  ways  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  for 
ment  of  operations  they  will  still  occasion-  short  distances.  Had  Hazaine  turned  his 
ally — especially  in  the  case  of  the  army  railway  facilities  to  full  account  at  For- 
wliich  assumes  the  defensive — be  used  for  bach,  the  result  of  that  battle  might  have 
the  rapid  conveyance  of  troops,  but  as  a  been  different.  It  can  easily  be  under¬ 
rule  they  will  chiefiy  be  employed  for  the  stood  that  though  there  would  bo  no  sav- 
transport  of  food  and  stores.  It  has  been  ing  of  time  in  transporting  an  army  corps 
calculated  by  the  Americans,  from  the  ex-  with  all  its  impedimenta  a  distance  of  30 
perience  of  their  great  civil  war,  that  to  miles  by  railway,  it  would  be  feasible  and 
supply  an  army  in  the  field  of  a  hundred  desirable  to  convey  a  brigade  of  four  bat- 
thousand  men  by  means  of  a  single  line  of  talions,  with  a  field  battery  attached,  a 
rails  there  should  be  twenty-five  locomo-  distance  of  15  miles.  In  the  former  case 
lives  and  six  freight  carriages  to  every  185  trains  would  be  required,  and  the 
mile  of  road.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  operation,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
even  with  double  lines  an  army  of  a  hun-  cumstances,  would  occupy  four  days.  In 
dred  thousand  men  working  a  hundred  the  latter  case  the  troops,  moving  with 
miles  from  its  base  would  require — set-  nothing  but  men,  officers,  chargers,  and 
ting  aside  the  requirements  of  sieges — an  what  the  French  call  a  train  de  combat, 
immense  quantity  of  rolling  stock.  As  the  whole  force  could  be  transported  to  its 
to  the  movements  of  troops  by  rail,  ex-  destination  in  two  hours  from  the  time  the 
perience  on  the  Continent  shows  that  time  first  man  entered  to  the  time  the  last  man 
is  not  gained  when  the  proportion  of  bayo-  quitted  the  train.  As  to  armor  clad  trains, 
nets  and  sabres  to  a  mile  of  double  line  is  they  will  on  exceptional  occasions  be  used 
greater  than  four  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  be  of  great  value,  as  was  shown  in  the 
Apart  therefore  from  the  fact  that  once  case  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison’s  operations 
the  army  in  the  field,  the  railway  re-  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  Egyptian  war. 
sources  will  be  absorbed  in  bringing  up  The  importance  of  railways  being  so 
stores  and  taking  back  sick  and  wounded,  great  in  modern  war,  there  will  certainly 
the  railway  transport  of  troops  will  seldom  be  made  vigorous  efforts  to  destroy  those 
be  profitable  for  an  army  on  the  offensive,  by  which  the  adversaries  are  supplied.  I 
The  strain  on  the  railways  needed  for  the  shall  not,  therefore,  be  at  all  surprised  if 
conveyance  of  food  and  stores  will  be  wide-reaching  raids,  as  in  the  American 
largely  augmented,  seeing  that  in  all  prob-  civil  war,  be  frequently  attempted.  Large 
ability  the  size  of  armies  will  be  much  in-  bodies,  numbering  several  thousands  of 
creased.  The  limit  to  their  size  will,  in  mounted  men,  will  break  through  or  turn 
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one  flank  of  the  cavalry  screen,  and,  pase- 
inz  quite  round  the  enemy’s  army,  will 
destroy  food,  telegraph  wires,  railways, 
and  roads  on  the  principal  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  of  the  army.  These  will  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by 
mounted  infantry,  if  there  are  any, 
mounted  engineers,  and  machine  guns, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Stewart  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  the  proportion  of  field  artillery  will 
he  very  sinall,  if,  indeed,  this  arm  he  not 
altogether  eliminated.  These  expeditions 
will  l>e  facilitated  hy  the  perfection  to 
which  the  concentrated  food  for  men  and 
compressed  food  for  horses  has  been  car¬ 
ried,  while  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
machine  guns  it  will  be  possible  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  or  reduce  the  number  of  guns. 
S'ailiess  horseshoes,  which  can  be  rapidly 
adjusted  by  the  riders,  will  remove  one 
cause  of  delay.  In  the  operations  alike 
of  the  raiders  and  those  who  seek  to  batfle 
the  latter,  much  will  often  depend  on  the 
intelligence,  knowledge,  and  acquirements 
of  junior  officers.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  because  in  scouting  the  youngest  sub¬ 
altern  w'ill  have  to  judge  and  act  for  him¬ 
self,  special  endeavors  will  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  secure  the  most  superior 
young  men  for  the  positions  of  cavalry 
officers.  Till  lately  it  was  thought  that 
it  was  more  essential  to  have  good  officers 
in  the  infantry  than  in  the  cavalry. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  that  if  a  cav¬ 
alry  subaltern  was  a  good  rider,  under¬ 
stood  horses,  and  was  smart,  resolute, *and 
enterprising,  it  was  sufficient.  Now  it  is 
admitted  that  cavalry  subalterns,  being 
more  frequently  employed  on  detached 
duties  where  the  experience  and  guidance 
of  their  superiors  are  wanting  than  in¬ 
fantry  otfisers  of  corresjmnding  rank,  a 
higher  training  is  needed  f<»r  the  former. 
Nevertheless,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
those  who  are  lowest  on  the  list  of  com¬ 
petitors  for  admission  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  army  provided  they  accept  cav¬ 
alry  commissions. 

Balloons  were  first  employed  in  war 
nearly  a  century  ago  during  the  campaigns 
of  the  French  Revolution,  but  till  thirty 
years  ago  they  sank  as  accessories  of  war 
into  oblivion.  In  the  Italian  war  of  1859, 
during  the  American  civil  war,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Paris,  they  were  employed,  and 
some  ten  years  ago  systematic  endeavors 
were  made  to  remedy  the  inherent  defects 
which  limited  their  employment.  As  re¬ 


gards  captive  balloons,  these  efforts  have 
been  attended  by  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  as  shown  in  Sir  Gerald  Graham’s 
last  campaign  in  the  Soudan  ;  but  as  re¬ 
gards  free  balloons,  little  progress  has  been 
made,  notwithstanding  the  sustained 
energy  of  the  French.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  thanks  to  the  perfection  of 
electric  apparatus,  a  motive  power  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  may  be  provided  by  ma¬ 
chinery  sufficiently  light  to  enable  a  ship- 
shaped  balloon  to  sail  against  the  wind  or 
at  a  small  angle  with  the  opposing  cur¬ 
rent.  The  importance  of  such  a  develof)- 
ment  of  balloon  power  for  scouting  in  rear 
of  or  over  an  enemy’s  army,  or  for  com¬ 
municating  from  without  with  a  blockaded 
fortress,  cannot  be  overrated. 

In  the  meantime  the  captive  balloon 
affords  immense  advantages.  By  its 
means  a  staff  officer  from  headqiiarteis 
will  be  enabled  to  reconnoitre  a  large  tract 
of  country.  It  will  be  possible  alsu  to  as¬ 
certain  the  numbers  and  position  of  the 
enemy’s  reserves  screened  from  ordinary 
view  by  low  hills  and  woods.  Also  de¬ 
fenders  of  a  line  of  river  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  preparations  for  forcing  or 
surprising  a  passage  are  being  made  by 
their  opponents.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  once  said  that  he  had  been  all  his  life 
endeavoring  to  find  out  what  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill.  An  inferior  com¬ 
mander  will  henceforth  be  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  mechanical  means  and  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  which  the  great  Duke  only  im¬ 
perfectly  discovered  by  the  use  of  his 
great  reasoning  powers. 

By  the  aid  of  electricity  also  search 
lights  will  render  in  the  future  invaluable 
service.  With  them  night  attacks  will 
be  rendered  infinitelv  more  ditficult  than 
at  present.  In  the  case  of  an  attempted 
surprise  by  night  of  outposts  no  considera¬ 
ble  force  can,  save  on  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  ground,  advance  otherwise  tiian  along 
the  roads.  By  the  electric  lights  troops 
moving  along  a  road  will  be  as  visible  for 
several  miles  as  during  the  day.  Simi¬ 
larly  at  a  siege  a  strong  party  will  be  seen 
as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  cover  of  the 
trenches.  On  the  other  hand  the  be¬ 
siegers  will  be  able,  by  keeping  a  light  on 
the  breach,  to  detect  the  presence  of  any 
working  party,  and  to  drive  them  away 
with  case,  shrapnell,  or  machine  guns. 

The  increased  range  and  rapidity  of 
firing  of  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  artillery. 
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together  with  the  prenunnably  approaching 
adoption  by  all  armies  of  a  comparatively 
smokeless  and  noiseless  powder,  cannot 
but  produce  on  tactics  an  effect  so  great 
that  it  is  dilbcnlt  to  define  its  limits.  The 
range  of  artillery  is  now  for  all  practical 
purposes  only  restricted  by  the  power  of 
vision.  Till  recently  it  has  been  thought 
that  it  was  of  little  use  firing  at  a  greater 
range  than  2,500  yards.  Last  year  experi¬ 
ments  at  Okehampton  showed,  however, 
that  about  one  out  of  seven  common 
shells  could  be  pitched  at  a  distance  of 
3,300  yards  into  a  square  with  sides  of  50 
yaids  at  an  unknown  range,  which  turned 
out  to  be  3,300  yards.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
Ku  Ingelfingen  lays  it  down  that  the  first 
artillery  position  may  be  about  3,800 
yards.  I  myself  think  that  if  the  best 
glasses  obtainable  be  given  to  a  battery, 
and  if  the  atmosphere  and  ground  be  fa¬ 
vorable,  it  will  be  possible  to  fire  with  fair 
effect  at  large  bodies  of  troops  at  distances 
exceeding  4,000  yards,  say  with  a  range 
of  24  miles.  Hence,  unless  protected 
from  view,  troops  will  be  compelled  to 
quit  column  of  route  soon  after  reaching  a 
point  three  miles  from  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery.  If  this  t>e  so  with  the  columns  on 
the  march,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  guns 
taking  up  a  position  within  three  miles 
from  an  army  encamped  or  bivouacked  be¬ 
fore  order  of  battle  can  be  assumed.  It  is 
true  that  the  increased  range  and  rapidity 
of  rifle  fire  will  enable  the  infantry  out¬ 
posts  to  render  it  difficult  for  gunners  to 
serve  their  pieces  with  accuracy  at  less 
di-tances  than  1,200  yanls  ;  still,  even  a 
couple  of  batteries  would  be  able,  however 
mu'h  harassed,  to  drop  into  the  camp  or 
bivouac  some  three  or  four  shells  per  min¬ 
ute  with  sufficient  precision  to  cause  con¬ 
fusion  among  the  hoises.  Besides,  the 
weak  line  of  pickets  might  soon  be  driven 
in  by  a  mounted  infantry  escort  of  the 
hostile  guns.  Hence  it  will  generally  be 
indis^iensable  that  in  future  the  first  seri¬ 
ous  line  of  resistance  of  the  outpost  troops 
— in  most  cases  the  line  of  the  reserves — 
shall  be  two  miles  at  least  from  the  main 
b.>dy,  and  stronger  than  hitherto.  Not 
less  than  that  interval  will  also  have  to  be 
left  between  the  head  of  the  main  body 
and  the  rear  of  the  reserves  of  the  advance 
guard. 

In  the  defence  of  a  river  modern  inven¬ 
tions  have  introduced  several  new  factors. 


As  I  have  said  before,  the  captive  balloon 
will  facilitate  the  early  discovery  of  the 
assailants’  preparations.  By  means  of 
flag  or  flashing  signals  and  the  field  tele¬ 
graph,  information  can  be  rapidly  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  river  bank  to  the  troops 
as.sembled  in  large  bodies  in  rear,  thus 
facilitating  a  timely  concentration  at  the 
point  of  passage.  The  search-light  will 
render  surprise  by  night  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  By  means  of  portable  steam 
launches  the  covering  party  can  be  more 
quickly  transported  across  the  river  than 
formerly.  But,  above  all,  the  machine 
guns  of  the  defenders  and  the  far-carrying 
field  guns  of  the  assailants  will  exercise  an 
important  effect  on  the  operation.  The 
defenders  will  probably,  as  heretofore, 
keep  their  artillery  as  well  as  their  in¬ 
fantry  concentrated  in  large  masses  in 
rear.  Hence  the  assailants  will  nut  at 
first  have  to  undergo  artillery  fire.  By 
attaching,  however,  one  or  two  machine 
guns  to  each  of  the  strong  posts  which 
wunid  be  stationed  at  the  most  likely 
points  of  paasage,  a  terrific  concentrated 
fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  boats 
conveying  the  covering  party.  These 
machine  guns  could  be  hidden  behind  a 
bush  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and 
during  the  last  three  hundred  yards — say 
three  minutes — of  the  passage,  each  could 
deliver  some  two  thousand  bullets.  These 
machine  guns,  unseen  till  the  last  three 
minutes,  would  be  protected  from  the 
enemy’s  rifles  or  guns  by  the  fear  of  bul¬ 
lets  or  shells  from  the  latter  hitting  their 
own  boats.  I  do  not  see  how  either  boats 
or  crews  conid  survive  such  a  fire,  unless 
the  boats  themselves  were  not  only  numer¬ 
ous  but  spread  over  a  long  line,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  iron  plates.  By  increasing 
their  number  or  plating  them  with  iron 
the  difficulties  of  the  assailants  would  be 
largely  added  to.  Besides,  iron  plated 
boats  would  make  comparatively  small 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a.ssail- 
ants  would  have  a  great  advantage  owing 
to  the  increase  of  the  distance  at  which 
they  could  be  covered  with  effect. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Douro  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  1809  the  Douro  was 
300  yards  wide,  and  the  British  guns 
placed  on  a  bluff  actually  overhanging  the 
water  were  able  to  range  some  distance 
beyond  the  opposite  bank.  Take,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  of  a  river  600  yards  widr, 
and  with  no  suitable  position  nearer  to  the 
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enemy's  side  of  the  stream  than  400  yards, 
the  oid  smooth-bore  guns  would  not  have 
been  elfectiye  at  any  substantial  distance 
from  the  defenders’  bank.  With  modern 
guns  and  range-tinders,  and  a  river  half  a 
mile  broad,  the  assailants’  guns,  even  if 
dispersed  in  groups  so  far  back  as  to  be 
1,100  yards  from  the  point  of  landing, 
could  still  tire  with  effect  on  an  enemy  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  defenders’ 
bank. 

There  was  for  some  years  a  controversy 
in  Germany  as  to  the  respective  advan> 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  a  position.  The  conclusion  at 
length  arrived  at  by  German  officers  was 
that  the  assailants  enjoyed  the  superiority. 
From  this  opinion,  however.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  and  a  few  other  British  officers  have 
dissented  in  the  assumed  case  of  British 
troops  on  the  defensive,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  recent  inventions  and  changes 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wolseley.  If 
time  be  granted  to  prepare  a  position,  the 
first  line  would  be  protected  by  shelter 
trenches,  or  existing  banks  and  ditches. 
If  time  were  wanting  for  this  purpose  the 
defenders  would  lie  fiat,  taking  advantage 
of  any  little  swell  of  the  ground  to  obtain 
partial  shelter.  Under  any  circumstances 
they  would  offer  but  a  very  small  and 
difficult  target.  I'hey  would  also  possess 
the  inestimalile  advantage  of  having  deter¬ 
mined  the  distance,  either  with  a  range¬ 
finder  or  by  actual  measurement  from 
various  conspicuous  objects  in  their  front, 
such  as  a  rock,  a  stream,  a  tree,  a  road, 
or  a  knoll.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as¬ 
sailants  would  labor  nnder  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  being  exposed  from  head  to  foot 
on  the  occasion  of  every  rush  forward,  of 
firing  at  small  objects  at  unknown  and 
constantly  varying  ranges,  and  with  hands 
unsteady  from  exertion.  These  facts  are 
so  thoroughly  recognized,  that  it  is  laid 
down  that  any  attack  on  a  position  must 
be  preluded  by  a  heavy  and  prolonged  fire 
of  artillery.  As,  however,  the  assailants' 
guns  cannot,  save  when  they  have  a  great 
command  over  the  enemy’s  position,  con¬ 
tinue  the  fire  when  the  assailants’  infan¬ 
try  have  arrived  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  opponents — say  200  yards 
— and  the  ground  is  seldom  so  unfavorable 
to  the  defenders  that  they  cannot  obtain 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  crest  of  the 
position  cover  from  tire,  in  such  a  case  the 
preliminary  cannonade  of  the  enemy  cannot 


do  much  harm  ;  for  during  it  the  de¬ 
fenders’  first  line  can  withdraw  under 
cover,  returning  only  when  the  infantry 
of  the  assailants  are  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  crest.  With  breech  loaders 
there  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  enemy  during  the  short  time 
occupied  in  passing  over  the  final  200 
yards.  Besides,  in  the  face  of  machine 
guns  favorably  hidden  behind  hedges, 
bushes,  or  in  high  grass,  and  suddenly 
unmasked  at  the  last  moment,  no  infantry, 
however  brave  or  skilfully  handled,  could 
advance,  for  the  reason  that  every  man 
would  be  killed  or  disabled.  I  therefore 
see  nothing  for  it,  when  it  becomes  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  attack  a  deliberately 
occupied  position  of  fair  strength,  but  to 
advance  by  a  succession  of  stages,  the  as¬ 
sailants  entrenching  themselves  at  the  end 
of  every  stage  under  cover  of  their  artil¬ 
lery.  Such  being  the  case,  I  consider  that 
the  defence,  if  conducted  by  resolute 
troops,  is  now  superior  to  the  attack. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
was  a  series  of  sieges  and  manoeuvres.  It 
would  seem  as  if  a  similar  practice  will 
prevail  in  the  future.  The  most  ready 
way  of  baffling  an  enemy  and  causing  him 
to  fall  back  will  be  by  rendering  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  obtain  food.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  local  resources  contribute  but  slightly 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  large  armies 
now  assembled,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  injury  to  your  opponent  by 
laying  waste  a  district  will  be  sufficiently 
great  to  compensate  for  the  pain  which 
every  humane  man,  every  humane  nation 
must  feel  if  wholesale  misery  be  inflicted 
on  the  civil  population.  At  times,  how¬ 
ever,  such  devastation  may  produce  un¬ 
questionable  injury  to  the  enemy’s  troops, 
when  we  may  be  certain  that  a  general 
will  act  logically  and  not  hesitate  to  order 
it.  The  true  object  of  a  commander  should 
be  to  bring  about  as  rapidly  as  possible 
peace  favorable  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  object  be  should  shrink 
from  no  measure,  for  if  he  can  prevent 
loss  or  suffering  to  his  own  nation,  and 
especially  to  his  own  troops,  by  inflicting 
the  same  on  the  enemy,  it  is  his  clear  duty 
to  do  so.  lie  is  only  bound  not  to  cause 
needless  suffering  to  the  enemy,  i.e.,  suf¬ 
fering  which  will  not  improve  his  chances 
of  success.  To  further  limit  his  freedom 
of  action  is  to  act  as  illogically  as  if  a 
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judge  were  to  order  a  garrotter  to  be 
dogged  under  chloroform.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  local 
resources  would  contribute  so  little  to  the 
support  of  the  large  armies  now  assembled 
that  they  will  probably  not  often  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  while  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  destroy  the  railways  by  which  the 
enemy  is  supplied.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  the  new  portable  and  safe  high  ex- 
losives,  carbo-dynaraite  for  instance,  will 
e  largely  used,  for  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
can  carry  without  adding  much  to  the 
weight  upon  their  horses  enough  of  such 
material  to  effectually  destroy  a  hundred 
miles  of  railway.  To  counteract  railway 
wrecking  and  destruction  of  bridges,  etc., 
mounted  infantry  and  cyclists  will  be 
found  very  effective.  These  two  new 
branches  of  the  service  will  also  play  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  other  operations.  Mounted 
infantry  aid,  when  a  road  is  available,  will 
be  most  useful  to  reinforce  rapidly  any 
hardly  pressed  point  of  the  line  of  battle, 
a  matter  of  considerable  moment  when 
the  latter  is  likely  often  to  extend  over 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  front.  Cyclists  will 
likewise  save  the  cavalry  much  work  by 
acting  as  carriers  of  letters. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  smokeless  and  compara¬ 
tively  noiseless  powder.  Lord  Wolseley 
says  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  flankers, 
advanced  guards,  and  pickets  to  adopt 
some  other  method  of  conveying  warning 
to  the  main  body  than  the  discharge  of 
rifles.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  take  the 
same  view,  for  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
supply  those  watching  over  the  security  of 
the  army  with  a  few  ordinary  cartridges 
to  enable  the  old  method  of  warning  to 
continue  and  be  effective.  Smokeless  and 
noiseless  powder  will,  however,  enable  a 
body  of  troops  concealed  behind  a  hedge, 
bushes,  etc.,  to  fire  for  several  minutes 
before  their  exact  position  can  be  discov¬ 
ered,  and  during  that  time  the  living  tar¬ 
gets  will  be  prevented  from  replying.  This 
non-betrayal  of  presence  by  smoke  will  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  rearguards  and 
other  comparatively  small  detachments. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  an  accepted  axiom 
that  detached  troops  unprovided  with 
special  orders  should  march  to  the  can¬ 
non  ;  with  the  introduction  of  the  new 
powder  the  cannon  will  not  bo  heard  or 
seen  at  a  distance,  so  the  axiom  will  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  Another  effect  of  the 


adoption  of  such  powder  will  be  that  there 
being  no  smoke  to  baffle  the  aim  and  con¬ 
ceal  the  object,  the  tire  both  of  artillery 
and  rifles  will  be  more  destructive.  The 
number  of  casualties  will  also  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  increased  range  and  flatter 
trajectory  of  artillery  and  small  arms, 
which  will  cause  the  assailants  to  be  a 
longer  time  under  fire  than  formerly. 
Will  the  increased  destructive  fire  of 
weapons  increase  the  numl>er  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  battle  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
foretell,  but  judging  from  the  facts  sup¬ 
plied  by  military  history,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  proportion  of  casualties  will, 
if  anything,  diminish  as  regards  the  whole 
army,  while  as  regards  particular  divisions, 
or  even  army  corps,  the  loss  will  be  in¬ 
finitely  greater  ;  indeed,  wo  may  look  to 
certain  regiments  being,  almost  literally, 
annihilated.  That  the  proportion  of  killed 
and  wounded  will  largely  increase  I  am 
disposed  to  think,  for  our  own  new  rifle, 
if  the  bullet  does  more  than  graze,  i.e..  if 
it  encounters  any  resistance,  inflicts  ter¬ 
rific  wounds,  and  if  our  rifle  turns  out  to 
be  superior  to  an  other  it  will  probably 
before  long  be  installed  on  the  Continent. 
This  is  not  an  uninixed  advantage,  for  it 
is  preferable  to  give  the  enemy  the  in¬ 
cumbrance  of  a  hundred  wounded  than  to 
strew  the  ground  with  an  equal  number 
of  corpses. 

What  will  be  the  moral  effect  on  the 
young  soldiers,  of  whom  all  armies  are 
now  composed,  of  comrades  dropping 
without  hearing  the  sound  or  even  seeing 
the  smoke  of  the  weapon  which  has  pro¬ 
pelled  the  fatal  bullet  or  shell,  of  coming 
under  fire  at  over  two  miles  from  a  hostile 
position,  and  of  having  to  traverse  that 
space  amid  a  continuous  hail  of  missiles, 
without  the  encouragement  of  seeing  the 
effect  of  their  own  fire,  and  of  having  to 
face  greatly  increased  slaughter  at  close 
ranges  f  I  imagine  that  it  will  be  such 
that  none  but  the  best  troops  will  endure 
the  prolonged  and  severe  trial  to  their 
nerves,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  still  greater  demands  than  hereto¬ 
fore  on  the  discipline,  esprit  de  co  ps,  and 
atriotic  pride  of  soldiers,  as  well  as  to 
estow  increased  attention  and  training. 
Happily  the  discipline  of  English  troops 
is  good,  notwithstanding  the  rosewater, 
kid-glove  method  of  administering  it  which 
has  of  late  prevailed.  Happily,  also, 
Englishmen  possess,  above  the  soldiers  of 
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all  the  armies  in  the  world,  patient,  calm  corp$.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
courage,  and  are  full  of  national  self-  British  troops  will,  better  than  any  other 
esteem  and  patriotic  pride.  Unfortunate-  soldiers,  bear  up  against  the  increased 
ly,  the  War  (.office  has  of  late  indicted  stress  to  which  all  armies  will  in  future 
severe,  if  not  mortal,  wounds  on  esprit  de  wars  be  subjected. — Fortnightly  Review. 


WOMEN  ON  WOMEN. 


There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  school¬ 
mistress,  of  the  very  strictest  and  most 
forbidding  order,  who  ruled  this  country 
with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  she  it  was  who 
snatched  what  she  called  the  “  filthy 
pipe”  from  our  lips,  and  bade  us  take  off 
our  hats  on  all  occasions  and  behave  like 
gentlemen  ;  who  haled  into  the  open  court 
her  weaker  sisters,  and  delighted  in  point¬ 
ing  out  their  want  of  clothes,  and  mod¬ 
esty,  and  education  ;  who  scolded  and 
rated  all  the  world  with  a  vehemence  that 
might  have  been  feminine,  but  was  also 
not  a  little  spiteful  ;  and  whose  picture 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Punch 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  where  Mr. 
Leech  depicted  her  for  the  terror  and 
consternation  of  succeeding  generations. 
It  was  not  a  flattering  portrait,  for  she 
would  appear  to  have  been  as  hard-fea¬ 
tured  as  she  was  strong-minded,  and  de¬ 
void  of  any  softer  charms  than  those  of 
rigid  virtue  and  uncompromising  respect¬ 
ability  ;  indeed,  she  could  never  have  been 
a  very  pleasant  person  to  live  with.  But 
we  fondly  supposed  that  she  was  dead — 
killed  perhaps  by  Mr.  I>eech  and  his 
friends — but  at  any  rate  dead  and  buried. 
Apparently  we  were  mistaken,  or  per¬ 
chance  it  is  that  her  uneasy  spirit  was 
never  laid,  and  still  walks  among  us,  for 
again  we  are  called  upon  to  listen  to  the 
old  tale — of  the  sinfulness  of  our  tobacco, 
the  want  of  modesty  in  our  women,  the 
want  of  manners  in  our  men — told  in  the 
same  energetic  style,  with  the  same  woe¬ 
ful  exaggeration,  that  the  lamented  lady 
was  wont  to  use  so  many  years  ago. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  series  of 
letters  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  an  evening  paper,  denouncing 
the  use  of  tobacco  in  public  places.  Our 
schoolmistress  is  very  angry  indeed.  She 
declares  that  she  cannot  walk  in  the 
streets,  ride  in  an  omnibus,  or  do  her 
shopping  without  being  poisoned  by  to¬ 
bacco-smoke  ;  that  she  cannot  take  her 
ticket  at  a  railway-station  without  having 


twenty  ”  filthy”  pipes  puffed  in  her  face  ; 
that  the  majority  of  carriages  in  a  train 
are  devoted  to  smoking  ;  that  ladies  are 
blinded  for  life  by  cigar-ashes  in  their 
eyes,  and  burned  to  death  by  cigarette- 
ends  in  their  frocks  ;  and  this,  and  that, 
and  a  great  deal  more  besides.  There¬ 
fore,  she  is  of  opinion  that  no  man  who 
smokes  is  a  gentleman,  and  no  lady  who 
has  ever  touched  a  cigarette,  even  in  play, 
but  has  ceased  from  that  moment  to  be  a 
lady,  and  has  reason  to  despise  herself 
forever  afterward.  And  to  this  she  signs 
herself  “An  English  Gentlewoman  !” 
Filthy  pipes  !  no  gentleman  1  no  lady  ! 
“  Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ?”  ’Tis  a  pity 
that  a  gentlewoman  should  use  such  un¬ 
gentle  words.  But  does  she  do  well  to 
be  so  angry  ?  Other  people  walk  in  the 
streets  and  ride  in  the  omnibuses  without 
experiencing  any  of  these  sad  things. 
Other  people  take  their  tickets  at  railway- 
stations  and  smell  no  pipes  around  them  ; 
they  are  more  incommoded,  peihaps,  by 
middle-aged  ladies,  burdened  with  bird¬ 
cages  and  bundles,  who  block  the  narrow 
way,  while  they  discuss  and  dispute  the 
whole  system  of  Bradshaw  with  the  ticket- 
clerk.  And  as  to  the  shopping,  we  have 
always  understood  that  men  refrained 
from  that  amusement ;  is  it  possible  that 
the  ladies  smoke  in  the  shops  ?  Our 
“  English  Gentlewoman  ” — what  a  curi¬ 
ous  expression  that  is  ;  does  it  mean  more 
or  less  than  a  Lady  ? — is  supported  in  her 
views  by  “  An  English  Gentleman,” 
whose  argument  is,  we  regret  to  say,  quite 
coQplusive.  lie  has  a  son  who  once  won 
a  race  upon  a  bicycle,  and  then,  while 
walking  abroad,  swallowed  unwittingly  a 
whiff  of  some  passing  pipe  ; — since  then  he 
has  ne^'er  won  another.  Well,  we  have 
always  thought  that  bicycling  was  rather 
a  dangerous  method  of  progression,  but 
we  would  submit  that  such  a  tragedy  as 
this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Now,  we  have 
no  intention  of  defending  or  pleading  the 
cause  of  tobacco  ;  everything  that  can  be 
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•aid  for  and  against  smoking  has  been  said 
too  often  already,  our  own  belief  being 
that  a  good  many  people  who  smoke 
would  be  better  without  it,  and  that  many 
who  do  not  smoke  would  be  the  better 
for  smoking, — an  opinion  which  is  at  least 
impartial  ;  but  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  smoking,  and  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  is  an  unprohtable  habit  which 
may  cause  some  little  annoyance  to  others 
who  do  not  indulge  in  it,  we  must  protest 
against  the  aggressive  and  intolerant  tone 
that  is  adopted  by  some  people  in  criticising 
their  fellow-creatures.  But  first  let  us 
listen  to  the  schoolmistress  on  another 
subject. 

An  American  lady,  not  unknown  as  a 
writer,  has  been  publishing  her  opinion  of 
her  countrywomen,  and,  indeed,  of  wom¬ 
ankind  in  general,  in  respect  to  their 
dresses,  their  manners,  and  their  behavior. 
It  would  be  a  needlessly  unpleasant  task 
to  repeat  this  good  lady’s  words  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  her  accusation  is  of 
the  most  sweeping  character,  and  couched 
in  the  most  forcible  terms,  and  that  the 
burden  of  it  is  that  a  girl  who  dresses  after 
a  certain  fashion,  and  behaves  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner — though  both  dress  and  be¬ 
havior  may  be  considered  innocent  by  the 
world  at  large — cannot  be  modest.  Now, 
there  is  no  charge  that  sounds  more  odi¬ 
ously  in  a  woman’s  mouth,  when  levelled 
against  another  woman,  than  that  of  im¬ 
modesty,  especially  when  it  is  based  upon 
such  slender  and  doubtful  grounds.  A 
perfectly  innocent  and  simple  girl,  dressed 
very  likely  by  her  mother’s  hands,  and 
amusing  herself  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rest  of  her  friends  do,  is  immodest  because 
a  certain  lady  neither  dresses  nor  amuses 
herself  after  the  same  fashion.  Because 
he  happens  to  come  between  the  wind  and 
the  gentility  of  another  lady,  a  young 
bank-cletk  who  smokes  his  pipe  in  a  rail¬ 
way-station,  having,  poor  fellow,  but  few 
moments  in  the  day  when  he  can  enjoy 
the  simple  pleasure,  is  no  gentlenpin. 
Well,  be  it  so  :  the  world  is  in  a  bad  way  ; 
its  pipes  are  filthy  ;  its  men  have  no  man¬ 
ners,  and  are  not  gentlemen  ;  its  women 
have  no  modesty,  and  are  not  ladies  ;  and, 
let  us  add,  its  critics  have  no  charity,  and 
are  neither  just  nor  kind.  From  the  gen¬ 
tler  sex  one  would  expect  more  gentle 
criticism  ;  but  the  schoolmistress  is  inex¬ 
orable.  Moreover  she  spares  no  one,  not 
even  a  Bishop.  A  good  Bishop  ventured 


an  opinion  the  other  day,  that  dancing 
was  a  healthy  exercise  for  girls,  and  was 
promptly  crushed  by  the  rejoinder,  from 
one  of  the  very  ladies  who  had  consulted 
him  on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  that 
basket-making  was  a  more  proper  and 
Christian  diversion.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
schoolmistress  who  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 

The  smoking  controversy  was  enlivened, 
however,  by  one  charming  lady  who 
championed  the  other  side.  ”  What !” 
she  cries.  “  My  father  smokes,  my  hus¬ 
band  smokes  ;  are  they  not  gentlemen  !” 
Perish  the  thought  ! — and  in  a  wild  gust 
of  indignation  she  declares  that  she  will 
smoke  herself,  if  she  pleases.  A  most 
delightful,  breathless,  womanly,  and  illog¬ 
ical  little  letter  she  writes,  and  she  man¬ 
ages  to  display  more  true  womanly  feeling 
and  dignity  in  that  absurd  little  outburst 
than  the  schoolmistress  does  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  her  denunciations. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  silly  prat¬ 
ing  about  ladies  and  gentlemen  f  The 
world  is  peopled  with  men  and  women, 
not  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  and  their 
courtesy  toward  each  other,  as  shown  in 
their  mutual  forbearance,  their  mutual  as¬ 
sistance,  and  their  mutual  expressions  of 
good-will,  is  not  only  a  very  admirable 
thing,  but  is  evidenced  quite  as  much  in 
the  lower  classes  of  society  as  in  the 
higher,  though  perhaps  after  a  rather 
different  fashion.  The  costermonger  who 
gives  a  lift  in  his  cart  to  the  aged  and  dis¬ 
reputable  old  woman  who  sells  match¬ 
boxes,  though  he  may  taint  the  air  mean¬ 
while  with  his  filthy  pipe,  shows  quite  as 
much  gentlemanly  feeling  as  the  crusty 
old  aristocrat  who  insists  upon  cigars  be¬ 
ing  thrown  out  of  a  railway-carriage  win¬ 
dow.  Lady  Oodiva  at  the  opera,  whose 
face  is  the  pleasure  and  admiration  of  all 
beholders,  is  very  often  as  innocent  in  her 
thoughts  and  as  modest  in  her  intentions, 
as  the  ancient  lady  in  a  coal-scuttle  bon¬ 
net  who  opens  the  pews  in  church.  In¬ 
deed,  one  would  as  soon  gauge  the  mod¬ 
esty  of  a  woman  by  her  clothes  as  one 
would  the  position  of  a  man  by  his  hat. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  wear 
the  most  shocking  hats.  The  collection 
of  hats  at  the  Athenscum,  for  instance,  is 
quite  disgraceful.  And  another  word  as 
to  ladies’  dresses.  There  are  journals  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  ;  surely  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
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•crve  snch  dinoasaionn,  then,  for  the  pages 
of  those  papers,  and  not  pablish  them 
abroad  ;  it  is  hardly  seemly  that  a  wom¬ 
an’s  clothes  should  be  hung  upon  a  public 
clothes-line  and  exposed  to  the  public 
gaxe.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  have  a  schoolmistress  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  minor  morals  of  life, 
it  is  also  necessary  that  she  should  show 
some  discrimination  as  to  how  and  where 
she  attacks  us  ;  and  really  she  should 
show  some  more  discretion  in  the  language 
that  she  makes  use  of.  As  a  rule,  these 
good  ladies  defeat  their  own  ends  by  the 
extravagance  and  vehemence  with  which 
they  pursue  them.  These  wild  exaggera¬ 
tions  as  to  the  iniquity  of  smoking  only 
serve  to  raise  the  smile  of  derision  ;  the 
remises  upon  which  the  complaint  is 
ased  are  so  obviously  untrue,  that  the 


conclusions  which  are  drawn  from  them 
appear  equally  false  and  ridiculous.  As 
to  the  American  lady,  the  abuse  that  she 
lavishes  on  her  fellow. women  would  be 
abominable  if  it  were  not  so  utterly  fool¬ 
ish  and  unfounded.  People  who  are 
afflicted  with  this  burning  desire  to  set  the 
rest  of  the  world  right,  have  no  doubt  im¬ 
posed  upon  themselves,  in  all  honest  sin¬ 
cerity,  a  very  unpleasant  task  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  themselves  be 
unpleasant.  The  schoolmistress  is  abroad, 
so  one  must  be  very  careful  as  to  what 
one  says  ;  but  at  least  one  might  venture 
to  suggest  to  her  that  example  is  often 
better  than  precept,  and  that  in  reforming 
the  manners  of  others,  she  would  do  well 
to  pay  more  attention  to  her  own, — Spec¬ 
tator. 
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Most  men  cherish  an  exaggerated  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  happiness  of  the  good  old  times. 
They  are  not  contented  with  asserting  a 
comparative  superiority,  making  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  their  own  waning  capacity  of 
enjoyment ;  things  were,  they  say,  abso¬ 
lutely  of  greater  excellence  when  Plancus 
was  consul.  But  they  almost  always  make 
at  least  one  exception.  They  draw  the 
line  at  their  own  school-days.  Fathers 
glory  in  impressing  upon  their  sons  the 
hardships  they  underwent  in  the  pursuit 
of  grammatical  knowledge.  The  teaching 
was  bad,  the  punishments  Draconian,  the 
food  execrable.  In  some  respects,  no 
doubt,  their  reminiscences  are  worthy  of 
credit.  Boys  are  on  the  whole  infinitely 
better  looked  after  in  these  days  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  Yet  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  and  especially,  it 
seems,  in  the  matter  of  their  books.  This 
at  first  sight  may  appear  paradoxical,  for 
all  the  world  is  aware  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  so-called  aids  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  Fur  one  annotated  edition  of  a 
Greek  play  in  the  old  days  there  are  now 
at  least  a  score,  many  of  them  the  handi¬ 
work  of  good  scholars.  Elementary  mathe- 
matical  books,  histories,  primers  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  French,  introductions  to  various 
branches  of  natural  science,  may  be 


counted  by  the  dozen.  Schoolmasters 
have  spread  like  the  locust,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  teaching  has  multiplied  a 
hundred.fold.  But  despite  this  expan- 
sion  in  every  department  it  cannot  be 
shown — the  reverse  can  perhaps  be  shown 
— that  the  education  of  the  average  school¬ 
boy  has  made,  in  point  of  book-learning, 
any  serious  advance. 

As  regards  Latin  and  Greek  a  good  deal 
must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  modem 
vocabulary,  designed  to  supersede  for 
younger  boys  the  old-fashioned  lexicon. 
The  innovation,  apparently  so  humane,  is 
in  reality  most  pernicious.  Within  the 
compass  of  some  fifty  pages  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  briefest^ 
fashion  the  particular  meanings  which 
will  suit  the  particular  text.  Space  will 
admit  of  no  attempt  to  trace  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  meaning  through  which  a  word 
passes  ;  we  get  the  bald  English  which 
will  make  sense  in  special  passages,  and 
no  more.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  a 
boy  is  promoted  from  this  grandmotherly 
system  to  the  full-blown  woik  of  Liddell 
and  Scott,  he  is  taken  completely  aback. 
He  has  never  learned,  and  is  now  probably 
too  old  ever  to  learn,  bow  to  use  a  diction¬ 
ary  ;  and  if,  as  we  assume,  be  be  one  of 
the  great  mediocrity,  he  finally  leaves 
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school  with  a  suppressed,  if  not  outspoken, 
hatred  of  all  thin^  classical,  and  experi* 
ences  the  utmost  ditHculty  in  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  such  examiners  as  cross 
his  path.  When  there  were  none  of  these 
little  glossaries,  boys  learned  at  all  events 
how  to  look  out  words.  There  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  their  becoming  fair  scholars 
in  the  end  ;  in  fact  the  few  English  classi¬ 
cal  authorities  who  have  enjoyed  more 
than  a  local  reputation  were  produced  on 
this  plan.  At  worst,  there  were  no  new 
dictionarial  mysteries  to  he  painfully 
solved  when  they  rose  to  a  higher  form. 
They  had  iHCome  more  or  less  acquainted 
from  the  very  first  with  the  ponderous 
volume  which  was  to  be  their  boon-com¬ 
panion  throughout  their  scholastic  life. 
\Vhereas,  in  these  days,  there  must  be 
many  boys  who  have  never  explored  the 
pages  of  a  dictionary  at  all.  This,  save  to 
the  clever  ones  in  the  class,  must  ever  be 
a  fatal  error. 

Another,  and  a  scarcely  less,  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  true  scholarship  is 
due  to  the  multiplicity  of  notes  now  cur¬ 
rent.  It  was  hard  enough  before  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  original,  but  it  is  doubly  hard 
to  have  to  extract  the  editor’s  drift  as 
well  as  the  author’s.  Again  there  is  but 
one  author,  while  there  are  editors  innu¬ 
merable,  and  not  always  to  be  reconciled. 
Almost  every  assistant-master  who  has 
taken  a  fairly  good  degree  considers  him¬ 
self  com[>etent  to  edit  Csesar  and  Eurip¬ 
ides.  Even  granting  that  the  renderings 
are  excellent,  they  can  hardly  be  defended 
when  they  lead,  as  they  undoubtedly  do 
in  most  cases,  to  a  blind  reliance  on  an¬ 
other’s  wisdom.  Moreover  they  render 
superfiuous  all  notes  on  the  boy’s  own 
part.  When  everything  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  end  of  the  book,  what 
.need  can  there  be  for  him  to  annotate  on 
his  own  account,  w  hich  used  to  be  thought 
so  essential  to  true  learning  f  The 
teacher,  too,  has  little  left  for  him  to  do 
beyond  correcting  mistakes  which  arise 
from  sheer  idleness  in  neglecting  to  con¬ 
sult,  or  from  failure  to  remember,  the 
editor’s  interpretations.  There  exists  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  inducement  to  give  a  version  of 
his  own  when  every  difficulty  stands  al¬ 
ready  expounded  in  black  and  white. 
Lightly  come,  lightly  go ;  so  easy  a 
method  of  solving  all  problems  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  at  the  moment  to  the 
juvenile  mind,  but  the  solution  is  by  no 


means  so  likely  to  be  retained  as  it  is 
when  laboriously  evolved  by  the  pupil 
himself,  or  dispensed  judiciously  by  the 
teacher  and  committed  to  writing  by  the 
class.  Only  minds  and  natures  of  a  su¬ 
perior  order  can  withstand  the  insidious 
influence  of  such  a  method,  which,  in  plain 
words,  is  not  much  better  than  legalized 
cribbing.  If  any  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
from  notes  they  ought  surely  to  be  sug¬ 
gestive  rather  than  final.  Otherwise,  so 
far  from  fostering  thought  and  originality, 
they  are  eminently  calculated  to  repress 
both.  It  should  be  the  teacher’s  business 
to  provide  a  good  English  rendering  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson.  This,  however,  is  sel¬ 
dom  done,  and,  indeed,  he  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  the  omission  when,  perhaps,  a 
better  scholar  than  himself  has  already 
furnished  the  class  with  a  careful  transla¬ 
tion  of  all  passages  whose  meaning  in  our 
OW'D  tongue  is  not  readily  discernible. 
Oral  interpretation  is  far  more  likely  to 
rest  in  the  memory  of  small  boys  than  the 
printed  page.  Often  enough  the  editor’s 
version,  ^though  remembeied  literally,  is 
not  really  understood  and  itself  stands  in 
need  of  explanation.  It  is  not  seldom 
couched  in  language  which  is  not  familiar 
to  the  tiro  and  must  be  itself  rendered  into 
his  vernacular.  Failing  this  he  is  too  apt, 
while  to  all  appearance  having  acquitted 
himself  well,  to  pass  on  with  quite  erro- 
neous  notions  of  the  friendly  annotator’s 
meaning,  and  is,  in  fact,  left  in  a  state  of 
grosser  ignorance  than  ever. 

It  is  strange,  and  little  to  the  credit  of 
our  head-masters  and  scholars  generally, 
that  wo  are  still  without  a  First  Latin 
Grammar  which  is  universally  accepted. 
Dr.  Arnold  suggested  a  scheme  for  get¬ 
ting  up  what  he  called  national  grammars, 
lie  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  “  that 
a  certain  portion  of  each  grammar  (Latin 
and  Greek)  should  be  assigned  to  the  mas¬ 
ter  or  masters  of  each  of  the  great  schools  : 
e.ff.,  the  accidence  to  one,  syntax  to  an¬ 
other,  prosody  to  a  third  ;  or  probably 
with  greater  subdivisions  ;  that  then  the 
parts  so  drawn  up  should  be  submitted  to 
the  revision  of  the  other  schools,  and  tho 
whole  thus  brought  into  shape.”  I’erhaps 
he  credited  the  race  of  pedagogues  with 
too  much  amiability  ;  it  did  not  strike 
him  that  even  in  so  elementary  a  matter  as 
Latin  grammar  one  scholar  is  not  fond  of 
subjecting  his  views  to  the  criticism  and 
correction  of  another.  In  fact  the  kuowl- 
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edfre  and  explanation  of  grammar  conati- 
tnte  the  very  tenderest  ground  upon  which 
learned  men  can  meet  ;  when  it  is  a  quea- 
tion  of  a  corrupt  or  crabbed  passage  a 
friendly  suggestion  is  not  unwelcome,  but 
no  man  likes  his  grammar  to  be  called  in 
question.  At  any  rate  Dr.  Arnold’s  co¬ 
operative  system  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  to  answer.  The  conflict  of  many 
minds  appears  to  be  fatal  to  a  plain  un¬ 
varnished  statement  of  the  mysteries  of 
oratio  obliqua,  or  the  objective  and  sub¬ 
jective  genitives.  The  great  Rugby  mas¬ 
ter  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  Latin, 
rather  than  K)nglish,  is  the  proper  vehicle 
whereby  to  convey  instniction  in  these  and 
similar  perplexities  ;  it  is  more  easily  re¬ 
membered,  he  maintained,  when  once 
learned.  Also,  “  the  simpler  and  more 
dogmatical  the  rules  are,  the  better.” 
This  advice  has  not  been  too  freely  fol¬ 
lowed  in  recent  publications.  The  so- 
called  Latin  primer  now  in  most  general 
use  is  full  of  faults  and  ambiguities,  thus 
proving  how  hard  it  is  for  even  the  best 
scholars  to  be  either  accurate  or  lucid  in 
small  things.  It  is  but  a  sorry  advertise¬ 
ment  of  our  skill,  and  may  l>e  not  unfair¬ 
ly  dismissed  with  the  words  of  a  famous 
review  :  “  This  book  contains  much  that 
is  new  and  much  that  is  true  :  but  what  is 
new  in  it  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true  is 
not  new.”  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  grammars  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  with  a 
few  judicious  emendations,  would  not 
even  now  supply  the  lower  forms  with  the 
soundest  and  simplest  introduction  to 
Latin  and  Greek  that  they  are  ever  likely 
to  get. 

Tlie  spread,  then,  of  classical  knowledge 
among  boys  of  average  intellect  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  seriously  handicapped 
by  inaccurate  and  obscure  grammars  on 
the  one  hand,  and  texts,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  too  copiously  or  enigmatically  an¬ 
notated  on  the  other.  But  modern  lan¬ 
guages  fare,  as  they  have  ever  fared,  even 
worse.  The  idea  is  long  ago  exploded 
that  it  is  possible  at  a  public  school  to 
learn  colloquial  French  or  German,  yet  a 
good  many  parents,  and  a  few  masters, 
still  cling  to  the  fond  belief  that  those 
tongues  are  there  taught  and  learned  in  a 
very  thorough  manner  as  regards  gram¬ 
mar  and  the  art  of  translation.  Let  us 
once  more  hear  the  Doctor’s  opinion.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chainnan  of  the 
Trustees  of  Rugby  School,  ho  writes  :  I 


assume  it  certainly,  as  the  foundation  of 
all  my  view  of  the  case,  that  boys  at  a 
public  school  never  will  learn  to  speak  or 
pronounce  French  well  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.”  Experience  has  proved  the  ab¬ 
solute  truth  of  this  sentiment.  Even  with 
the  advantage  of  lessons  from  the  most 
highly  polished  Parisian,  the  French  of 
the  ordinary  British  schoolboy  remains  at 
or  below  the  standard  of  Stratfordatte- 
Bowe.  And  not  merely  in  point  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which  might  be  forgiven  him  ; 
but  his  ignorance  is  hopeless  in  genders, 
deplorable  in  past-participles,  profound  in 
syntax.  This  ought  assuredly  not  so  to 
be.  To  learn  French  as  a  dead  language, 
which  is  all  that  is  usually  attempted, 
must,  one  would  think,  be  within  the 
capacity  of  even  the  plainest  understand¬ 
ing.  The  fault  lies  with  the  teachers  and 
the  books.  In  spite  of  their  failure  from 
every  point  of  view,  we  obstinately  per¬ 
sist  in  employing  foreigners  to  teach  the 
elements  of  their  own  mother-tongue. 
In  spite  of  probably  mutual  antipathy,  and 
his  own  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the 
difliculties  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
insular  mind,  the  unhappy  German  or 
Frenchman  still  continues  to  reign  as  the 
dispenser  of  instruction  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  It  is  a  tradition  to  which  we 
cling  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  with  which  it  has  been  invariably  as¬ 
sociated.  It  is  not  merely  that,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  he  fails  to  combine  the  suaviter 
in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re.  English 
masters  too  often  exhibit  a  similar  in¬ 
capacity.  But  he  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  grasp  the  full  insidiousness  of  the 
many  pitfalls  which  his  language  submits 
to  the  alien  student.  We  would  forgive 
him  the  imperfect  discipline  which  distin¬ 
guishes  his  class  if  he  could  but  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  not  teaching  little  Gauls 
or  Teutons.  There  does  indeed  arrive  a 
point  at  which  his  assistance  becomes  in¬ 
dispensable,  or,  in  any  case,  of  the  greatest 
value.  But  this  is  at  a  much  later  period 
of  the  pupil’s  cuniculum.  When  boys 
have  thoroughly  mastered  the  French  and 
German  grammars,  and  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  art  of  translation  from  and 
into  those  tongues,  it  is  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  converse  with  the  lively  native, 
to  learn  at  his  lips  the  very  finest  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  extract  from  him  the 
quintessence  of  style  and  diction.  This, 
however,  is  a  sublimity  to  which  only  a 
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Tery  few  of  our  schoolboys  can  pretend  to 
soar,  and  in  the  earlier  stages,  which  are 
all  that  are  scaled  by  the  majority,  the 
teaching  should  undoubtedly  be  confided 
to  Englishmen  whose  attainments  in  this 
particular  line  have  been  tested  and  ap¬ 
proved.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
find  men  properly  qualified  for  giving  this 
elementary  instruction  ;  at  any  rate,  if  the 
system  were  encouraged,  the  demand 
would  certainly  and  speedily  create  an 
adequate  supply. 

Grammars  compiled  by  foreigners  for 
use  in  English  schools  are  for  the  most 
part  highly  unsatisfactory.  But  happily 
our  own  countrymen  have  here,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  come  to  the  rescue, 
for  nothing  in  this  department  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  books  which  l>ear  the  name 
of  the  head-master  of  University  College 
School.  The  selection  of  authors  for 
translation,  however,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  In  classical  studies  the  choice  is 
limited.  For  beginners  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  through  the  stereotyped 
course  of  Lucian  and  Xenophon,  Ctesar 
and  Ovid,  and  it  is  not  our  fault  that  these 
writers  dealt  with  matters  not  in  them¬ 
selves  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind. 
Probably  few  Greeklings  or  infant  Romans 
were  called  upon  to  study  them.  We  are 
compelled  to  make  the  best  of  what  has 
come  down  to  us.  But  the  case  is  quite 
different  where  modern  languages  and 
modern  writers  are  concerned.  What  boy 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  can  be  expected  to 
derive  any  pleasure  from  the  travels  of 
Heine  or  Goethe  f  Niebuhr’s  Heroenge- 
tehichten  may  inspire  a  passing  interest, 
but  we  get  enough  about  Hercules  and 
Perseus  in  our  Latin  and  Greek.  Why 
do  not  editors  take  the  trouble  to  select 
and  annotate,  if  they  will,  books  really 
adapted  to  the  tender  years  which  they 
are  intended  to  occupy  t  French  and 
German  reading  for  little  boys  surely 
ought  not  to  be  above  the  standard  of  the 
English  books  in  which  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  delight.  Not  many  chil¬ 
dren  are  found  engrossed  in  English  works 
corresponding  in  difficulty  of  language  or 
allusion  to  Schiller’s  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leant,  or  even  to  Madame  de  Witt’s  Der- 
riere  let  Haiet ;  yet  these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  put  into  their  reluctant  hands 
at  our  public  schools,  when  they  are  but 
just  entered  upon  their  teens.  Heine’s 
Beittbilder  are  charming  when  we  are  old 


enough  to  enjoy  the  published  travels  of 
some  of  our  own  eminent  countrymen, 
but  certainly  not  licfore  that  date.  From 
another  point  of  view  also  the  selection  is 
ill-advised.  The  end  at  which  we  arc  sup¬ 
posed  to  aim,  but  of  which  we  have  hither¬ 
to  fallen  lamentably  shoit,  is  essentially  a 
practical  one.  We  seek  so  to  familiarize 
our  boys  with  the  French  and  German 
idioms  that  on  leaving  school  they  may  be 
competent  to  turn  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired  to  definite  and  remunerative  ac¬ 
count.  Experience  has  proved  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  teaching  an  English  lad,  while 
at  an  English  school,  a  foreign  language 
colloquially.  Something  in  him  revolts 
agains^  the  idea,  and  it  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  as  impracticable.  But  he 
might  at  least  be  taught  to  understand  a 
newspaper  and  write  a  grammatical  and 
idiomatic  letter.  What  percentage  even 
of  those  who  hail  from  the  “  modern 
side”  can  compass  either  of  Uiese  things  ? 
They  are  assuredly  not  to  be  learned  by 
reading  laboriously  fragments  of  Schiller 
and  Uhland,  of  Fenelon  and  Guizot 
Those  who  naturally  have  a  turn  and  taste 
for  literature  will  find  out  for  themselves 
in  good  time  the  beauties  of  dramatic  or 
historical  authors  in  whatever  tongue  they 
have  been  well  grounded  ;  but  meanwhile 
a  vast  amount  of  time  is  wasted  by  forcing 
them  to  begin  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the 
beginning. 

The  old-fashioned  Euclid,  which  alone 
used  to  represent  the  earliest  steps  in 
geometry,  is  being  gradually  superseded  by 
modern  treatises,  mostly  modifications  of 
the  original.  Arithmetic  and  elementary 
algebra,  though  their  rules  and  formulte 
must  always  remain  pretty  much  the  same, 
are  no  less  frequently  appearing  in  a  new 
dress,  or  what  purports  to  be  so.  Mathe¬ 
matics  being  a  branch  of  study  which  does 
not  admit  of  much  taste  or  humor,  or  even 
divergence  of  opinion,  there  could,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  no  reason  why,  when 
once  first-rate  manuals  had  been  written, 
others  should  be  written  at  all.  A  dead 
language  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  field  for 
the  display  of  elegant  scholarship  and  re¬ 
fined  speculation,  but  there  is  little  room 
for  airing  one’s  wit  in  a  plain  statement 
of  Rule  of  Three  or  the  Binomial  The¬ 
orem.  Yet  every  mathematical  master 
thinks  he  can  improve  upon  Todhunter, 
and  if,  by  compiling  a  little  book,  which 
is  practically  Todhunter’s  but  contains  a 
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new  set  of  examples,  he  can  oust  that  endtirin^  race  of  parents  may  well  stand 
fl^eat  man  from  the  school,  he  feels  that  aghast  at  the  long  list  of  works  nowadays 
he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  Moreover,  he  deemed  indispensable  for  their  sous,  espe- 
makes  money  by  the  venture.  lie  does  cially  when  they  contrast  it  with  the  too 
not  depend,  like  other  writers,  upon  the  often  meagre  result.  If  they  are  curious 
caprice  of  the  public,  for  his  public  is  al-  enough  to  overhaul  them  in  detail  they 
ready  secured  to  him.  Generation  after  may  derive  further  food  for  reliecticn 
generation  of  boys  must  buy  his  books  ;  from  the  discovery  that  scarcely  a  single 
generation  after  generation  of  parents  volume  has  been  read  through  ;  many, 
must  pay  for  them,  and  usually  without  indeed,  especially  of  those  in  French  and 
the  advantage  of  that  liberal  discount  German,  have  been  used  only  some  half- 
which  is  so  pleasant  a  feature  of  book-buy-  dozen  times,  while  a  few  have  never  been 
ing  in  these  days.  so  much  as  opened.  A  change  of  form  is 

It  has  of  late  become  the  fashion  to  ex-  held  to  involve  also  a  complete  renewal  of 
hibit,  to  use  a  medical  term,  modern  his-  book-furniture.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
tory  in  doses  or  epochs.  It  would  take  by  the  general  run  of  boys  nothing  is 
some  time  to  enumerate  the  various  series  learned  thoroughly  ?  A  poor  smatteiing 
now  current,  but  for  junior  school  use  of  each  subject  is  all  that  can  be  fairly 
they  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  utility.  The  looked  for  under  such  a  system.  In  many 
old  maxim  about  “  grasping  the  univer-  respects  the  principles  of  education,  as  re- 
sal  ”  must  needs  fall  to  the  ground  when  gards  both  boys  and  girls,  have  certainly 
the  history  of  England  is  set  forth  in  a  been  altered  for  the  better  during  the  past 
dozen  or  more  periods,  each  by  a  differ-  few  years.  Young  ladies,  possessing  no 
ent  writer.  History  is  always  liable  to  be  musical  soul,  are  not  now  compelled  to 
merged  in  the  particular  views  of  the  his-  waste  thousands  of  precious  hours  in  futile 
toriau,  and  in  this  shape  it  can  scarcely  strumming  on  the  keyboard.  For  boys 
escape  that  dismal  fate.  Instead  of  gain-  liStin  verse  is  no  longer  obligatory  ;  even 
ing  a  general  impression  of  the  subject  by  the  hitherto  inevitable  study  of  Greek  may 
means  of  the  facts,  and  the  facts  alone,  be  escaped,  and  that  of  German  substi- 
the  boy  is  apt  to  become  hopelessly  con-  tuted  ;  but  the  plague  of  books,  and,  what 
fused  among  the  heterogeneous  opinions  is  worse,  of  books  half-read,  remains.  It 
which  he  is  invited  to  remember.  A  is  as  though  the  irony  of  schoolmasters 
rabid  Royalist  has,  perhaps,  written  on  had  too  literally  accepted  in  their  pupils’ 
Cromwell,  a  Protestant  on  Queen  Mary,  a  behalf  the  Baconian  dictum,  “  Some  Imoks 
Jesuit  on  the  Georges.  All  breadth  of  are  to  be  tasted.  ”  Of  those  others  which 
view  is  obviously  swamped.  Far  better  “  are  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ”  the 
leave  him  to  the  facts  and  let  him  trust  to  supply  seems  to  have  failed  altogether, 
his  own  brains  for  one  day  evolving  some  That  much  vaunted  institution,  the  modern 
sort  of  criticism  of  them.  For  later  side,  is  partly  responsible  for  this.  It  was 
reading  these  separate  and  self-contained  adopted  from  most  laudable  motives.  As 
little  volumes  may  possibly  have  their  use.  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  conti- 
But  for  small  boys  the  prevalent  multi-  dently  ex|)ected  to  inaugurate  perennial 
plication  of  small  books,  whether  on  bis-  peace,  so  was  the  modem  side  hailed  as 
tory  or  any  other  subject,  is  a  grievous  the  symbol  of  a  millennium  of  imlustry. 
mistake  Facts,  not  fancies,  are  the  There  were  to  be  no  more  idle  boy.s,  for 
proper  food  for  the  schoolboy  up  to  a  cer-  the  tastes  of  all  would  now  be  consulted, 
tain  point  in  his  career.  VVe  are,  as  a  Those  who  shied  at  Homer  might  now, 
nation,  notoriously  ignorant  of  even  the  if  they  pleased,  take  refuge  in  Heine, 
facts  of  our  own  history  and  geography  ;  while  those  in  whose  nostrils  the  name  of 
and  until  such  elementary  knowledge  has  Greek  iambics  was  nut  too  fragrant  might 
been  mastered  it  seems  to  be  sheer  folly  seek  consolation  in  the  pages  of  Moliere, 
to  burden  our  boys’ minds  with  the  un-  or  the  chaste  delights  of  geometrical  draw- 
important  opinions  of  a  crew  of  third-rate  ing.  By  this  time  it  is  pretty  generally 
historians.  admitted  that  the  plan  has  only  succeeded 

This  multiplication  of  school-books  is,  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  clever  or 
in  truth,  one  of  the  banes  of  modern  edu-  industrious  get  on  as  they  get  on  every- 
cation.  It  entails,  among  other  evils,  a  where  ;  the  idle  go  on  still  in  their  idle- 
qnite  unnecessary  expense.  The  much-  ness  and  remain  as  ignorant  as  they  would 
New  Skbies.— Tol.  LU.,  No.  4.  31 
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have  done  bad  they  been  fed  on  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Euripides.  It  was  very  soon 
discovered  by  the  subtle  juvenile  intelli¬ 
gence  that  modern  work  is  on  the  whole 
much  easier,  and  more  capable  than  the 
ancient  classics  of  being  scamped.  Par¬ 
ents  were  deceived  by  the  peremptory  ring 
of  the  title,  and  cbeiished  glorious  visions 
of  the  choicest  Civil  Service  appointments 
for  their  stupidest  offspring.  Too  late 
the  bitter  truth  damned  upon  them  that 
not  only  were  their  stupid  ones  incapable 
of  competing  successfully  in  a  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  examination,  but  now,  by  abandoning 
their  Greek,  they  had  rendered  themselves 
quite  unable  even  to  matriculate.  In  short, 
as  the  homely  proverb  runs,  they  were 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  ;  both 
the  University  and  the  Office  looked 
askance  at  them.  And  thus  was  exposed 
the  hollow  mockery  of  the  modern  side, 
which,  however,  still  continues  to  flourish 
in  its  peculiar  fashion,  for  parents  are  hu¬ 
man  and  “hope  springs  eternal.”  But 
in  the  end,  if  anything  in  the  shape  of 
competition  be  attempted,  recourse  must 
be  had,  in  an  alarming  percentage  of  cases, 
to  the  services  of  that  best-abused  of  mid¬ 
dlemen,  the  Crammer. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  measure  could 
a  Censor,  or  Censorial  Board,  be  appointed 
whose  province  it  should  be  to  exercise  a 
general  and  particular  supervision  with 
respect  to  school-books — if  not  all,  at 
least  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  public  education.  Such 
a  Board  should  composed  of  members 
who  are  not  only  experienced  teachers,  but 
also  above  suspicion  as  to  the  depth, 
breadth,  and  accuracy  of  their  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  Its  verdict  should  be  final,  and  it 
should  bo  empowered  to  amend  or  reject 
at  pleasure.  Legislation  of  this  kind,  if 
judiciously  exercised,  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  salutary.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
probably  lead  to  some  sort  of  uniformity 
in  elementary  class-books,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  very  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  As 
things  are,  no  two  schools  use  the  same 
books,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  from 
year  to  year  what  changes  may  occur  in 
the  list.  This  uncertainty  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  perhaps  even  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  ;  it  is 
well,  no  doubt,  that  they  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  newest  lights  in  each  sub¬ 
ject.  But  we  have  now  been  teaching  the 
elements  long  enough  to  feel  pretty  sore 


that  no  new  primer  of  any  kind  is  likely 
to  be  essentially  superior  to  some  that  have 
gone  before  it.  A  great  many  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  exterminated  rmvt  and  branch. 
Our  censors,  having  made  their  selection, 
would  next,  by  an  easy  transition,  proceed 
to  regulate  the  proportion  in  which  for 
young  boys  the  hours  should  be  assigned 
to  the  various  subjects.  Some  of  the 
glaring  reproaches  of  the  present  curricu¬ 
lum  might  then  be  happily  removed.  A 
public  schoolboy,  for  instance,  as  now 
educated,  if  be  follows  the  regular  course 
and  declines  to  be  moderniaed,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  acquire  a  certain  facility  in  respect 
of  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
in  composition.  lie  has  been  well  drilled 
in  the  topography  of  ancient  Athens  and 
Rome,  and  knows  all  about  the  Sicilian 
expedition  and  the  Samnite  wars.  But 
he  is  sublimely  ignorant  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try’s  history  ;  to  name  the  victories  of 
Mailborough  or  Wellington  is  too  often 
beyond  his  powers,  while  of  constitutional 
developments  he  has  learned  never  a  word. 
It  is  the  same  with  geography.  He  knows 
with  minute  correctness  where  to  look  for 
Cannie,  Sphacteria,  or  Miletus,  but  ask 
him  to  enumerate  the  chief  towns  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  em¬ 
pire,  or  the  largest  rivers-  of  India,  and  he 
is  speechless.  Of  what  is  commonly  called 
general  information  his  stock  is  extremely 
small  ;  be  is  well  up  in  the  uses  of  the 
middle  voice,  but  knows  little  about  the 
French  Revolution  and  less  about  Burke. 
His  classical  studies  would  not  suffer  ap¬ 
preciably  if  they  were  curtailed  by  a  few 
hours,  and  the  time  thus  gained  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  perusal  of  European  history 
and  the  modern  atlas. 

The  members  of  our  Censorial  Body,  if 
they  were  as  judicious  as  we  assume  them 
to  be,  would  also  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
abolish  all  foreign  instructors  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  French  and  German.  By  con¬ 
fining  the  labors  of  these  gentlemen  to  the 
higher  forms,  in  which  they  would  pre¬ 
sumably  have  to  do  with  Imys  to  whom 
the  future  is  beginning  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect,  they  would  invest  them  with  a 
dignity  which  hitherto  they  have  invaria¬ 
bly  lacked.  In  their  present  position  they 
have  to  fight  against  tremendous  odds. 
The  hours  assigned  to  them,  as  compared 
with  those  allowed  to  classical  masters,  are 
absurdly  few.  Who  can  teach  French  in 
two  hours  a  week,  the  pupil  during  the 
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remaining  hundred  and  forty-two  never 
giving  the  matter  a  thought  ?  Who  ever 
vet  could  point  to  a  boy  who,  not  being 
in  a  class  specially  devoted  to  modern  sub¬ 
jects,  gained  more  than  the  feeblest  hold 
on  the  language  throughout  his  school- 
course,  unless  indeed  he  enjoyed  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  in  the  holidays  i  But 
even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
foreign  masters  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  their  native 
tongue  to  little  boys  in  a  class.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried  fur  a  great  many 


years  and  has  always  resulted  in  failure. 
But  let  the  drudgery  be  as  distasteful  as  it 
may,  it  must  yet  fall  to  some  one’s  lot  ; 
and  that  some  une  ought  to  be  a  qualified 
Englishman,  who  knows  and  can  antici¬ 
pate  the  difficulties  which  youthful  islanders 
are  likely  to  encounter,  explaining  them  in 
words  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers — and  who  also  is  able  to  enforce 
that  discipline  without  which  all  teaching, 
native  or  foreign,  comes,  and  must  always 
come,  to  naught. — Afacmillarn't  Maga¬ 
zine. 


THE  STAGE  IN  SHAKSPEARE’S  DAY. 

Br  WILLIAM  POEL. 


Ah  Englishman  visitine  Venice  about 
1805  wrote  in  a  letter  from  that  city,  “  I 
was  at  one  of  their  playhouses  where  I 
saw  a  comedy  acted.  The  house  is  very 
beggarly  and  base  in  comparison  with  our 
stately  playhouses  in  England,  neither  can 
the  actors  compare  with  us  for  apparel, 
shows,  and  music.”  This  opinion  is  coo- 
hrmed  by  Busino,  who  has  left  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  1617, 
where  he  observed  a  crowd  of  nobility 
“  listening  as  silently  and  soberly  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  And  Thomas  ileywood  the  dram¬ 
atist,  not  later  than  1602,  affirms  that  tlie 
English  stage  is  ‘‘  an  ornament  to  the  city 
which  strangers  of  all  nations  repairing 
hither  report  of  in  their  countries,  behold¬ 
ing  them  here  with  some  admiration,  for 
what  variety  of  entertainment  can  there 
be  in  any  city  of  Christendom  more  than 
in  London  !”  In  fact,  the  English  people 
at  this  time,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
before  them,  were  lovers  of  the  theatre 
and  of  tragic  spectacles.  Leonard  Digges, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  has  left  on  record 
the  impression  made  upon  the  spectators 
by  a  representation  of  one  of  Shakspeare’s 
tragedies  : 

So  have  I  seen  when  Ctesar  would  appear, 

And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 
Brntns  and  Cassias.  Oh  !  how  the  audience 
Were  ravished,  with  what  wonder  they  went 
thence  I 

But  plays  as  perfect  in  design  as  Jnliut 
Ccetar,  Othello  and  Macbeth  were  the  ex¬ 
ception,  not  the  rule,  upon  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  They  were  the  outcome  of  nearly 
twenty  years’  experiment  in  play-writing. 


a  period  during  which  Shakspeare  mas¬ 
tered  his  art  and  schooled  his  audience  to 
appreciate  the  serious  unraixed  with  the 
ludicrous.  When  he  first  wrote  for  the 
stage,  plays  needed  to  have  in  them  all 
that  the  taste  of  the  day  demanded  in  the 
way  of  comic  interlude  and  music,  A 
dramatic  representation  was  a  continuous 
performance  given  without  pause  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  the  dramatists,  in 
compliance  with  the  custom,  used  the 
double  story,  so  often  to  be  found  in  the 
plays  of  the  time,  in  order  that  the  move¬ 
ment  should  be  continued  uninterrupted¬ 
ly.  The  characters  in  each  story  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  alternate  scenes,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  full  scene  in  which  all  the 
characters  appeared  together,  Ben  Jon- 
son  condemned  this  form  of  play.  He 
ridiculed  the  use  of  short  scenes,  and  the 
bringing  on  to  the  stage  of  the  characters 
in  pairs.  Yet  he  himself  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
day,  as  is  shown  in  his  first  two  comedies, 
written  to  be  acted  without  pause  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Later  on  he  adopted  the 
Terentian  method  of  construction,  that  of 
dividing  the  plays  into  acts  and  making 
each  act  a  complete  episode  in  itself  ;  and 
in  his  dedication  prefixed  to  the  play  of 
the  Fox,  he  claims  to  have  labored  “  to 
reduce  not  only  the  ancient  forms  but 
manners  of  the  scene.”  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  irri¬ 
tated  at  Shakspeare’s  tolerance  of  the 
hybrid  class  of  play  then  in  vogu^.  Yet 
Shakspeare,  if  he  thought  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
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audience  according  to  tbe  rules  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  ancients,  none  tbe  less 
strove  to  put  limits  to  tbe  irregulaiities  of 
bis  contemporaries.  Plays  which  do  not 
observe  the  classical  rules  must  yet  ob¬ 
serve  rules  of  sume  kind,  if  they  are  to 
please.  He  therefore  sought  to  establish 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  national  taste, 
and  his  first  aim  was  the  combination  of 
the  serious  and  the  ludicrous.  He  desired 
unity  of  fable  with  vaiiety  of  movement, 
and  endeavored  to  abolish  the  use  of  im¬ 
promptu  dialogue  by  writing  his  own  in¬ 
terludes  and  making  them  part  of  the  play. 
Shakspeare  wished  to  satisfy  his  audience 
and  himself  at  the  same  time  ;  and  by  tbe 
force  of  his  dramatic  genius,  he  succeeded 
where  others  failed,  and  wrote  plays  which 
are  as  suitable  for  the  stage  to-day  as 
when  they  were  written. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  plays  which 
were  acted  at  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
theatres  are  now  lost  to  us  ;  and  this  dra¬ 
matic  literature  must  have  been  of  un¬ 
usual  excellence,  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
that  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
may  be  applied  to  the  lives  of  plays. 
From  the  names  of  the  lost  plays,  acces»i- 
ble  to  us  in  such  places  as  Hentlowe's 
Liar  if  or  the  Stationers'  Bepisters,  it  may 
l>e  inferred  that  the  groundwork  of  many 
of  them  consisted  either  of  political  or 
purely  social  and  domestic  topics.  Do¬ 
mestic  tragedy  was  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  forms  of  the  drama.  In  fact  the 
dramatists,  in  most  instances,  took  the 
material  for  their  plays  from  their  own 
and  their  neighbors’  experiences.  They 
wrote  about  what  they  knew,  and  all  that 
was  uppermost  in  men’s  minds  was  laid 
bold  of  by  them,  and  brought  upon  the 
stage  with  only  a  little  transparent  con¬ 
cealment.  Tbe  topical  Elizabethan  drama, 
in  such  plays  as  have  come  down  to  us, 
viewed  from  a  purely  historical  standpoint, 
is  a  very  accurate  though  not  very  natter¬ 
ing  embodiment  of  middle-class  society  in 
London  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From 
it  we  learn  tbe  dangers  incurr^  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  class  of  riotous  idlers, 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  over  whom 
tbe  authorities  exercised  little  control  ; 
we  are  given  striking  descriptions  of  the 
London  “  roughs  — of  these  “  s wag¬ 
ging,  swearing,  drunken,  desperate  Dicks, 
that  have  the  stab  readier  in  their  hands 
tliau  a  ()enny  in  their  purses.”  We  read, 
tooi,  of  the  games  that  children  played  in 


the  streets  ;  of  the  assembling  of  the  men 
of  fashion  and  business  in  St.  Paul’s ; 
and  of  the  dense  crowding  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  streets  at  the  dinner  hour,  when 
the  throng  left  the  cathedral.  The  con¬ 
versation  that  the  characteis  indulge  in, 
apart  from  the  immediate  plot,  invariably 
relates  to  current  events.  In  a  play  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
one  of  tbe  characters  talks  about  Ireland 
in  a  way  that  might  apply  to  the  present 
day  : 

The  land  gives  good  increase 
Of  every  blessing  for  the  use  of  man. 

And  'tis  great  pity  the  inhabitants 
Will  not  be  civil  and  live  nnder  law. 

Unsavory  and  uninteresting  as  some  of 
the  details  of  the  Elizabethan  domestic 
tragedies  are,  they  were  often  used  with 
an  avowedly  moral  aim,  and  they  had, 
according  to  many  contemporary  accounts, 
the  most  salutary  effect  on  evil-doeis.* 
It  was  not  more  than  forty  years  after 
Shakspeaie’s  death,  that  Richard  Fleck- 
noe,  in  his  Lisemrse  of  the  Engluh  Stage, 
comments  upon  tbe  altered  character  of 
the  drama  : — 

Now  for  the  difference  betwixt  onr  Theatres 
and  those  of  former  times  ;  they  were  but 
plain  and  simple,  with  no  other  scenes  nor 
decorations  of  the  stage,  bat  only  old  Tapes¬ 
try,  and  the  Stage  strewed  with  Bushes, 
whereas  onrs  for  cost  and  ornament  are  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  height  of  Magnificence,  bnt  that 
which  makes  onr  Stage  the  better,  makes  onr 
Playes  the  worse,  perhaps  through  striving 
now  to  make  them  more  for  sight  than  hear¬ 
ing,  whence  that  solid  joy  of  the  interior  is 
lost,  and  that  benefit  which  men  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  from  Playes,  from  which  they  seldom 
or  never  went  away  bat  far  better  and  wiser 
than  when  they  came. 

The  sbor^  space  of  time — two  hours  and 
a  half — in  which  an  Elizabethan  play  was 
acted  in  Shakspeare’ a  time,  has  excited 
much  discussion  among  commentators. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  dialogue, 
which  often  exceeds  two  thousand  lines, 
was  all  spoken  on  the  stage,  for  none  of 
the  dramatists  wrote  with  a  view  to  pub¬ 
lication,  and  few  of  the  plays  were  printed 
from  the  author’s  manuscript.  This  fact 
points  to  tbe  possession  of  a  skilled  and 
rapid  delivery  on  tbe  part  of  the  actor. 


*  The  writer  is  indebted  for  his  information 
on  the  Elizabethan  Topical  Drama  to  Mr.  Sid¬ 
ney  L.  Lee's  admirable  paper  The  Topical  Hide 
(f  the  EUiabethan  Drama,  pablished  in  the 
Tranaactwns  of  the  New  Shakspeare  Society. 
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Artists  of  the  French  school,  whose  voices 
are  highly  trained  and  capable  of  a  varied 
and  subtle  modulation,  will  run  through  a 
speech  of  fifty  lines  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  rapidity  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  blank  verse  of  the  bliza* 
bethan  dramatists  was  spoken  trippingly 
on  the  tongue.”  In  the  Stage  Player' $ 
Complaint,  a  pamphlet  that  appeared  in 
1641,  we  find  an  actor  making  use  of  this 
expression  :  ‘‘  Oh,  the  times  when  my 
tongue  have  ranne  as  fast  upon  the  Sceane 
as  a  Windebankes  pen  over  the  ocean.” 
As  the  plays,  moreover,  were  not  divided 
into  acts,  no  pause  was  necessary  in  the 
representation  ;  they  were,  besides,  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  the  opening  of 
every  scene  to  be  spoken  by  characters 
who  had  not  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  one,  this  being  done,  presuma¬ 
bly,  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay.  So  with 
an  efficient  elocution  and  no  ”  waits,”  the 
Elizabethan  actors  would  have  got  through 
one-half  of  a  play  before  our  Victorian 
actors  could  cover  a  third.  Even  Ben 
Jonson,  while  disliking  the  form  of  the 
Elizal»ethan  drama,  recognized  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  dramatist  of  simplicity  in  the 
method  of  representation.  He  alludes, 
with  not  a  little  contempt,  to  Inigo  Jones’s 
costly  settings  of  the  masque  at  the  Court 
of  King  James  : 

A  wooden  dagger  is  a  dagger  of  wood. 

Nor  gold  nor  ivory  haft  can  make  it  good  .  .  . 
Or  to  make  boards  to  speak  !  There  is  a  task  > 
Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque. 
Pack  with  your  pedling  poetry  to  the  Stage. 
This  is  the  money-got  mechanic  age  ! 

But  poetry  was  then  leaving  the  stage, 
never  to  return  to  it.  Managers  had  found 
that  it  was  easier  and  more  lucrative  to 
cater  for  the  eye  of  the  public  than  for  its 
ear  ;  to  labor  over  the  color  and  surface 
of  a  play  than  over  the  matter  and  foun¬ 
dation.* 


*  If  a  theatre  were  established  in  this 
country  for  the  performance  of  Sbakspeare’s 
plays  with  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  acted  in  his  time,  it  might 
limit  the  endless  experiments,  mutilations, 
and  profitless  discussions  that  every  revival 
occasions.  “To  read  a  play,”  says  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  “  is  a  knack,  the  fruit  of  mnch 
knowledge  and  some  imagination,  comparable 
to  that  of  reading  score  the  reader  is  apt  to 
miss  the  proper  point  of  view.  In  omitting 
one-third  of  the  play  every  time  Shakspeare 
is  acted,  the  most  appropriate  scenes  for 
representation  may  not  always  be  chosen. 
Bat  were  the  entire  play  acted  occasionally. 


The  Elizabethan  dramatists,  as  a  rule, 
deprecated  the  priuting  of  their  plays. 
They  regretted  that  ‘‘  scenes  invented 
merely  to  be  spoken  should  be  inforciveiy 
published  to  be  read.”  Elocution  was  to 
the  playwrights  an  all-important  considera¬ 
tion.  They  acknowledged  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  labors  ”  lay  much  in  the 
actor’s  voice  that  be  must  speak  well, 
”  though  he  understand  not  what,”  for  if 
the  actor  had  not  ”  a  facility  and  natural 
dexterity  in  his  delivery,  it  must  needs 
sound  harsh  to  the  auditor,  and  procure 
his  distaste  and  displeasure.”  A  good 
tragedy,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  opinion,  ”  must 
have  truth  of  argument,  dignity  of  per¬ 
sons,  gravity  and  height  of  elocution 
“  words,”  he  says,  ”  should  be  chosen 
that  have  their  sound  ample,  the  compo¬ 
sition  full,  the  absolution  plenteous,  and 
poured  out  all  grave,  sinewy,  and  strong.” 
And  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  1612,  thus 
writes  in  defence  of  the  actor’s  art  : 
”  Tully,  in  bis  booke,  Ad  Caium  Heren- 
nium,  requires  five  things  in  an  oratoiv — 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  memory, 
and  pronuntiation  ;  yet  all  are  imperfect 
without  the  sixth,  which  is  action  ;  for  be 
his  invention  never  so  fluent  and  exquisite, 
his  disposition  and  order  never  so  com¬ 
posed  and  formall,  his  eloquence  and 
elaborate  phrases  never  so  materiall  and 
pithy,  his  memory  never  so  ferine  and  re¬ 
tentive,  his  pronuntiation  never  so  musical 
and  plausive  ;  yet  without  a  comely  and 
elegant  gesture,  a  gratious  and  a  bewitch¬ 
ing  kind  of  action,  a  natural  and  familiar 
motion  of  the  head,  the  hand,  the  body, 
and  a  moderate  and  fit  countenance  suita¬ 
ble  to  all  the  rest,  I  hold  a'!  the  rest  as 
nothing.  A  delivery  and  sweet  action  is 
the  glosse  and  beauty  of  any  discourse 
that  belongs  to  a  scholler  ;  and  this  is  the 
action  behovefiil  in  any  that  prof  esse  this 
quality,  not  to  use  any  impudent  or  forced 
motion  in  any  part  of  the  body,  no  rough 
or  other  violent  gesture,  nor,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  stand  like  a  stiSe  starcht  man, 
but  to  qiialifle  everything  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  personated  :  for  in 
over-acting  tricks,  and  toyling  too  much 


the  author's  point  of  view  could  not  fail  to 
declare  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Germany,  always  to  the  fore  in  Shakspearian 
matters,  has  obtained  in  Baron  Perfall,  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  in  Munich, 
an  advocate  for  the  performance  of  Khak- 
speare’s  plays  as  they  were  originally  acted. 
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in  the  anticke  habit  of  humoura,  men  of 
the  ripest  desert,  greatest  opinions,  and 
l»est  reputations,  may  break  into  tlie  naost 
violent  absurdities.  I  take  not  upon  me 
to  teach,  but  to  advise  ;  for  it  becomes 
my  juniority  rather  to  be  pupiled  inyselfe 
than  to  instruct  others.” 

Sbakspeare,  also,  though  not  so  great 
an  actor  as  he  was  a  dramatist,  knew  as 
well  what  was  needed  for  the  ait  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other,  and  perhaps  thought 
even  more  about  the  acting  because  he 
had  the  less  genius  for  it.  There  are 
abundant  passages  to  be  found  in  his  plays 
to  show  that  the  appropriate  action  to  suit 
the  word  was  not  a  consideration  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  actor’s  discretion. 

If  the  actors  were  fortunate  in  having 
poets  such  as  Sbakspeare,  Jonson,  and 
Hey  wood,  not  only  to  write  for  them,  but 
also  to  instruct  them,  the  poets  were  no 
less  fortunate  in  their  actors.  Of  Bur¬ 
bage,  we  are  told  that  he  had  all  the  parts 
of  an  excellent  orator,  animating  his  words 
with  his  speech,  and  his  speech  with 
action,  so  that  his  auditors  were  ”  never 
more  delighted  than  when  he  spoke,  nor 
more  sorry  than  when  be  held  his  peace  ; 
yet  even  then  he  was  an  excellent  actor 
still,  never  failing  in  his  part  when  be  had 
done  speaking,  but  with  his  looks  and 
gesture  maintaining  it  still  unto  the 
height.”  We  learn  that  he  was  small  in 
rtature  ;  that  every  thought  and  mood 
could  be  understood  from  his  face  ;  and 
that  because  of  his  gifts  he  was  ”  only 
worthy  to  come  on  the  stage,”  and  b^ 
cause  of  his  honesty  ”  he  was  more  worthy 
than  to  come  on.”  So  great  was  Bur¬ 
bage’s  popularity  that  London  received 
the  news  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
within  a  few  days  of  that  of  the  Queen, 
King  James’s  Consort,  with  a  greater 
manifestation  of  grief  than  they  bestowed 
on  the  lady.  I’erhaps  Sbakspeare  was 
thinking  of  Burbage’s  unusual  ability  when 
he  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

The  eyes  of  men 

After  a  well  grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedions.* 

Dick  Robinson  was  an  actor  of  women’s 
arts.  Ben  Jonson  has  left  on  record  that 
e  could  dress  better  than  forty  women, 
and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  lawyer’s  wife, 
could  convulse  with  merriment  a  supper 

•  Bichard  IL,  v.  2. 


party.  Acting  so  realistic  as  his  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Puiitans.  Stephen 
Gosson  writes,  “  Which  way,  I  bes-eech 
you,  shall  they  be  excused  that  put  on, 
not  the  apparel  only,  but  the  gate,  the 
gestures,  the  voice,  the  ^lassions  of  a  wom¬ 
an.”  Nathan  Field  was  the  son  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  as  well 
as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the¬ 
atrical  performances.  While  one  of  the 
Royal  Chapel  boys,  Field  distinguished 
himself  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy,  Cynthia's 
Bevels,  acted  entirely  by  children.  After¬ 
ward  Field  became  a  member  of  Shak- 
speare’s  company,  and,  like  him,  an  au¬ 
thor.  When  Burbage  died.  Field  was  his 
successor  in  the  part  of  the  Moor.  It  is 
said  that  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  the  character  suited  him,  and 
his  impersonation  of  it  became  famed  as 
‘‘  the  true  Othello  of  the  poet.”  Many 
particulars  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
clown,  Kemp.  His  popularity  with  his 
audiences  cannot  be  disputed.  “  Clowns,” 
writes  a  dramatic  author  in  1597,  ”  have 
been  thrust  into  plays  by  the  head  and 
shoulders  ever  since  Kemp  could  make  a 
scurvy  face.  ...  If  thou  canst  but  draw 
thy  mouth  awry,  lay  thy  leg  over  thy 
staff,  saw  a  piece  of  cheese  asunder  with 
thy  dagger,  lap  up  drink  on  the  earth,  I 
wairant  thee  they’ll  all  laugh  mightily.” 
It  was  by  tricks  such  as  these  that  Kemp 
won  the  good  opinion  ”  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  gentlemen  of  the  ground  but  Shak- 
speare  was  not  in  favor  of  fooling.  Kemp, 
moreover,  loved  to  extemporize,  and 
Sbakspeare  wished  to  abolish  a  custom 
fatal  to  dramatic  unity.  He  preferred  to 
write  the  clown’s  part  himself,  and  desired 
that  no  more  should  be  spoken  than  was 
set  down  bv  the  author.  The  interference 
with  the  clown’s  privilege,  openly  advo¬ 
cated  by  Sbakspeare  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  Hamlet,  probably  led  to  Kemp’s 
temporary  retirement  from  the  company. 
Kemp  loved  notoriety  and  money.  His 
morris  dance  to  Norwich  and  journeys  to 
France  and  Italy  were  but  gambling  specu¬ 
lations,  he  undertaking  to  be  back  in  a 
certain  time,  and  laying  wagers  with  large 
odds  in  his  favor  to  that  effect. 

The  prosperity  of  the  actor  caused 
many  to  adopt  the  calling.  His  vocation, 
we  are  told,  was  the  most  excellent  one  in 
the  world  for  money,  and  therefore  players 
grew  as  plentifully  “  as  spawn  of  frogs  in 
March.”  It  was  open  to  the  actor  to  buy 
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«hHre«  in  liis  theatre,  and  be  could,  by 
becoming  a  aharehulder,  attain  the  poai- 
tion  of  ow'ner,  and  would,  in  Shak- 
apeare’a  theatre,  aa  one  of  the  King’a 
playera,  be  provided  from  the  royal  ward* 
robe  **  with  a  cloak  of  bastard  scarlet  and 
crimson  velvet  for  the  ca{)e.”  He  could 
also  term  himself  **  gentleman,”  a  rank 
he  was  allowed  to  assume,  and  which  he 
was  very  glad  to  adopt  in  defiance  of  the 
enemies  of  theatrical  performances,  who 
constantly  taunted  him,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  statute,  with  being  ”  a  rogue  and 
a  vagabond.”  The  popularity  of  the 
stage  as  a  profession  excited  the  envy  of 
scholars  and  lawyers.  They  taunted  the 
actor  with  his  vanity  in  believing  that  his 
fame  would  descend  to  posterity.  They 
blamed  the  public  for  affording  these 
”  gloiious  vagabonds”  means  to  ride 
through  the  ”  gaxing  streets”  in  satin 
clothes,  attended  by  their  pages,  and  for 
enabling  those  who  had  done  no  more  than 
”  mouth  words  that  better  wits  bad 
framed,”  to  purchase  lands  and  possess 
country  houses.  The  actor  retaliated  by 
deriding  the  scholar’s  poverty  and  ridi¬ 
culing  the  lawyer’s  use  of  bad  Latin.* 
They  contended  that  it  was  better  ”  to 
make  a  fool  of  the  world  than  to  be  fooled 
of  the  world  as  you  scholars  are.”  There 
is  an  anecdote  related  of  Nathan  Field 
which  shows  that  the  actor  did  not  under¬ 
rate  his  importance. 

”  Nathan  Field,  the  player,  being  in 
company  with  a  certain  nobleman  who  was 
distantly  related  to  him,  the  latter  asked 
the  reason  why  they  spelled  their  names 
differently,  the  nobleman’s  family  spelling 
it  Fetid,  and  the  player  spelling  it  Field  t 
*  I  cannot  tell,’  answered  the  player,  'ex¬ 
cept  it  be  that  my  branch  of  the  family 
were  the  first  that  knew  to  spell.’  ”  It 
would  hardly  have  been  agreeable  to  this 
tragedian  to  learn  that  be  and  his  fellows, 

*  Tbe  folloviag  dialogue  is  from  the  Stage 
Player' t  Complaint,  a  tract  published  after  the 
actors  were  forbidden,  by  order  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  present  any  of  their  tragedies,  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  was  contended,  the  public  had 
enough  of  them  in  earnest : — 

Quick.— And  now  I  may  be  taken  for  a 
scholar,  since  I’ve  no  money  ;  but  because  I 
cannot  speak  true  latin,  I’m  afraid  I  shall  be 
taken  for  a  lawyer. 

Liuht. — What !  do  lawyers  then  speak  false 
latin  7 

Quick. — As  if  yon  know  not  that !  Why, 
true  latin  is  as  much  out  of  fashion  at  Innes 
of  Court  as  good  clothes  at  Cambridge. 


Shakspeare  and  Buibage,  were  '*  wiit 
down”  by  the  Master  of  His  Majesty’s 
Revels  as  ”  players,  jugglers,  and  such 
kind  of  creatures.”  Nor  would  Ben 
Jonson  liave  felt  flattered  by  the  candid 
confession  of  an  admirer  who  ”  could  not 
understand  how  a  poet  could  have  so  much 
principle.”* 

Most  of  the  leading  actors  in  Shak- 
speare’s  theatre  had  their  apprentices. 
The  stage  aspirants  were  called  upon  to 
appear  before  the  leading  members  of  the 
company,  and  to  exhibit  a  taste  of  their 
quality.  Much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  youth’s  appearance,  to  his  command 
of  facial  expression,  and  to  the  sufficiency 
of  his  voice.  If  the  young  man’s  talent 
lay  in  the  direction  of  comedy,  Kemp 
might  address  him  after  this  manner : 
**  Methinks  you  should  belong  to  my 
tuition,  and  your  face,  methinks,  would 
be  good  for  a  foolish  mayor,  or  a  foolish 
justice  of  peace.”  Not  seldom  the  efforts 
of  novices  to  copy  nature  excited  the  de¬ 
rision  of  experts.  Kemp,  a  character  in 
a  play,  the  Relume  from  Pernateue,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1601,  says  to  Burbage  :  ''  It  is 
a  good  sport  in  a  part  to  see  them  never 
speak  but  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  just  as 
though,  in  walking  with  a  fellow,  we 
should  never  speak  but  at  a  stile,  a  gate, 
or  a  ditch,  where  a  man  can  go  no 
further.”  Besides  possessing  a  good 
memory,  an  actor  needed  to  have  ”  a 
quick  study.”  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  expression,  ''  to  sleep  on  a  part,” 
still  in  use  among  actors,  was  current  in 
Shakspeare’s  day  :  but  we  read  in  an  old 
play  of  an  actor  whose  memory  has  failed 
him,  while  acting  his  part,  quickly  trans¬ 
ferring  the  responsibility  to  the  stage- 
keeper.  "It  is  all  along  of  you,  1  could 
not  get  uiy  part  a  night  or  two  before  to 
sleep  upon  it.”  The  prompter,  or  '*  book- 
holder,”  as  he  was  more  often  called,  was 
not  an  unnecessary  person  on  a  ‘‘  new 
day,”  the  first  performance  of  a  new  play. 
He  would  have  received  many  a  warning, 
”  to  hold  the  book  well,  that  we  be  not 
non  pint  in  the  latter  end  of  the  play.” 
And  Ben  Jonson  has  given  an  amusing 
description  of  an  additional  supervision  on 


*  Thomas  Heywood  allndes  to  the  drama¬ 
tists  being  known  by  their  Christian  names. 

Our  modenie  poets  to  that  pswe  are  driven. 

Thnee  names  are  curtailed  that  they  flret  had  given.  .  .  . 
Melliflnons  Shakspere.  whose  enchanting  quill 
Commanded  mirth  and  paaeiou,  was  but  Will. 
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the  part  of  the  author  that  was  not  of  the 
actor’s  seeking,  to  have  his  presence  in 
the  tiring-house,  to  prompt  us  aloud, 
stamp  at  the  book  holder,  swear  for  our 
properties,  curse  the  poor  tircinan,  rail  the 
music  out  of  tune,  and  sweat  for  every 
venal  trespass  we  commit.”  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  theatrical  company  being  limited 
in  number,  it  was  often  necessary  for  the 
impersonators  of  kings  and  heroes  to  repre¬ 
sent  very  inferior  characters  in  the  same 
play,  a  circumstance  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dramatist,  who  could  thus  obtain 
capable  exponents  for  the  parts  of  messen¬ 
gers  and  attendants,  and  was  able,  there¬ 
fore,  to  “  write  up’’  these  parts  without 
fear  of  the  author’s  lines  being  mangled 
by  incompetence,  or  made  ridiculous  by 
false  pretension.  Actors  who  doubled 
their  parts  wore  the  double  cloak  ;  a  cloak 
that  might  be  worn  on  either  side.  A 
turned  cloak,  with  a  false  beard  and  a 
black  or  yellow  peruke,  supplied  a  ready 
and  effectual  disguise. 

It  hough  the  theatres  were  prosperous, 
their  existence  was  often  imperilled  by 
the  ill-will  of  the  city  magnates,  who  re¬ 
garded  with  disfavor  all  theatrical  repre¬ 
sentations.  They  viewed  with  annoyance 
the  crowds  that  came  from  north  and 
south  to  bring  money  to  the  play-houses, 
and  they  disliked  the  inducements  these 
afforded  to  their  sons  and  apprentices  to 
neglect  their  occupations.  No  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  lost  by  the  Coqmration  to  pe¬ 
tition  the  Sovereign  to  abolish  the  the¬ 
atres.  The  Puritans,  also,  if  not  influential 
at  Court,  were  still  potent  in  affecting 
public  opinion  against  stage-plays,  in  the 
pulpit  and  by  means  of  he  press.  The 
dramatists  were  even  more  violently  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Puritans  than  were  the 
actors.  The  sonorous  and  majestic  verse 
of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  that  has  become 
the  pride  of  our  country,  appeared  in  the 
eves  of  the  ”  godly”  but  as  an  invention 
of  Satan  to  entice  the  unwary  into  his 
‘‘  chapel.” 

Because  the  sweete  numbers  of  Poetrie  flow¬ 
ing  in  verse  do  woderfnU;  tickle  the  hearers 
earea,  the  deviil  hath  tyed  this  to  most  of  our 
playea,  that  whatsoever  he  would  have  sticke 
fast  to  our  soules  might  slippe  down  in  anger 
by  this  intisement ;  for  that  which  delighteth 
never  tronbleth  our  swallow.  Thus  when 
any  matter  of  love  is  interlarded,  though  the 
thinge  it  selfe  bee  able  to  allure  ns,  yet  it  is 
so  sette  out  with  sweetnes  of  wordes  fitness 
of  Epilhites,  with  Metaphors,  Alegories, 


Hyperboles,  Amphibologies,  Similitudes  ;  with 
Phrases  so  pickt,  so  pure,  so  proper  ;  with 
action  so  smothe,  so  lively,  so  wants,  that  the 
poyson  creeping  on  secretly  without  griefe 
chookes  us  at  last  and  hnrleth  ns  downe  in  a 
dead  sleepe.* 

This  vigorous  opposition  to  the  stage 
had  its  advantage.  It  kept  managers  alive 
to  their  responsibilities,  and  obliged  them 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work.  The 
poets  were  called  upon  to  justify  the  ex- 
istence  of  play  houses,  and  to  defend  their 
own  reputations,  and  in  this  they  were 
triumphant.  They  showed  that  play¬ 
wrights  had  followed  the  saying  of  Cicero, 
and  had  created  a  drama  that  was  ”  the 
schoolmistress  of  life,  the  looking-glass  of 
manners,  and  the  image  of  truth.”  They 
asserted  that  on  the  stage  men  had  been 
shown,  as  in  a  mirror,  ”  their  faults 
though  ne’er  so  small.”!  Shak- 

speare’s  comedies  it  was  said,  they  are 
”  so  framed  to  the  life,  that  they  serve 
for  the  most  common  commentaries  of  all 
the  actions  of  our  lives,  and  all  such  dull 
and  heavy  witted  worldlings,  as  were  never 
capable  of  the  wit  of  a  comedy,  coming  by 
n’port  of  them  to  his  representations  have 
found  that  wit  there  that  they  never  found 
in  themselves,  and  have  parted  better 
witted  than  they  came.  Thomas  Iley- 
wood  contended  that  plays  had  made  ”  the 
ignorant  more  apprehensive,  taught  the 
unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  famous 
histories,  instructed  such  as  cannot  read  in 
the  discovery  of  all  our  £ngli^h  Chroni¬ 
cles,  and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that 
weak  capacity  that  cannot  discoliise  of 
any  notable  thing  recorded,  even  from 
W’illiam  the  Conqueror  ;  nay,  from  the 
landing  of  Brute  until  this  day.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  well  for  the  public  of  Shak- 
speare’s  day  that  it  attached  an  educational 
value  to  the  theatre,  and  consciously 
adopted  an  attitude  of  diffidence  toward 
the  labors  of  the  dramatist,  lie  was  left 
free  to  teach  as  well  as  to  amuse.  If  the 
amusement  consisted  in  putting  into  the 
mouths  of  the  clowns  ”  unsavoury  morsels 
of  unseemly  sentences.”  the  teaching 
consisted  in  making  folly  appear  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  vice  odious.  So  long  as  the  dram¬ 
atists  were  not  hampered  by  demands 

*  PlaytM  Confuied  in  Flt^e  AdioM,  by  Stephen 
Gosson. 

t  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  1609. 

!  An  address  prefixed  to  TroiluM  and  Ortt- 
$ida,  1609. 
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from  tbe  audience  to  have  its  nocial, 
political  or  ffiatbetic  fanciea  humored,  atd 
from  tbe  actor  to  have  bia  egotiam  fa¬ 
vored,  tbe  drama  flouriabed  aa  an  art  aa 
well  aa  a  buaineaa.  But  when  managers 
began  to  consider  the  whims  of  their  pa¬ 
trons,  when  the  King’s  IMajers  petitioned 
the  People’s  Parliament  for  leave  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  vocation  on  condition  that  they 
would  no  longer  bold  up  to  ridicule  the 
puritan  Malvolios  and  Tartuffes,*  then  the 


theatre  ceased  to  be  a  looking-glass  that 
could  image  life  truthfully.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  if  ever  tbe  drama 
shall  again  enliat  tbe  best  talent  of  tbe 
time  in  its  service  it  will  be  when  the  na¬ 
tion  becomes  conscious  of  tbe  power  of 
the  stage,  which  is  capable,  as  Bacon 
says,  “  of  no  small  influence,  both  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  corruption.” — National  R*~ 
view. 


THE  LOST  CAUSE. 

[ArriR  Browning.] 

BT  A.  o.  B. 

“  Da  nobis  veniam,  Poeta  magne  ; 

A  te,  non  tna,  possamns  fnrari.” 

Lost,  did  they  say  of  it,  lost  for  one  failure  ? 

Lost,  that  a  leader,  a  banner  went  down  } 

Kay,  ’tis  not  always  things  most  that  prevail  here 
Live  most  hereafter  with  longest  renown. 

Oh,  how  we  loved  it,  would  live  for  it,  die  for  it. 

Give  it  our  best,  —life,  blood,  treasure,  and  all  ! 

Is  it  our  best  thus  to  sit  here  and  sigh  for  it. 

Stir  to  no  summons,  awake  to  no  call  f 

Holiest  of  causes,  how  grand  then  it  seemed  to  us  : 

Little  we  said,  but  light  shone  in  our  eyes  : 

Little  we  said,  but  a  great  hope  then  beamed  to  us. 

Clouds,  were  there  any,  ne’er  darkened  our  skies. 

So  we  marched  onward,  God  with  us  advancing. 

Youth  swelling  our  legions,  hope  mocking  despair  ; 

He  at  our  head  with  his  bright  eye  far-glancing. 

Mountains  seemed  valleys,  we  trod  upon  air. 

On,  on  we  sped,  we  the  heirs  of  the  ages. 

Born  to  set  right  old  oppression  and  wrong. 

Our  day-dreams  the  visions  of  prophets  and  sages, 

Their  names  on  our  banners,  their  watchwords  our  song. 

On,  on  we  sped,  here  some  soul-killing  slavery. 

There  trampling  behind  us  some  hated  Bastille  : 

How  the  world  laughed  to  be  free  of  such  knavery  ! 

How  the  rogues  writhed  as  we  trod  them  to  heel  1 

'What,  then,  has  happened  !  We  knew  we  bad  haters. 

Knew  some  were  weak  in  our  motley  array  ; 

*  “  They  will  not  entertain  any  comedian  that  shall  speak  his  part  in  a  tone  as  if  he  did 
it  in  derision  of  some  of  the  pious.” — The  Actors’  Remonstrance  or  Complaint  for  the  fenc¬ 
ing  their  Profession. 
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Failure,  ’twas  only  to  purge  away  traitors  ; 

Danger,  to  diive  the  time>Berver  away. 

Nothing  has  happened.  Say  not,  God  is  altered. 

Freedom  and  justice  no  longer  the  same 
Nay,  comrades  and  brothers,  ’tis  we  who  have  faltered, 

Just  for  one  failure  to  fling  up  the  game. 

Just  for  a  panic  !  We  drove  all  before  us  ; 

Then  came  there  a  slackness,  a  pause  in  the  flght. 

And  some  one  cried,  “  Back  !”  and  the  boy-troops  in  chorus 
Cried,  “  Back,  all  is  over  1”  and  turned  them  to  flight. 

Pick  up  the  banner,  then  ;  on  to  the  front  there  ! 

You,  you,  and  you  1  What,  ye  scruple  to  die  ? 

Think  how  he  fought  for  us,  bearing  the  brunt  there. 

Think  how  when  dying  he  pointed  on  high  ! 

God  all  his  trust,  not  in  numbers,  majorities, — 

“  Count  not  the  heads,  so  the  hearts  be  but  strong  : 

Men  work  with  many,  but  God  with  minorities  ; 

Soldiers  of  Gideon  were  lost  in  a  throng.” 

Onlv  a  remnant !  Yet  shoulder  to  shoulder 
Close  up,  truer  metal  by  suffering  annealed  ; 

Less  shouting,  less  gold-braid,  but  sterner  and  older. 

Resolved  there  to  conquer,  or  die  on  the  field  ! 

Pick  up  the  banner,  nor  think  yet  of  resting  ; ' 

Time  then  to  rest  when  .the  struggle  is  done  ; 

When  the  brow  shall  bear  garlands,  whose  bosom  bore  testing. 

And  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  lost  shall  be  won. 

— Spectator. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AN  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  HOUSE  AT  ROilE. 


A  DISCOVERT  has  been  made  of  a  unique 
description  within  the  walls  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  that  is  of  a  house  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Christians  of  the  fourth  century, 
as  perfect  as  any  of  those  that  have  been 
exhumed  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  house,  with  its  painted  hails,  its 
baths,  its  cellars,  its  corridiirs,  owes  its 
preservation  to  very  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  A.D.  361,  Julian — commonly  known 
as  the  Apostate  because  he  renounced 
Christianity  and  labored  to  revive  pagan¬ 
ism — was  desirous  of  having  about  his 
person  and  in  his  palaces  only  such  men 
as  sympathized  with  him.  There  were 
on  his  accession  two  chamberlains  of  the 
palace  in  Rome,  named  John  and  Paul, 
who  were  Christians.  As  they  refused  to 
renounce  their  religion,  Julian  sent  orders 
that  they  should  be  strangled  in  their  own 


house,  buried  in  their  cellar  ;  and  ho  gave 
out  to  the  world  that  they  had  been  ban¬ 
ished.  The  truth,  however,  came  out 
through  their  servants  ;  and  when  a  crowd 
of  Christians  went  to  visit  their  place  of 
burial,  soldiers  were  sent  to  disperse  them 
and  drive  them  from  the  house,  three  of 
them,  two  men  and  a  woman,  being 
killed. 

Julian  reigned  but  one  year  and  eight 
months ;  and  his  successor,  Jovian,  a 
Christian,  at  once  gave  orders  that  a 
basilica,  or  church,  should  be  erected  over 
their  tomb.  This  was  done  by  a  senator 
named  Pammachius,  the  friend  of  Saint 
Jerome,  son  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
commission  was  given.  Later,  in  the 
Lombard  invasion,  the  church  was  ruined, 
and  was  not  rebuilt  till  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Now  it  has  been  discovered  that  what 
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laying  the  floor  of  his  church  on  the  level 
of  the  first  story,  incoiporating  the  walls 
into  his  church,  and  filling  up  all  the 
ground-floor  with  earth  and  stones,  so  as 
to  assure  a  solid  foundation  fur  his  pave¬ 
ment.  All  he  really  did  in  transforma¬ 
tion  was  to  knock  away  the  floor  above, 
and  knock  out  one  end  of  the  house  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  apse.  Not 
only  so  ;  but  when,  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  English 
pope,  rebuilt  the  church,  he  used  all  that 
remained  of  the  earlier  buildings,  without 
altering  them  or  destroying  anything.  But 
he  bad  certainly  no  idea  that  under  the 
flour  was  an  almost  intact  ancient  Christian 
mansion,  though  his  builders  must  have 
found  walls  below  the  surface,  which  they 
strengthened,  and  built  upon  for  their 
new  structure.  Unfortunately,  side  cha¬ 
pels  were  constructed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  foundations  were  car¬ 
ried  through  the  disturlKid  soil  to  the  rock 
beneath. 

The  Padre  Germano  was  the  first  to 
suspect  what  lay  buried.  He  observed, 
on  close  examination  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  church,  that  it  exhibited  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  side  of  a  modern  bouse 
in  a  street  of  Edinburgh  or  London  or 
Home,  with  two  rows  of  windows,  one 
above  the  other,  and  a  basement  of  arches. 
The  whole  were  walled  up  with  Roman 
bricks  ;  but  nevertheless  were,  when  ex¬ 
amined,  found  to  constitute  unmistakably 
the  side  of  a  house  rising  at  one  end  to 
the  height  of  thirty-six  feet.  In  the  lower 
story  or  basement  were  six  arches.  Seven- 
teen  feet  above  appeared  the  line  of  a 
floor,  and  that  is  the  level  of  the  actual 
floor  of  the  church.  The  hill-side  slopes 
rapidly  from  cast  to  west,  so  that  the  level 
at  the  portico  of  the  church  to  the  east  is 
seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  at  the  west  end.  Above 
this  arcaded  basement  appeared  thirteen 
windows,  all  blocked  with  relieving  arches 
in  brick  over  them  ;  and  above  these, 
again,  signs  of  a  second  floor  eleven  feet 
six  inches  approximately  ;  and  then  a  row 
of  thirteen  more  windows  with  their  heads 
knocked  off,  and  the  wall  of  the  church 
rising  above  and  out  of  these  broken  win¬ 
dows. 

Here,  clearly,  was  the  facade  of  an  an¬ 
cient  house,  consisting  of  a  ground-floor 
and  two  upper  stories,  and  this  could  only 


for  from  the  fifth  century  there  is  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
church  on  the  spot.  Moreover,  on  close 
inspection  it  appeared  that  the  house  had 
extended  farther  to  the  west  by  one  more 
bay  ;  but  this  had  been  destroyed  when 
the  basilica  was  built,  the  rugged  ends  of 
the  wall  being  left 

The  Padre  Germano  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  found  the  facade 
of  the  house  of  the  martyred  chamber¬ 
lains,  next  conjectured  that  the  basement 
story  remained  fairly  intact  below  the 
floor  of  the  church.  He  proceeded  to 
appeal  for  funds,  and  began  to  dig  ;  by 
the  spiing  of  1889  he  had  cleared  out  sev¬ 
eral  vaulted  chambers  ;  and  after  some 
delay,  caused  by  failure  of  funds,  work 
has  been  resumed,  and  further  discoveries 
will  doubtless  be  made. 

He  soon  proved  to  have  come  on  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  house,  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  dining-rooms,  and  these  have  re- 
\ealed  walls  painted  richly  in  a  stvle  no 
way  inferior  to  the  best  work  at  Pompeii. 
The  plan  of  the  house  is  very  curious  and 
intricate,  and  differs  a  good  deal  from  the 
ordinary  plan  of  a  Roman  house,  the 
difference  being  probably  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground,  on  the  slope 
of  Monte  Celio,  where  the  house  of  the 
chamberlains  stood. 

So  far,  four  large  chambers  have  been 
cleared,  as  well  as  two  smaller  ones — 
divans,  we  may  call  them — and  a  great 
deal  of  that  portion  of  the  house  devoted 
to  domestic  purposes.  One  noble  hall  has 
a  frieze  of  eleven  nude  figures  holding 
festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  each  figure 
about  three  feet  six  inches  high,  drawn 
with  perfect  grace  and  mastery.  Be¬ 
tween  the  figures  are  peacocks  and  ducks 
pacing  in  easy  attitudes,  and  birds  fly 
above  the  garlands.  The  vaulting  of  this 
chamber  is  covered  with  an  intricate  pat¬ 
tern  of  vines  trailing  in  all  directions,  with 
children  picking  grapes  and  scaring  birds. 
One  bird  has  pounced  on  a  mouse,  and  is 

ftecking  it  to  death.  This  chamber  be- 
onged  almost  certainly  to  the  house  of 
the  brothers'  parents,  and  the  painting  to 
a  period  before  the  family  embraced 
Christianity,  not  that  there  is  any  par¬ 
ticular  heathen  symbol  in  the  decoration, 
or  that  the  early  Christians  objected  to 
representations  of  the  nude,  but  that  the 
quality  of  the  drawing  is  superior  to  the 
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t^e  of  Constantine,  and  is  determined  to 
belong  to  the  third  century  at  the  latest. 

Tlie  Tablinura  or  grand  reception-room 
of  the  house,  howerer,  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  religion  of  the  owners  of  the  house. 
On  the  vault  is  represented  Moses  remov¬ 
ing  his  shoes  before  he  approaches  the 
burning  bush,  also  a  woman  with  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer.  In  two  places  in  the 
house  are  paintings  representing  a  vessel 
of  milk  and  two  sheep,  one  approaching, 
the  other  turning  away — a  well-known 
symbolic  representation  found  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  the  vessel  signifying  the'**  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word,’’  which  some  receive 
and  others  reject. 

The  Padre  Germano  observed  that  the 
plaster  of  the  wall,  the  plaster  laid  on  to 
receive  the  painted  decorations,  was  in  one 
place  raised  in  a  sort  of  blister.  He 
picked  it,  and  from  under  the  plaster 
came  forth  a  leaden  seal  with  the  initials 
of  Christ  thereon.  The  Romans  were 
wont  to  lay  leaden  seals  stamped  with  the 
image  of  the  Emperor  in  the  foundations 
of  their  buildings.  Here  the  plasterers 
must  have  held  the  leaden  seal  with  the 
symbol  of  their  Heavenly  King  with  one 
finger  against  the  wall,  while  they  plas¬ 
tered  over  it,  to  fix  it  in  place,  to  show  to 
after- ages  that  the  work  had  been  done 
by  Christians. 

Two  rooms  were  void  of  paintings  ;  all 
the  plaster  had  been  picked  off,  and  there 
were  scratched  figures  and  names  on  the 
wall  :  a  ship — **  Mayst  thou  live” — ^the 
names  of  visitors,  some  in  Greek.  Padre 
Germano  concluded  that  this  portion  of 
the  house  must  have  been  left  open  after 
the  church  was  built  ;  and  that  the  plaster 
had  been  picked  off  by  pilgrims.  He 
conjectured,  therefore,  that  be  must  be 
near  the  place  of  interment  ;  and  before 
long  that  was  discovered,  in  the  cellar, 
where  was  not  only  the  white  marble  cist 
or  box  in  which  the  bodies'of  ’the  martyrs 
had  been  placed,  but  also  a  triangular  cor* 
ner  table  of  white  'marble,' standing  on  a 
marble  pillar,  with  a  hollow  sunk  like  a 
basin  in  the  top — in  fact,  the  oil-lamp  that 
burned  before  their  tomb.  About  this 


there  is  to  be  noted  the  curious  fact  that 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great — the  same  who 
sent  missionaries  to  England  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century — sent  a  present  of 
relics  to  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  and  among  them  was  **  oil  from 
the  confession  of  Saints  John  and  Paul,” 
that  is,  oil  taken  from  this  identical  lamp. 

This  cellar  having  been  cleared  of  earth. 
Padre  Germano  noticed  that  the  vault 
above  had  been  rudely  cut  through,  form¬ 
ing  a  rough  hexagonal  hole.  Moreover, 
steps  were  found  leading  upward  ;  and 
these,  on  being  cleared,  led  to  a  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  window  with  a 
grating,  exactly  over  the  place  of  burial 
of  the  martyrs.  This  was  the  window 
through  which  pilgrims  let  down  ribbons 
to  touch  the  tomb.  But  what  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  interesting  here  was  a  series  of  paint¬ 
ings,  representing  on  one  side  the  martyr¬ 
dom,  on  the  other  the  figures  of  the 
martyrs  themselves,  and  others,  perhaps 
Pammachius  himself  and  his  wife,  bring¬ 
ing  baskets  of  offerings  in  their  hands. 
As  these  paintings  certainly  belong  to  his 
time,  and  as  he  was  a  contemporary  with 
the  martyrs,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we 
have  in  his  series  actual  portraits.  That 
the  ancient  Romans  were  very  particular 
about  their  family  portraits  we  know  ; 
and  indeed,  already  one  white  marble  bust 
belonging  to  the  family  series  has  been 
found  in  this  buried  house. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest 
found  besides,  we  can  only  notice  that 
two  of  the  wine-jars  in  the  cellar  have 
been  found  stamped  with  the  Christian 
symbol  ;  wine  was  probably  contained  in 
them  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  point  out  that 
this  discovery  is  absolutely  unique.  Many 
heathen  mansions  have  been  disinterred  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  bouse  that  has  been 
found  that  unmistakably  belonged  to 
Christians.  In  another  way  it  is  unique  : 
it  is  the  sole  extant  sample  of  a  three¬ 
storied  Roman  house.  One  was  uncov¬ 
ered  at  Pompeii,  but  the  walls  fell.  Here 
the  walls  are  intact,  built  into  those  of  a 
church. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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I. 

Professor  Aixslie  Grey  had  not  come 
down  to  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour.  The 
presentation  chiming  clock  which  stood 
hetween  the  teira-cotta  busts  of  Claude 
Bernard  and  of  John  Hunter  upon  the 
dining-room  mantelpiece  had  rung  out  the 
half-hour  and  the  three-quarters.  Now 
its  golden  hand  was  verging  upon  the  nine, 
and  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  the  master 
of  the  bouse. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  occurrence. 
During  the  twelve  years  that  she  had  kept 
house  for  him,  his  younger  sister  had 
never  known  him  a  second  behind  his 
time.  She  sat  now  in  front  of  the  high 
silver  coffee  pot,  uncertain  whether  to 
order  the  gong  to  be  resounded  or  to  wait 
on  in  silence.  Either  course  might  be  a 
mistake.  Her  brother  was  not  a  man  who 
permitted  mistakes. 

Miss  Ainslie  Grey  was  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  thin,  with  peering  puckered 
eyes  and  the  rounded  shoulders  which 
mark  the  bookish  woman.  Her  face  was 
long  and  spare,  flecked  with  color  above 
the  cheek-bones,  with  a  reasonalile 
thoughtful  forehead,  and  a  dash  of  abso¬ 
lute  obstinacy  in  her  thin  lips  and  promi¬ 
nent  chin.  Snow-white  cuffs  and  collar, 
with  a  plain  dark  dress,  cut  with  almost 
quaker-like  simplicity,  bespoke  the  prim¬ 
ness  of  her  taste.  An  ebony  cross  hung 
over  her  flattened  chest.  She  sat  very 
upright  in  her  chair,  listening  with  raised 
eyebrows,  and  swinging  her  eye-glasses 
backward  and  forward  with  a  nervous  ges¬ 
ture  which  was  peculiar  to  her. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  sharp  satisfied  jerk 
of  the  head,  and  began  to  pour  out  the 
coffee.  From  outside  there  came  the  dull 
thudding  sound  of  heavy  feet  upon  thick 
carpet-  The  door  swung  open,  and  the 
Professor  entered  with  a  quick  nervous 
step.  He  nodded  to  bis  sister,  and  seat¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
began  to  open  the  small  pile  of  letters 
which  lay  beside  his  plate. 

Professor  Ainslie  Grey  was  at  that  time 
forty-three  years  of  age — nearly  twelve 
ears  older  than  his  sister.  His  career 
ad  been  a  brilliant  one.  At  Edinburgh, 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  Vienna  be  bad  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  great  reputation. 


both  in  physiology  and  in  zoology.  His 
pamphlet,  “  On  the  Mesoblastic  Origin  of 
Excitomotor  Nerve  Roots,”  had  won  him 
his  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
his  researches,  “  Upon  the  Nature  of 
Bathybius,  with  some  Remarks  upon 
Lithococci,”  had  been  translated  into  at 
least  three  European  languages.  He  bad 
been  referred  to  by  one  of  the  greatest  liv¬ 
ing  authorities  as  being  the  very  type  and 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  best  in  modern 
science.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the 
commercial  city  of  Birchespool  decided  to 
create  a  medical  school,  they  were  only 
too  glad  to  confer  the  chair  of  physiology 
upon  Mr.  Ainslie  Grey.  They  valued  him 
the  more  from  the  conviction  that  their 
class  was  only  one  step  in  his  upward 
jouiney,  and  that  the  first  vacancy  would 
remove  him  to  some  more  illustiious  seat 
of  learning. 

In  person  he  was  not  unlike  his  sister. 
The  same  eyes,  the  same  contour,  the 
same  intellectual  forehead.  His  lips,  how¬ 
ever,  were  firmer,  and  his  long  thin  lower 
jaw  was  sharper  and  more  decided.  He 
ran  bis  finger  and  thumb  down  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  glanced  over  his  let¬ 
ters. 

‘‘  Those  maids  are  very  noisy,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  as  a  clack  of  tongues  sounded  in 
the  distance. 

“It  is  Sarah,”  said  his  sister ;  *‘  I 
shall  speak  about  it”  She  had  handed 
over  his  coffee-cup,  and  was  sipping  at 
her  own,  glancing  furtively  through  her 
narrowed  lids  at  the  austere  face  of  her 
brother. 

“  The  first  great  advance  of  the  human 
race,”  said  the  Professor,  ‘‘  was  when, 
by  the  development  of  their  left  frontal 
convolutions,  they  attained  the  power  of 
speech.  Their  second  advance  was  when 
they  learned  to  control  that  power. 
Woman  has  not  yet  attained  the  second 
stage.’'  He  half  closed  bis  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  and  thrust  his  chin  forward,  but  as 
he  ceased  he  had  a  trick  of  suddenly  open¬ 
ing  both  eyes  very  wide  and  staring  stern¬ 
ly  at  his  interlocutor. 

”  I  am  not  garrulous,  John,”  said  his 
sister. 

‘‘  No,  Ada  ;  in  many  respects  you  ap¬ 
proach  the'  superior  or  male  type.” 

The  Professor  bowed  over  his  egg  with 
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the  manner  of  one  who  utters  a  courtly 
compliment ;  but  the  lady  pouted,  and 
gave  an  impatient  little  shrug  of  her 
shoulders. 

“  You  were  late  this  morning,  John,” 
she  remarked,  after  a  pause. 

“Yes,  Ada  ;  I  slept  badly.  Some  lit¬ 
tle  cerebral  congestion,  no  doubt  due  to 
over  stimulation  of  the  centres  of  thought. 
I  have  been  a  little  disturbed  in  my 
mind.” 

His  sister  stared  across  at  him  in  undis¬ 
guised  astonishment.  The  Professor’s 
mental  processes  had  hitherto  been  as 
regular  as  his  habits.  Twelve  years’  con¬ 
tinual  intercourse  had  taught  her  that  he 
lived  in  a  serene  and  rarefied  atmosphere 
of  scientific  calm,  high  above  the  petty 
emotions  which  affect  humbler  minds. 

”  You  are  surprised,  Ada,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  ‘‘  Wei!,  I  cannot  wonder  at  it. 
I  should  have  been  surprised  myself  if  I 
had  been  told  that  I  was  so  sensitive  to 
vascular  influences.  For,  after  all,  all  dis¬ 
turbances  are  vascular  if  you  probe  them 
deep  enough.  I  am  thinking  of  getting 
married.” 

“Not  Mrs.  O’James  f”  cried  Ada 
Grey,  laying  down  her  egg-spoon. 

“  My  dear,  you  have  the  feminine 
quality  of  receptivity  very  remarkably  de¬ 
veloped.  Mrs.  O'Jaines  is  the  lady  in 
question.’' 

“  But  you  know  so  little  of  her.  The 
Esdailes  themselves  know  so  little.  She 
is  really  only  an  acquaintance,  although 
she  is  staying  at  the  Lindens.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Esdaile  first, 
John  f” 

“  I  do  not  think,  Ada,  that  Mrs.  Esdaile 
is  at  all  likely  to  say  anything  which  would 
materially  affect  my  course  of  action.  I 
have  given  the  matter  due  consideration. 
The  scientific  mind  is  slow  at  arriving  at 
conclusions,  but  having  once  formed 
them,  it  is  not  prone  to  change.  Matri¬ 
mony  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  indeed  of  all  races  save 
those  lower  forms  of  life  which  preceded 
the  differentiation  of  sex.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  been  so  engaged  in  academical  and 
other  work,  that  I  have  had  no  time  to 
devote  to  merely  personal  questions.  It 
is  different  now,  and  I  see  no  valid  reason 
why  1  should  forego  this  opportunity  of 
seeking  a  suitable  helpmate.” 

“  And  you  are  engaged  !” 

“  Hardly  that,  Ada.  I  ventured  yes¬ 


terday  to  indicate  to  the  lady  that  I  was 
repared  to  submit  to  the  common^ot  of 
umanity.  I  shall  wait  upon  her  after 
my  morning  lecture,  and  leani  how  far  my 
proposals  meet  with  her  acquiescence. 
But  you  frown,  Ada  !” 

His  sister  started,  and  made  an  effort 
to  conceal  her  expression  of  annoyance. 
She  even  stammered  out  some  few  words 
of  congratulation,  but  a  vacant  look  had 
come  into  her  brother’s  eyes,  and  he  was 
evidently  not  listening  to  her.  “  Frown,” 
he  muttered  thoughtfully  —  ‘‘  frown  !” 
Rising  from  the  table,  he  turned  over  the 
pages  of  a  thick  volume  which  lay  upon  a 
desk  in  the  window.  Then,  with  a  quick 
nervous  gesture,  he  drew  down  his  left 
shirt-cuff,  and  wrote  hurriedly  across  it. 
The  memorandum  was  “  Frown  —  what 
origin  t  Vide  Darwin,  ‘  Expression  of 
Emotions  ’ — drawing  forward  of  occipito- 
frontalu."  His  sister  waited  patiently, 
for  she  was  accustomed  to  see  him  dive 
down  every  scientific  by-path  which  led 
out  of  the  main  track  of  conversation. 

“lam  sure,  John,”  she  said,  when  he 
had  resumed  his  seat,  “  that  I  wish  you 
the  happiness  which  you  deserve.  If  I 
hesitated  at  all,  it  is  Wause  I  know  how 
much  is  at  stake,  and  because  the  thing  is 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected.”  Her  tnin 
white  hand  stole  up  to  the  black  cross 
upon  her  bosom.  “These  are  moments 
when  we  need  guidance,  John.  If  I  could 
persuade  you  to  turn  to  spiritual — ” 

The  Professor  waved  the  suggestion 
away  with  a  deprecating  hand.  “It  is 
useless  to  reopen  that  question,”  he  said. 
“  We  cannot  argue  upon  it.  You  assume 
more  than  I  can  grant  I  am  forced  to 
dispute  your  premises.  We  have  no 
common  basis.” 

His  sister  sighed.  “  You  have  no 
faith,”  she  said. 

“  I  have  faith  in  those  great  evolution¬ 
ary  forces  which  are  leading  the  human 
race  to  some  unknown  but  elevated  goal.” 

“  You  believe  in  nothing.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Ada,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  differentiation  of  protoplasm.” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  It  was  the 
one  subject  upon  which  she  ventured  to 
dispute  her  brother’s  infallibility. 

“This  is  rather  beside  the  question,” 
remarked  the  Professor,  folding  up  his 
napkin.  “If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
is  some  possibility  of  another  matrimonial 
event  occurring  in  the  family.  Eh,  Ada  ? 
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W’h%t !”  His  small  eyes  glittered  with 
sly  facetiousness  as  he  shot  a  twinkle  at 
his  sister.  She  sat  very  stiff,  and  traced 
patterns  upon  the  cloth  with  the  sugar- 
tongs. 

“  Dr.  Janies  M'Murdo  O’Brien — ”  said 
the  Professor,  sonorously. 

“  Don’t,  John,  don’t !”  cried  Miss 
Ainslie  Grey. 

“  Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O’Brien,”  con¬ 
tinued  her  brother  inexorably,  ”  is  a  man 
who  has  already  made  his  mark  upon  the 
science  of  the  day.  Ho  is  my  Krst  and 
my  most  distinguished  pupil.  I  assure 
y^ou,  Ada,  that  his  ‘  Remarks  upon  the 
Bile-Pigments,  with  special  reference  to 
Urobilin,’  is  likely  to  live  as  a  classic.  It 
is  nut  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  our  views  about  urobilin.” 

He  paused,  but  his  sister  sat  silent, 
with  bent  head  and  flushed  cheeks.  The 
little  jet  cross  rose  and  fell  with  her  hur¬ 
ried  breathings. 

‘‘  Dr.  James  M'Murdo  O’Brien  has,  as 
you  know,  the  offer  of  the  physiological 
chair  at  Melbourne,  lie  has  been  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  five  years,  and  has  a  brilliant  future 
before  him.  To  day  he  leaves  us  for 
Edinburgh,  and  in  two  months’  time  he 
goes  out  to  take  over  his  new  duties. 
You  know  bis  feeling  toward  yon.  It 
rests  with  you  as  to  whether  he  goes  out 
alont.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  any  higher  mission  for  a  woman  of 
culture  than  to  go  through  life  in  the 
'company  of  a  man  who  is  capable  of  such 
a  research  as  that  which  Dr.  James 
M’Murdo  O’Brien  has  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.” 

”  He  has  not  spoken  to  me,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  lady. 

‘‘  Ah,  there  are  signs  which  are  more 
subtle  than  speech,”  said  her  brother, 
wagging  his  head.  ”  But  you  are  pale. 
Your  vasomotor  system  is  excited.  Your 
arterioles  have  contracted.”  He  scribbled 
again  upon  his  shirt  cuff.  ”  Let  me  en¬ 
treat  you  to  compose  yourself.  I  think  I 
hear  the  carriage.  I  fancy  that  yon  may 
have  a  visitor  this  morning,  Ada.  You 
will  excuse  me  now.”  With  a  quick 
glance  at  the  clock  he  strode  off  into  the 
hall,  and  within  a  few  minutes  he  was 
rattling  in  his  quiet,  well  -  appointed 
brougham  through  the  brick-lined  streets 
of  Birchespool. 

His  lecture  over.  Professor  Ainslie  Grey 
paid  a  visit  to  his  laboratory,  where  he 


adjusted  several  scientific  instruments, 
made  a  note  as  to  the  progress  of  three 
separate  infusions  of  bacteria,  cut  half  a 
dozen  sections  with  a  microtome,  and 
finally  resolved  the  difficulties  of  seven 
different  gentlemen,  who  were  pursuing 
researches  in  as  many  separate  lines  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Having  thus  conscientiously  and 
methodically  completed  the  routine  of  his 
duties,  he  returned  to  his  carriage  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  him  to  the 
Lindens.  His  face  as  he  drove  was  cold 
and  impassive,  but  he  drew  his  fingers 
from  time  to  time  down  his  prominent 
chin  with  a  jerky,  twitchy  movement. 

The  Lindens  was  an  old-fashioned  ivy- 
clad  house  which  had  once  been  in  the 
country,  but  was  now  caught  in  the  long 
red-brick  feelers  of  the  growing  city.  It 
still  stood  back  from  the  road  in  the 
privacy  of  its  own  gronnds.  A  winding 
path,  lined  with  laurel  bushes,  led  to  the 
arched  and  porticoed  entrance.  To  the 
right  was  a  lawn,  with  the  long  chalk- 
marks  of  tennis,  but  without  the  net.  At 
the  far  side  of  the  lawn,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  hawthorn,  a  lady  sat  in  a  garden - 
chair  with  a  book  in  her  hands.  At  the 
click  of  the  gate  she  started,  and  the 
Professor,  catching  sight  of  her,  turned 
away  from  the  door,  and  strode  across  the 
lawn  in  her  direction. 

“  What  !  won’t  you  go  in  and  see  Mrs. 
Esdaile  ?”  she  asked,  sweeping  out  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hawthorn.  She 
was  a  small  woman,  strongly  feminine, 
from  the  rich  coils  of  her  light-colored 
hair  to  the  dainty  garden  slipper  which 
peeped  from  under  her  cream- tinted  dress. 
One  tiny  well  gloved  hand  was  out¬ 
stretched  in  greeting,  while  the  other 
pressed  a  tnick  green-covered  volume 
against  her  side.  Her  decision  and  quick 
tactful  manner  bespoke  the  mature  wom¬ 
an  of  the  world  ;  but  her  upraised  face 
had  preserved  a  girlish  and  even  infantile 
expression  of  innocence  in  its  large,  fear¬ 
less,  gray  eyes,  and  sensitive,  humorous 
mouth.  Mrs.  O’James  was  a  widow,  and 
she  was  two-and-thirty  years  of  age  ;  but 
neither  fact  could  have  been  deduced 
from  her  appearance. 

‘‘  You  will  surely  go  in  and  see  Mrs. 
Esdaile,”  she  repeated,  glancing  up  at 
him  with  eyes  which  had  in  them  some¬ 
thing  between  a  challenge  and  a  caress. 

”  I  did  not  come  to  see  Mrs.  Esdaile,” 
he  answered,  with  no  relaxation  of  his 
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cold  and  grave  manner  ;  “  I  came  to  see 
you.” 

”  I  am  sure  I  should  be  highly  hon¬ 
ored,”  she  said,  with  just  the  slightest 
little  touch  of  brogue  in  her  accent. 
“  What  are  the  students  to  do  without 
their  Professor !” 

“  I  have  already  completed  my  aca¬ 
demical  duties.  Take  my  arm,  and  we 
shall  walk  in  the  sunshine.  Surely  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Eastern  people  should 
have  made  a  deity  of  the  sun.  It  is  the 
great  beneficent  force  of  nature — man’s 
ally  against  cold,  sterility,  and  all  that  is  ab¬ 
horrent  to  him.  W’hat  were  you  reading  f  ” 

“  Beale’s  ‘  Matter  and  Life.’  ” 

‘  The  Professor  raised  his  thick  eyebrows. 
**  Beale  !”  he  said,  and  then  again  in  a 
kind  of  whisper,  Beale  !” 

“  You  differ  from  him  f”  she  asked. 

**  It  is  not  I  who  differ  from  him.  I 
am  only  a  monad — a  thing  of  no  moment. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  highest  plane 
of  modem  thought  differs  from  him.  lie 
defends  the  indefensible.  Ue  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  observer,  but  a  feeble  rcasoner.  I 
should  not  recommend  you  to  found  your 
conclusions  upon  ‘  Beale.’  ” 

”  I  must  read  ‘  Nature’s  Chronicle*  to 
counteract  his  pernicious  influence,”  said 
Mrs.  O’James,  with  a  soft  cooing  laugh. 
“  Nature’s  Chronicle”  was  one  of  the 
many  books  in  which  Professor  Ainslie 
Grey  had  enforced  the  negative  doctrines 
of  scientific  agnosticism. 

It  is  a  faulty  work,”  said  he  ;  “I 
cannot  recommend  it.  I  would  rather 
refer  you  to  the  standard  writings  of  some 
of  my  older  and  more  eloquent  col¬ 
leagues.” 

There  was  a  pause  in  their  talk  as  they 

ftaced  up  and  down  on  the  green  velvet- 
ike  lawn  in  the  genial  sunshine. 

”  Have  you  thought  at  all,”  he  asked, 
at  last,  ”  of  the  matter  upon  which  I 
spoke  to  you  last  night  f” 

She  said  nothing,  but  walked  by  bis 
side  with  her  eyes  averted  and  her  face 
aslant. 

“  I  would  not  hurry  you  unduly,”  he 
continued.  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  can  scarcely  be  decided  off-hand. 
In  my  own  case,  it  cost  me  some  thought 
before  1  ventured  to  make  the  suggestion. 
I  am  not  an  emotional  man,  but  I  am 
conscious  in  your  presence  of  the  great 
evolutionary  instinct  which  makes  either 
sex  the  complement  of  the  other.” 


“  You  believe  in  love,  then  ?”  she 
asked,  with  a  twinkling  upward  glance. 

“lam  forced  to.  ” 

“  And  yet  you  can  deny  the  soul  ?” 

”  How  far  these  questions  are  psychic 
and  how  far  material  is  still  sub  judice," 
said  the  Professor,  with  an  air  of  tolera¬ 
tion.  ”  Protoplasm  may  prove  to  be  the 
physical  basis  of  love  as  well  as  of  life.” 

”  How  inflexible  you  are  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  ‘‘  you  would  draw  love  down  to 
the  level  of  physics.” 

“Or  draw  physics  up  to  the  level  of 
love.” 

“  Come,  that  is  much  better,”  she 
cried,  with  her  sympathetic  laugh. 
“  That  is  really  very  pretty,  and  puts 
science  in  quite  a  delightful  light.”  Her 
eyes  sparkled,  and  she  tossed  her  chin 
with  the  pretty  wilful  air  of  a  woman 
who  is  mistress  of  the  situation. 

“  I  have  reason  to  believe,”  said  the 
Professor,  “  that  my  position  here  will 
prove  to  be  only  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
wider  scene  of  scientific  activity.  Yet, 
even  here,  my  chair  brings  me  in  some 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  is 
supplemented  by  a  few  hundreds  from  my 
books.  I  should  therefore  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  provide  you  with  those  comforts 
to  which  you  are  accustomed.  So  much 
for  my  pecuniary  position.  As  to  my  con¬ 
stitution,  it  has  always  been  sound.  I 
have  never  suffered  from  any  illness  in 
my  life,  save  fleeting  attacks  of  cephalal¬ 
gia,  the  result  of  too  prolonged  a  stimu-* 
lation  of  the  centres  of  cerebration.  My 
father  and  mother  had  no  sign  of  any 
morbid  diathesis,  but  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  my  grandfather  was  afflicted 
with  podagra.” 

Mrs.  O’ James  looked  startled.  “  Is 
that  very  serious  f”  she  asked. 

“  It  is  gout,”  said  the  Professor. 

“  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  It  sounded  much 
worse  than  that.” 

“It  is  a  grave  taint,  but  I  trust  that  I 
shall  not  be  a  victim  to  atavism.  I  have 
laid  these  facts  before  you  because  they 
are  factors  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
forming  your  decision.  May  1  ask  now 
whether  you  see  your  way  to  accepting 
my  proposal  I”  He  paused  in  his  walk, 
and  looked  earnestly  and  expectantly  down 
at  her. 

A  struggle  was  evidently  going  on  in 
her  mind.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  her 
little  slipper  tapped  the  lawn,  and  her  fin- 
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geni  played  nervously  with  her  chatclain. 
Suddenly,  with  a  sharp  quick  gesture 
which  had  in  it  something  of  abandon  and 
recklessness,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
companion. 

“  I  accept,”  she  said. 

They  were  standing  under  the  shadow 
of  the  hawthorn.  lie  stooped  gravely 
down,  and  kissed  her  glove-covered  fin- 
geis. 

‘‘  1  trust  that  you  may  never  have  cause 
to  regret  your  decison,”  he  said. 

”  1  tmst  that  you  never  may,”  she 
cried,  with  a  heaving  breast.  There  were 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  twitched 
with  some  strong  emotion. 

”  Come  into  the  sunshine  again,”  said 
he.  ‘‘  It  is  the  great  restorative.  Your 
nerves  are  shaken.  Some  little  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  medulla  and  pons.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  instructive  to  reduce  psychic  or  emo¬ 
tional  conditions  to  their  physical  equiva¬ 
lents.  You  feel  that  your  anchor  is  still 
firm  in  a  bottom  of  ascertained  fact.” 

”  But  it  is  so  dreadfully  unromantic,” 
said  Mrs.  O’James,  with  her  old  twinkle. 

”  Romance  is  the  offspiing  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  ignorance.  Where  science 
thiows  her  calm  clear  light  there  is  hap¬ 
pily  no  room  for  romance.” 

”  But  is  not  love  romance  f”  she  asked. 

”  Not  at  all.  Love  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  poets,  and  has  been 
brought  within  the  domain  of  true  science. 
It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great  cosmic 
elementary  forces.  When  the  atom  of 
hydrogen  draws  the  atom  of  chlorine  tow¬ 
ard  it  to  form  the  perfected  molecule  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  force  which  it  ex¬ 
erts  may  be  intrinsically  similar  to  that 
which  draws  me  to  you.  Attraction  and 
repulsion  appear  to  be  the  primary  forces. 
This  is  attraction.” 

”  And  here  is  repulsion,”  said  Mrs. 
O’James,  as  a  stout  florid  lady  came  sweep¬ 
ing  across  the  lawn  in  their  direction. 
”  So  glad  you  have  come  out,  Mrs.  Es- 
daile  !  Here  is  Professor  Grey.” 

‘‘How  do  you  do.  Professor?”  said 
the  lady,  with  some  little  pomposity  of 
manner.  ‘‘  You  were  very  wise  to  stay 
out  here  on  so  lovely  a  day.  Is  it  not 
heavenly  ?” 

‘‘  It  is  certainly  very  fine  weather,”  the 
Professor  answered. 

‘t  Listen  to  the  wind  sighing  in  the 
trees  !”  cried  Mrs.  Esdaile,  holding  up 
one  finger.  ‘‘It  is  nature’s  lullaby. 
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Could  you  not  imagine  it.  Professor  Grey, 
to  be  the  whisperings  of  angels  ?” 

‘‘  The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
madame.” 

‘‘  Ah,  Professor,  I  have  always  the 
same  complaint  against  you.  A  want  of 
rapport  with  the  deeper  meanings  of  na¬ 
ture.  Shall  I  say  a  want  of  imagination. 
Yon  do  not  feel  an  emotional  thrill  at  the 
singing  of  that  thrush  !” 

‘‘  1  confess  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
one,  Mrs.  Esdaile.” 

‘‘  Or  at  the  delicate  tint  of  that  back¬ 
ground  of  leaves  ?  See  the  rich  greens  !” 

‘‘  Chlorophyll,”  murmured  the  Pro¬ 
fessor. 

‘‘  Science  is  so  hopelessly  prosaic.  It 
dissects  and  labels,  and  loses  sight  of  the 
great  things  in  its  attention  to  the  little 
ones.  You  have  a  poor  opinion  of  wom¬ 
an’s  intellect.  Professor  Grey.  I  think 
that  I  have  beard  yon  say  so.” 

‘‘  It  is  a  question  of  avoirdupois,”  said 
the  Professor,  closing  his  eyes  and  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders.  ‘‘The  female  cere¬ 
brum  averages  two  ounces  less  in  weight 
than  the  male.  No  doubt  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Nature  is  always  elastic.” 

‘‘  But  the  heaviest  thing  is  not  always 
the  strongest,”  said  Mrs.  O’Jamrs,  laugh¬ 
ing.  ‘‘  Isn’t  there  a  law  of  compensation 
in  science  ?  May  we  not  hope  to  make  up 
in  quality  for  what  we  lack  in  quantity  ?” 

‘‘  I  think  not,”  remarked  the  Professor, 
gravely.  ‘*  But  there  is  your  luncheon- 
gong.  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Esdaile,  I 
cannot  stay.  My  carriage  is  waiting. 
Good-by.  Good-by,  Mrs.  O’James.” 
He  raised  his  hat  and  stalked  slowly  away 
among  the  laurel  bushes. 

‘‘  He  has  no  taste,”  said  Mrs.  Esdaile 
— ‘‘  no  eye  for  beauty.” 

”  On  the  contrary,”  Mrs.  O’ James  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  saucy  little  jerk  of  the 
chin.  ‘*  He  has  just  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife.” 

II. 

As  Professor  Ainslie  Grey  ascended  the 
steps  of  his  house,  the  hall-door  open<'d 
and  a  dapper  gentleman  stepped  briskly 
out.  He  was  somewhat  sallow  in  the  face, 
with  beady  black  eyes,  and  a  short  black 
beard  with  an  aggressvive  bristle. 
Thought  and  woik  had  left  their  traces 
upon  his  face,  but  he  moved  with  the 
brisk  activity  of  a  man  who  had  not  yet 
bade  good-by  to  bis  youth. 
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“  I’m  in  luck’s  way,”  he  cried.  “  I 
wanted  to  see  you.” 

“  Then  come  back  into  the  library,” 
said  the  Professor  ;  ‘‘you  must  stay  and 
have  lunch  with  us.” 

The  two  men  entered  the  hall,  and  the 
Professor  led  the  way  into  his  private 
sanctum.  He  motioned  his  companion 
into  an  arm-chair. 

‘‘  I  trust  that  you  have  been  successful, 
O’Brien,”  said  he.  ”  I  should  be  loath 
to  exercise  any  undue  pressure  upon  my 
sister  Ada  ;  but  1  have  given  her  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  no  one  whom  I 
should  prefer  for  a  brother  in-law  to  my 
most  brilliant  scholar,  the  author  of 
‘  Some  Remarks  upon  the  Bile-pigments, 
with  special  reference  to  Urobilin.’  ” 

“  Yon  are  very  kind.  Professor  Grey — 
you  have  always  been  very  kind,”  said  the 
other.  ”  I  approached  Miss  Grey  upon 
the  subject ;  she  did  not  say  No.” 

‘‘  She  said  Y'es,  then  f” 

‘‘  No  ;  she  proposed  to  leave  the  mat¬ 
ter  open  until  my  return  from  Edinburgh. 

I  go  to-day,  as  yon  know,  and  1  hope  to 
commence  my  research  to  morrow.” 

‘‘  On  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  by  James  M'Murdo 
O’Brien,”  said  the  Professor,  sonorously. 
”  It  is  a  glorious  subject — a  subject  which 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  evolutionary  phi¬ 
losophy.” 

‘‘  Ah  1  she  is  the  dearest  girl,”  cried 
O’Brien,  with  a  sudden  little  spurt  of 
Celtic  enthusiasm — “she  is  the  soul  of 
truth  and  of  honor.” 

”  The  vermiform  appendix — ”  began 
the  Professor. 

“  She  is  an  angel  from  heaven,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  other.  “  I  fear  that  it  is  my 
advocacy  of  scientific  freedom  in  religious 
thought  which  stands  in  my  way  with 
her.” 

”  Y'on  must  not  truckle  upon  that 
point.  You  must  be  true  to  your  con¬ 
victions  ;  let  there  be  no  compromise 
there.” 

”  My  reason  is  true  to  agnosticism,  and 
et  I  am  conscious  of  a  void — a  vacuum, 
had  feelings  at  the  old  church  at  home 
between  the  scent  of  the  incense  and  the 
roll  of  the  organ,  such  as  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  laboratory  or  the  lecture- 
room.” 

“  Sensuous — purely  sensuous,”  said  the 
Professor,  robbing  his  chin.  “  Vague 
hereditary  tendencies  stirred  into  life  by 


the  stimulation  of  the  nasal  and  auditory 
nerves.  ’  ’ 

”  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,”  the  younger 
man  answered  thoughtfully.  ”  But  this  was 
not  what  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about. 
Before  I  enter  your  family,  your  si.vter 
and  yon  have  a  claim  to  know  all  that  I 
can  tell  you  altout  my  career.  Of  my 
worldly  prospects  I  have  already  spoken 
to  you.  There  is  only  one  point  which  I 
have  omitted  to  mention.  I  am  a  wid¬ 
ower.” 

The  Professor  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“  This  is  news  indeed,”  said  he. 

‘‘  I  married  shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Australia.  Miss  Thurston  was  her  name. 

1  met  her  in  society.  It  was  a  most  un¬ 
happy  match.” 

Some  painful  emotion  posses.sed  him. 
His  quick  expressive  features  quivered, 
and  his  white  hands  tightened  upon  the 
arms  of  the  chair.  The  Professor  turned 
away  toward  the  window.  ‘‘  You  are  the 
best  judge,”  he  remarked  ;  ”  but  I  should 
not  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  into 
details.” 

‘‘  You  have  a  right  to  know  everything 
— you  and  Miss  Grey.  It  is  not  a  matter 
on  which  1  can  well  speak  to  her  direct. 
Poor  Jinny  was  the  best  of  women,  but 
she  was  open  to  flattery,  and  she  was 
liable  to  be  misled  by  designing  persons. 
She  was  untrue  to  me.  Grey.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  say  of  the  dead,  but  she  was 
untrue  to  me.  She  fled  to  Auckland  with 
a  man  whom  she  had  known  before  her 
marriage.  The  brig  which  carried  them 
foundered,  and  not  a  soul  was  saved.” 

‘‘  Tills  is  very  painful,  O’Brien,”  said 
the  Professor,  with  a  deprecatory  motion 
of  his  hand.  ‘‘  I  cannot  see,  however, 
how  it  affects  yciur  relation  to  my  sister.” 

“  I  have  eased  my  conscience,”  said 
O’Brien,  rising  from  his  chair  ;  “  I  have 
told  vou  all  that  there  is  to  tell.  I  should 
not  like  the  story  to  reach  you  through 
any  lips  but  my  own.” 

*‘  You  are  right,  O’Brien.  Y'our  action 
has  been  most  honorable  and  considerate. 
But  you  are  not  to  blame  in  the  matter, 
save  that  perhaps  you  showed  a  little  pre¬ 
cipitancy  in  choosing  a  life-partner  with¬ 
out  due  care  and  inquiry.” 

O’Brien  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 
”  Poor  girl  !”  he  cried.  “  God  help  me, 
I  love  her  still  !  But  I  must  go.” 

‘‘  Y’^ou  will  lunch  with  us  I” 

‘‘  No,  Professor  ;  I  have  my  packing 
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Btill  to  do.  I  have  already  bade  Mias 
Grey  adieu.  In  two  months  I  shall  see 
you  again." 

"  You  will  probably  find  me  a  married 
man." 

Manied  !” 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it." 

My  dear  Professor,  let  me  congratu¬ 
late  you  with  all  my  heart,  i  had  no 
idea.  Who  is  the  lady  f" 

"  Mrs.  O’James  is  her  name — a  widow 
of  the  same  nationality  as  yourself.  But 
to  return  to  matters  of  importance,  I 
should  be  \ery  happy  to  see  the  proofs  of 
your  paper  upon  the  vermiform  appendix. 

I  may  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  footnote  or  two." 

“  Your  assistance  will  be  invaluable  to 
me,"  said  O’Brien  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  two  men  parted  in  the  hall.  The 
Professor  walked  back  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  his  sister  was  already  seated 
at  the  luncheon  table. 

"  I  shall  be  married  at  the  registrar’s," 
he  remarked  ;  “I  should  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  do  the  same." 

Professor  Ainslie  Grey  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  A  fortnight’s  cessation  of  his 
classes  gave  him  an  opportunity  which 
was  too  good  to  let  pass.  Mrs.  O’James 
was  an  orphan,  without  relations  and  al¬ 
most  without  friends  in  the  country. 
There  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
speedy  wedding.  They  were  married, 
accordingly,  in  the  quietest  manner  pos¬ 
sible,  and  went  off  to  Cambridge  together, 
where  the  Professor  and  his  charming  wife 
were  present  at  several  academical  observ¬ 
ances,  and  varied  the  routine  of  their 
honeymoon  by  incursions  into  biological 
laboratories  and  medical  libraries.  Scien¬ 
tific  friends  were  loud  in  their  congratula¬ 
tions,  not  only  upon  Mrs.  Grey’s  beauty, 
but  upon  the  unusual  quickness  and  in¬ 
telligence  which  she  displayed  in  discuss- 
ing  physiological  questions.  The  Profes¬ 
sor  was  himself  astonished  at  the  accuracy 
of  her  information.  "You  have  a  re¬ 
markable  range  of  knowledge  for  a  wom¬ 
an,  Jeannette,"  he  remarked  upon  more 
than  one  occasion.  He  was  even  prepared 
to  admit  that  her  cerebrum  might  be  of 
the  normal  weight. 

One  foggy,  drizzling  morning  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Birchespool,  for  the  next  day 
would  reopen  the  session,  and  Professor 
Ainslie  Grey  prided  himself  upon  having 
never  once  in  his  life  failed  to  appear  in 


his  lecture-room  at  the  very  stroke  of  the 
hour.  Miss  Ada  Grey  welcomed  them 
with  a  constrained  cordiality,  and  handed 
over  the  keys  of  office  to  the  new  mis¬ 
tress.  Mrs.  Grey  pressed  her  warmly  to 
remain,  hut  she  explained  that  she  had 
already  accepted  an  invitation  which  would 
engage  her  for  some  months.  The  same 
evening  she  departed  for  the  south  of 
England. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  maid  carried 
a  card  just  after  breakfast  into  the  library 
where  the  Professor  sat  revising  his  morn¬ 
ing  lecture.  It  announced  the  re-arrival 
of  Dr.  James  M’Murdo  O’Brien.  Their 
meeting  was  effusively  genial  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  man,  and  coldly  precise 
on  that  of  his  former  teacher. 

“  You  see  there  have  been  changes," 
said  the  Professor. 

‘‘  So  I  heard.  Miss  Grey  told  me  in 
her  letters,  and  I  read  the  notice  in  the 
*  British  Medical  Journal.’  So  it’s 
really  married  you  are.  How  quickly  and 
quietly  yon  have  managed  it  all  !’’ 

"  I  am  constitutionally  averse  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  show  or  ceremony. 
My  wife  is  a  sensible  woman — I  may  even 
go  the  length  of  saying  that,  for  a  wom¬ 
an,  she  is  abnormally  sensible.  She  quite 
agreed  with  me  in  the  course  which  I 
have  adopted." 

‘‘  And  your  research  on  Vallisneria  ?” 

"  This  matrimonial  incident  has  inter¬ 
rupted  it,  but  I  have  resumed  my  classes, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  quite  in  harness 
again." 

I  must  see  Miss  Grey  before  I  leave 
England.  We  have  corresponded,  and  I 
think  that  all  will  I>«  well.  She  must 
come  out  with  me.  I  don’t  think  1  could 
go  without  her." 

The  Professor  shook  his  head.  ‘‘  Your 
nature  is  not  so  weak  as  you  pretend,’’  he 
sad.  "  Sexual  questions  of  this  sort  are, 
after  all,  quite  subordinate  to  the  great 
duties  of  life.’’ 

O’Brien  smiled.  ‘‘You  would  have 
me  take  out  my  Celtic  soul  and  put  in  a 
Saxon  one,’’  he  said.  ‘‘  Either  my  brain 
is  too  small  or  my  heart  is  too  big.  But 
when  may  I  call  and  pay  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  Grey  t  Will  she  1^  at  home  this 
afternoon  ?" 

‘‘  She  is  at  home  now.  Come  into  the 
morning-room.  She  will  be  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance." 

They  walked* across  the  linoleum-paved 
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hall.  The  Profewor  opened  the  door  of 
the  room,  and  walked  in,  followed  by  his 
friend.  Mrs.  Grey  was  sitting  in  a  Itasket- 
chair  by  the  window,  light  and  fairy  like 
in  a  loose  flowing  pink  morning-gown. 
Seeing  a  visitor,  she  rose  and  swept  tow¬ 
ard  them.  The  Professor  heard  a  dull 
thud  behind  him.  O'Biien  had  fallen 
hack  into  a  chair,  with  his  hand  pressed 
tierht  to  his  side.  Jinny  !”  he  gas{»ed 
— “  Jinny  !” 

Mrs.  Grey  stopped  dead  in  her  advance, 
and  stared  at  him  with  a  face  from  which 
every  expres.sion  had  l>een  struck  out  save 
one  of  utter  astonishment  and  horror. 
Then  with  a  sharp  intaking  of  the  breath 
she  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  had  the 
Professor  not  thrown  his  long  nervous 
arm  round  her. 

**  Try  this  sofa,”  said  he. 

She  sank  hack  among  the  cushions  with 
the  same  white,  cold,  dead  look  upon  her 
face.  The  Professor  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  empty  fireplace  and  glanced  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

”  So,  O’Brien,”  he  said  at  last,  ‘‘  you 
have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
wife  f” 

*‘  Your  wife  I”  cried  his  friend,  hoarse¬ 
ly.  “  She  is  no  wife  of  yours.  God 
help  me,  she  is  my  wife  !” 

The  Professor  stood  rigidly  upon  the 
hearth-rug.  Ilia  long,  thin  Angers  were 
intertwined,  and  his  head  had  sunk  a  little 
forward,  llis  two  companions  had  eyes 
only  for  each  other. 

‘‘  Jinny  !”  said  he. 

‘‘James  !” 

‘‘  How  could  you  leave  roc  so,  Jinny  ? 
How  could  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it  f 
I  thought  you  were  dead.  1  mourned 
for  your  death — ay,  and  you  made  me 
mourn  for  yon  living.  You  have  withered 
my  life.” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  lay  back 
among  the  cushions  with  her  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  him. 

“  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?” 

“  Because  you  are  right,  James.  I 
have  treated  you  cruelly — shamefully. 
But  it  is  not  as  had  as  you  think.” 

“  You  fled  with  De  Horta.” 

‘‘  No,  I  did  not.  At  the  last  moment 
my  better  nature  prevailed.  He  went 
•atone.  But  I  was  ashamed  to  come  back 
after  what  I  had  written  to  you.  I  could 
nut  face  you.  1  took  passage  alone  to 
Englaud  under  a  new  name,  and  here  I 


have  lived  ever  since.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  beginning  life  again.  I  knew 
that  yuii  thought  1  was  drowned.  Who 
could  have  diearaed  that  fate  would  throw 
us  together  again  !  When  the  Professor 
asked  me — ”  She  stopped  and  gave  a 
gasp  for  breath. 

“  You  are  faint,”  said  the  Professor — 
‘‘  keep  the  head  low  ;  it  aids  the  cerebral 
circulation.”  He  flattened  down  the 
cushion.  ‘‘  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you, 
O’Brien  ;  but  I  have  my  class  duties  to 
look  to.  Possibly  I  may  find  you  here 
when  I  return.”  With  a  grim  and  rigid 
face  he  strode  out  of  the  room.  Not  one 
of  the  three  hundred  students  who  lis- 
tened  to  his  lecture  saw  any  change  in  his 
manner  and  appearance,  or  could  have 
guessed  that  the  austere  gentleman  in 
front  of  them  had  found  out  at  last  how 
hard  it  is  to  rise  above  one’s  humanity. 
The  lecture  over,  he  performed  his  routine 
duties  in  the  laboratory,  and  then  drove 
back  to  his  own  house.  He  did  not  en¬ 
ter  by  the  front  door,  but  passed  through 
the  garden  to  the  folding  glass  casement 
which  led  out  of  the  morning-room.  As 
he  approached  he  beard  his  wife’s  voice 
and  O’Brien’s  in  loud  and  animated  talk. 
Ho  paused  among  the  rose-bushes,  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  to  interrupt  them  or  no. 
Nothing  was  further  from  bis  nature  than 
to  play  the  eavesdropper  ;  but  as  he 
stO(^,  still  hesitating,  words  fell  upon  his 
ear  which  struck  him  rigid  and  motion¬ 
less. 

‘‘  Yon  are  still  my  wife.  Jinny,”  said 
O’Brien  ;  ‘‘  I  forgive  you  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  my  heart.  I  love  you,  and  I  have 
never  ceased  to  love  you,  though  you  had 
forgotten  me.” 

‘‘  No,  James,  iny  heart  was  always  in 
Melbourne.  I  have  always  been  yours. 
I  thought  that  it  was  better  for  you  that 
1  should  seem  to  be  dead.” 

‘‘  You  must  choose  between  us  now. 
Jinny.  If  you  determine  to  remain  here, 
I  shall  not  open  my  lips.  There  shall  be 
no  scandal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
come  with  me,  it’s  little  I  care  about  the 
world’s  opinion.  Perhaps  I  am  as  much 
to  blame  as  you.  1  thought  too  much  of 
my  work  and  too  little  of  my  wife.” 

The  Professor  heard  the  cooing,  caress¬ 
ing  laugh  which  he  knew  so  well. 

‘‘  I  shall  go  with  you,  James,”  she 
said. 

‘‘  And  the  Professor — !” 
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“  The  poor  Profeseor  !  But  he  will 
not  mind  much,  James  ;  he  has  no  heart.” 

We  must  tell  him  our  resolution.” 

“  There  is  no  need, "said  Professor  Ains- 
lie  Grey,  stepping  in  through  the  open 
casement.  ‘  ‘  1  have  overheard  the  latter 
part  of  your  conversation.  1  hesitated 
to  interrupt  you  before  you  came  to  a  con* 
elusion.  ” 

O’Brien  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took 
that  of  the  woman.  They  stood  together 
with  the  sunshine  on  their  faces.  The 
Professor  stood  on  the  casement  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  long  black 
bliadow  fell  between  them. 

”  You  have  come  to  a  wise  decision,” 
said  he.  ”  Go  back  to  Australia  together, 
and  let  what  has  passed  be  blotted  out  of 
your  lives.” 

**  But  you — you — /'stammered  O’Brien. 

The  i’rofessor  waved  his  band.  ‘‘  Never 
trouble  about  me,”  he  said. 

'  The  woman  gave  a  gasping  cry. 
“  What  can  1  do  or  say  !”  she  wailed. 
”  Ilow  could  I  have  foreseen  this  f  I 
thought  my  old  life  was  dead.  But  it 
has  come  back  again,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  its  desires.  What  can  I  say  to  you, 
Ainslie  f  1  have  brought  shame  and  dis¬ 
grace  upon  a  worthy  man.  I  have  blasted 
your  life.  Ilow  you  must  bate  and  loathe 
me  !  I  wish  to  God  that  I  had  never 
been  bom  !” 

”  I  neither  hate  nor  loathe  you,  Jean¬ 
nette,”  said  the  Profeasor,  quietly.  ”  You 
are  wrong  in  regretting  your  birth,  for 
you  have  a  worthy  mission  Itefore  you  in 
aiding  the  life-work  of  a  man  who  has 
shown  himself  capable  of  the  highest  order 
of  scientific  research.  I  cannot  with  jus¬ 
tice  blame  you  personally  for  what  has 
occurred.  Ilow  far  the  individual  monad 
is  to  be  held  responsible  for  hereditary 
and  engrained  tendencies,  is  a  question 
upon  which  science  has  not  yet  said  her 
last  word.” 

He  stood  with  his  finger-tips  touching, 
and  his  body  inclined  as  one  who  is  grave¬ 
ly  expounding  a  difficult  and  impersonal 
subject.  O’Brien  had  stepped  forward  to 
say  something,  but  the  other’s  attitude 
and  manner  froze  the  words  upon  his  lips. 
Condolence  or  sympathy  would  bo  an  im¬ 
pertinence  to  one  who  could  so  easily 
merge  his  private  griefs  in  broad  questions 
of  abstract  philosophy. 

”  It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  the  Professor  continued,  in  the 


same  measured  tones.  ”  My  brougham 
stands  at  the  door.  I  beg  that  you  will 
use  it  as  your  own.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  that  you  should  leave  the  town 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Your  things, 
Jeannette,  shall  be  forwarded.” 

O’Brien  hesitated  with  a  hanging  head. 
”  I  hardly  dare  offer  you  my  hand,”  he 
said. 

‘‘  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that  of  tie 
three  of  us  you  come  best  out  of  the  affair. 
You  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.” 

‘‘  Your  sister — ” 

”  I  shall  see  that  the  matter  is  put  to 
her  in  its  true  light.  Good-by  !  Let  ii  e 
have  a  copy  of  your  recent  research. 
Good  by,  Jeannette  !” 

“Good-by!”  Their  hands  met,  and 
for  one  short  moment  their  eyes  also.  It 
was  only  a  glance,  but  for  the  first  and 
last  time  a  woman’s  intuition  cast  a  light 
for  itself  into  the  dark  places  of  a  strong 
man’s  soul.  She  gave  a  little  gasp,  and 
her  other  hand  rested  for  an  instant,  as 
white  and  as  light  as  thistle-down,  upon 
his  shoulder. 

“  James.  James  !”  she  cried.  “  Don’t 
you  see  that  he  is  stricken  to  the  heart  ?” 

He  smiled  gently  and  turned  her  quietly 
away  from  him.  “  It  is  a  little  sudden,” 
he  said.  But  I  am  not  an  emotional 
man.  I  have  my  duties — my  research  on 
Valiisneria.  The  brougham  is  there. 
Your  cloak  is  in  the  hall.  Tell  John 
where  you  wish  to  be  driven.  He  will 
bring  you  any  things  you  need.  Now 
go.”  His  last  two  words  were  so  sud- 
deo,  so  volcanic,  in  such  contrast  to  his 
measured  voice  and  mask  like  face,  that 
they  swept  the  two  away  from  him.  He 
closed  the  door  behind  them  and  paced 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  Then  he 
passed  into  the  library  and  looked  out 
over  the  wire  blind.  The  carriage  was 
rolling  away.  He  caught  a  last  glimpse 
of  the  w'oman  who  had  been  his  wife.  He 
saw  the  feminine  droop  of  her  head,  and 
the  long  curve  of  her  beautiful  arm. 

“  She  is  weeping,”  he  muttered. 
“She  is  sorry  to  leave  me.”  Then  he 
pulled  down  his  left  cuff  and  scribbled  a 
memorandum.  It  was  :  “  Influence  of 
emotion  upon  the  lachrymal  secretion — 
how  and  why  ?” 

III. 

There  was  little  scandal  about  this  sin¬ 
gular  domestic  incident.  The  Professor 
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bad  few  personal  fiiends,  and  seldom 
went  into  societv.  His  iiiatriage  had  been 
so  qniet  that  most  of  his  collcaf^nes  had 
never  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  bachelor. 
Mrs.  Esdaile  and  a  few  others  might  talk, 
but  their  field  for  gossip  was  limited,  for 
they  conid  only  guess  vaguely  at  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  separation. 

The  Professor  was  as  punctual  as  ever 
at  his  classes,  and  as  zealous  in  directing 
the  laboratory  work  of  those  who  studied 
under  him.  His  own  private  researches 
were  pushed  on  with  feverish  energy.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  his  sei\ants, 
when  they  came  down  of  a  morning,  to 
hear  the  shrill  scratch'iigs  of  his  tireless 
pen,  or  to  meet  him  on  the  staircase  as  he 
ascended,  gray  and  silent,  to  his  room. 
In  vain  his  friends  assured  him  that  such 
a  life  must  undermine  his  health,  lie 
lengthened  his  hours  until  day  and  night 
was  one  long  ceaseless  task. 

Gradually  under  this  discipline  a  change 
came  over  his  appearance.  His  features, 
always  inclined  to  gauntness,  became  even 
sharper  and  more  pronounced.  There 
were  deep  lines  about  his  temples  and 
across  his  brow.  His  cheek  was  sunken 
and  his  complexion  bloodless.  His  knees 
gave  under  him  when  he  walked  ;  and 
once  wiien  passing  out  of  his  lecture-room 
he  fell  and  had  to  be  assisted  to  his  car¬ 
riage. 

This  was  just  before  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  ;  and  soon  after  the  holidays  com¬ 
menced,  the  professois  who  still  remained 
in  Hirchespool  were  shocked  to  hear  that 
their  brother  of  the  chair  of  physiology 


had  sunk  so  tow  that  no  hopes  could  be 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  Two  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  had  consulted  over  his 
case  without  l>eing  able  to  give  a  name  to 
the  affection  from  which  he  suffered.  A 
steadily  decreasing  vitality  appeared  to  be 
the  only  symptom  —  a  bodily  weakness 
which  left  the  mind  unclouded.  He  was 
much  interested  himself  in  his  own  case, 
and  made  notes  of  his  subjective  sensa¬ 
tions  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  end  he  spoke  in  his  usual  un¬ 
emotional  and  somewhat  pedantic  fashion. 
“  It  is  the  assertion,”  he  said,  ‘‘  of  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  cell  as  opposed 
to  the  cell-cominune.  It  is  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  a  co-operative  society.  Tire  process 
is  one  of  great  interest.” 

And  so  one  gray  morning  his  co-opera¬ 
tive  society  dissolved.  Very  quietly  and 
softly  he  sank  into  his  eternal  sleep.  His 
two  physicians  felt  some  slight  embarrass¬ 
ment  when  called  u{>on  to  fill  in  his  cer¬ 
tificate. 

”  It  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  name,”  said 
one. 

“  Very,”  said  the  other. 

**  If  he  were  not  such  an  nneniotional 
man,  1  should  have  said  that  he  had  died 
from  some  sud<len  nervous  shock — from, 
in  fact,  what  the  vulgar  would  call  a 
broken  heart.” 

”  1  don’t  think  poor  Grey  was  that  sort 
of  a  man  at  all.” 

”  Ijct  ns  call  it  cardiac,  anyhow,”  said 
the  older  physician.  So  they  did  so. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


UTERARY  FRAUDS,  FOLLIES.  AND  MYSTIFICATIONS. 

BT  W.  B.  DAVBMPORT  ADAMS. 


The  list  of  literary  follies,  if  complete, 
would  be  a  long  one.  Scholars,  savants, 
men  of  letters,  have  in  all  times  and  coun¬ 
tries  displayed  an  unedifying  readiness  to 
plunge  into  rash  assertions  and  indulge  in 
hazardous  inventions.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  their  sense  of  honor  has  not 
always  been  as  keen  as  one  could  wish, 
and  that  they  have  too  frequently  ex¬ 
hibited  a  callosity  of  coitscience  which  in 
the  unlearned  we  should  reprehend  with 
justifiable  severity.  One  feels  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  drop  a  regretful  tear  as  one  re¬ 


cords  tbe  following  instances  of  what  is 
euphemistically  called  “  sharp  practice” 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  by  right  of 
scholarship  and  intellect,  should  have  been 
the  most  rigorous  guardians  of  morality. 

One  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Sigonio,  or  Sigonius, 
the  Modenese,  whose  writings,  as  Hallam 
observes,  exhibit  not  only  perspicuity  and 
precision,  but  as  much  elegance  as  their 
subjects  could  permit,  the  author  of  ”  I>e 
Jure  Civium  Romanorum”  and  ”  De 
Jure  Italia;,”  having  discovered  some  frag- 
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tnentft  of  Cicero  “  De  Consolatione,”  in¬ 
troduced  them  in  a  treatise  to  which  he 
{fare  the  same  title,  and  allowed  to  pass  as 
the  work  of  the  ^reat  Homan  orator. 
Even  Tiraboschi  himself  was  deceived  as 
to  the  authorship,  until  he  met  with  some 
unpublished  letters  by  Sigonius,  wherein 
he  confessed  the  forgery. 

Corradino,  described  as  a  Venetian  poet 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  announce  that  he  had  discovered 
at  Home  a  inanusciipt  copy  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  lyrics  of  Catullus,  of  greater  .antiq¬ 
uity  and  correctness  than  any  previously 
known  ;  and  published  it  (at  Vienna, 
1708)  with  the  title  of  “  C.  V^alerius  Cat¬ 
ullus,  in  integrum  restitutus.”  There 
never  yet  was  knave  who  did  not  find 
dupes  willing  to  be  deceived,  but  this 
fictitious  edition  enjoyed  only  a  brief 
popularity. 

About  1788,  the  I..atin  poet  Ileerkcns 
pretended  to  have  laid  hands  upon  a  trag¬ 
edy  entitled  “  Tereus,”  written  by  the 
Augustan  poet  Lucius  Varius,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  a  request  that  it  might  l>e  printed 
at  the  press  of  the  Louvre.  The  French 
Ministry  tcfene«l  him  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  who  naturally  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  manuscript  ;  but  this  wish 
Heerkens  refused,  because  unable  to 
gratify.  He  afterward  published  some 
pretended  fragments  of  the  tragedy  in  his 
“  leones”  (1787),  but  they  were  soon  de¬ 
tected  as  borrowed  from  the  “  I’rogne” 
of  (rregorio  Corraiio,  which  was  printed 
at  Vienna  in  1658.  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  frame  of  mind  of  a  man  who 
could  delil»erately  perpetrate  so  petty  a 
fraud,  when  he  must  have  known  that  its 
exposure  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

In  1880,  a  Spaniard  named  Marchina, 
then  attached  to  the  French  army  of  the 
Rhine,  diverted  himself,  while  detained 
during  the  winter  at  Hale,  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  staff,  in  composing  some  imita¬ 
tions  of  Fetronius  Arbiter,  which  were 
published  with  the  imaginative  title  of 
“  Fragmentum  Fetronii,  ex  Hibliothecte 
S.  (lalli  antiquissimo  MS  excerptum  .... 
Gallico  vertit  ac  notis  perpetuis  illustravit 
Lallemandus.”  It  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Marchina  intended  a  deliberate 
imposition.  We  might  as  well  accuse 
Lord  Lytton  of  deceiving  the  public  when 
he  professes  to  have  deciphered  his  ro¬ 
mance  of  ‘‘  7,anoni”  from  the  mysterious 
characters  of  a  Hosicrucian  manuscript,  or 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  put  before  tlie 
reader  as  responsible  for  some  of  his  fic¬ 
tions  the  imaginary  Jedediah  Cleishbothara 
or  Jonas  Dryasdust.  But,  alas  !  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Spaniard's  “  Fragment  ” 
roved  too  much  for  his  vanity,  and  led 
im  to  publish,  under  his  own  name,  in 
1806,  a  fragment  of  Catullus,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  found  in  a  papyrus  re¬ 
cently  unrolled  at  Herculaneum.  There¬ 
upon  he  was  “  hoist  with  his  own  petard.” 
Frofessor  Eichstadt,  of  Jena,  took  up  and 
caricatured  the  fiction  by  proclaiming,  in 
August,  1887,  that  the  Jena  library  con¬ 
tained  a  very  ancient  MS.,  in  which  were 
to  be  found  exactly  the  same  verses  of 
Catullus,  but  with  important  variations. 
Under  pretence  of  correcting  the  copyist’s 
errors,  lie  exposed  some  gros.s  errors  in 
prosody  committed  by  Marchina  ;  and  ho 
added  a  score  of  lines,  in  which,  continu¬ 
ing  the  Spaniard’s  political  allusions,  he 
made  Catullus  announce  the  Faciticator  of 
the  Universe. 

As  late  at  1844,  a  certain  M.  Begin,  of 
Metz,  professed  to  have  discovered  in 
Spain  two  letters  of  Claudius  Numatianus 
Hutilius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  5th  century, 
author  of  the  “  Itinerarium.”  As  M. 
Begin  made  his  discovery  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  remote  part  of  the  country,  he  es¬ 
caped  the  difficulty,  so  often  experienced 
in  relation  to  such  ‘‘  finds,”  of  showing 
the  original  MS.  to  the  incredulous  ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  why,  instead  of 
simply  giving  a  French  translation,  he 
should  not  have  published  the  entire  text 
of  the  two  letters.  All  he  did  was  to 
print  a  single  phrase  of  four  words — 
”  alta  et  aurea  societas”  (the  high-gilded 
society),  which  has  so  exceedingly  modern 
a  sound  as  to  suggest  a  tolerably  conclu¬ 
sive  reason  for  M.  Begin’s  non-publication 
of  the  entire  text  of  Hutilius. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  the  violence  done  to  Shake¬ 
speare  by  an  anonymous  MS.  corrector, 
whom  the  late  John  Fayne  Collier  claimed 
to  have  unearthed.  In  1853  Collier  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  with  ex¬ 
tensive  emendations,  copied,  he  said,  from 
a  recently  discovered  folio  of  1632,  and 
he  claimed  for  these  an  incontestable  au¬ 
thenticity.  After  a  prolonged  contro¬ 
versy,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  the 
corrected  folio  to  examination  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  British  Museum,  and  it  was 
then  ascertained  beyond  dispute  that  the 
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annotator  was  not,  as  Collier  bad  con> 
tended,  a  contemporary  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  staf^e,  but  a  modem  hand.** 
Not  a  few  of  the  emendations  had  first 
been  pencilled,  and  afterward  laboriously 
inked  over.  The  object  of  this  forjfery 
was,  of  course,  to  secure  the  acceptance 
of  Collier’s  own  finesses  and  violent  tain- 
perinffs  with  Shakespeare’s  tests,  by  foist¬ 
ing  them  upon  an  emendator  whose  au¬ 
thority  would  seem  to  be  beyond  dis¬ 
pute. 

Forgeries,  or  fictions,  if  the  reader  pre¬ 
fer  a  milder  word,  in  support  of  suspicious 
genealogies  or  historical  systems,  have 
been  numerous  enough.  Take  the  case  of 
Thomas  Dempster,  at  one  time  professor 
of  humanity  in  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  afterward  James  the  First’s  historiog¬ 
rapher-royal.  The  slanderous  imputation 
that  all  history  is  more  or  less  a  mystery 
finds  considerable  support  in  this  patriotic 
Scotchman’s  writings,  for  in  hiq  efforts  to 
extend  the  glories  of  “  Caledonia  stem 
and  wild”  hh per/ervtdum  ingenium  has  led 
him  to  invent  the  titles  of  books  which 
never  existed,  and  to  record  events  which 
never  took  place.  A  list  of  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  works  is  given  by  Dr  living 
in  his  “  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies  ;** 
but  in  very  few  of  them,  I  suppose,  would 
it  l»e  safe  to  put  one’s  trust. , 

The  most  impudent  impostor  of  this 
kind  was  Annius  of  Viterbo,  a  Domini¬ 
can,  and  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  un¬ 
der  Pope  Alexander  Vf.  As  he  figures  in 
the  elder  Disraeli’s  well-known  pages,  I 
shall  refer  but  briefly  to  his  achievements. 
In  1498  he  published  at  Rome,  under  the 
title  of  ”  Antiquitatum  variarum  Volumina 
XVII.,”  a  collection  of  the  original 
works  of  such  mysterious  worthies  as  Be- 
rosus,  F'abius  Pictor,  Myrsilius,  Sempron- 
ins,  Archilochus,  Cato,  Megasthenes, 
Manetho,  and  others,  all  of  which  he  said 
he  had  found  buried  in  the  earth  at  Man¬ 
tua.  The  exultation  of  the  learned  over 
this  supposed  treasure-trove  was,  at  first, 
immense  ;  but  a  minute  examination 
gradually  disclosed  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  errors,  and  before  long  the  fraud  was 
only  too  clearly  revealed.  It  is  still  a 
moot  j>oint,  however,  whether  Annius 
was  the  fabricator  or  whether  he  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  some  ingenious  and  nn- 
scrupulous  knave.  Perhaps  the  forgery 
was  at  first  intended  as  a  sly  jest  at  the 
ciedulity  of  the  learned,  which  Anuius 


shrank  from  acknowledging  when  he  saw 
with  what  enthusiasm  it  was  accepted. 

A  much  more  serious  imposition  was  that 
of  the  “  Decretals  of  Isidore,”  which 
were  forged  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  for  eight  centuries 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  canon  law 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  about  840-850, 
and  to  recommend  them  to  the  faithful 
were  associated  with  the  honored  name  of 
Bishop  Isidore,  of  Seville,  a  voluminous 
writer  of  great  learning  and  genius,  who 
held  his  see  from  590  to  6:{6.  They  were 
introduced  at  Rome  in  864,  when  Pope 
Nicolas  referred  to  them  as  authentic.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  brought  acquainted 
with  them  by  Rothad,  Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  who  was  probably  privy  to  the  for¬ 
gery.  But  that  the  Pope  knowingly 
adopted  an  imposture  we  need  not  assome. 
“The  principles  of  the  Decretals,”  says 
Canon  liobertson,  “  had  been  floating  in 
the  mind  of  the  age  ;  on  receiving  the 
forgeries,  the  Pope  recognized  in  them 
his  own  ideal  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
he  welcomed  them  as  affording  an  his¬ 
torical  foundation  for  it.  NVe  may,  there¬ 
fore  (in  charity  at  least),  acquit  him  of 
conscious  fraud  in  this  matter,  althoirgh 
something  of  criminality  will  still  attach 
to  the  care  with  which  he  avoided  all  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  genuineness,  and  to  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed  these 
pretended  antiquities,  coming  from  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  in  disregard  of  the  obvious 
conrideration  that,  if  genuine,  they  must 
have  all  along  been  known  in  his  own 
city.”  Dean  Milman,  however,  takes  a 
much  less  lenient  view  of  the  Pope’s  con- 
dnet. 

These  Decretals  contain  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  letters  written  (probably  by  Bene¬ 
dict,  a  deacon  of  Mentz)  in  the  names  of 
the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  beginning  with 
Clement  and  Anacletus,  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Apostles — also  some  letters  from 
supposed  correspondents  to  the  Popes, 
and  the  acts  of  some  imaginary  councils. 
Their  spuriousness  is  proved  by  their  gross 
anachronisms  and  by  other  instances  of 
clumsiness  and  ignorance.  Some  of  the 
forgeries  were  of  earlier  manufacture,  such 
as  the  “  Donation  of  Constantine  a 
great  part  of  the  other  materials  have  been 
traced  to  various  sources  —  scriptural, 
liturgical,  historical,  and  legendary — the 
forger’s  task  having  been  to  gather  and 
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connect  them  in  something  like  order  end 
sequence,  and  give  them  the  appearance 
of  binding  authority. 

The  forged  “  Donation  of  Constantine,” 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
or  early  in  the  ninth  century,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investing  with  a  venerable  au¬ 
thenticity  the  claims  of  the  Popes  to  a 
wider  jurisdiction.  Constantine,  so  runs 
the  story,  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvester, 
and,  at  his  baptism,  was  miraculously 
healed  of  a  leprosy  from  which  be  had 
long  suffered  ;  wherefore  he  relinquished 
Home  to  the  Pope,  conferred  on  him  the 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  crown  and 
other  insignia  of  sovereign  dignity,  and 
endowed  the  Apostolic  See  with  the 
Lateran  Palace,  and  with  all  the  provinces 
of  Italy  ‘‘  or”  the  western  regions.  The 
forgery  maintained  its  credit  throughout 
the  middle  ages  ;  but  when  the  critical 
spirit  awoke  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
assailed  and  exposed  by  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
by  IVishop  Reginald  Pecock,  and,  most 
conclusively,  by  Lorenzo  Valla.  On  this 
and  similar  subjects  the  reader  may  con¬ 
sult  Dr.  Dollinger’s  “  Papst-Fabeln.”  I 
may  also  refer  him  to  Gibbon’s  stately 
recital  of  the  citcumstances  in  bis  49th 
chapter ;  and  I  may  remind  him  of 
Ariosto’s  contemptuous  allusion  to  the 
fictitious  deed  in  his  “  Orlando  Furioso” 
(34,  80),  where  he  describes  the  Paladin 
Astolpho  as  finding  it  in  the  moon  among 
the  things  that  had  been  lost  upon  earth  : 

Qaesto  era  il  dono  (se  perd  die  lece) 

Che  Constantino  al  boon  Silvestro  fece. 

Dante  also  mentions  (but  not  incredulous¬ 
ly,  for  in  his  time  the  fable  had  not  been 
exposed)  Constantine’s  baptism  : 

As  in  Soracte,  Constantine  besought, 

To  enre  bis  leprosy,  Sylvester's  aid. 

Spain,  the  land  of  the  Cid,  is  also  the 
home  of  some  superlative  literary  mystifi¬ 
cations.  Thus,  late  in  the  16th  century, 
the  Jesuit,  Jerome  de  Hyguera,  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  dispel  the  clouds  which 
rest  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  into  his  country.  Availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  traditions  which  lingered  among 
its  mountains  and  valleys,  and  of  such 
documents  as  be  could  anywhere  collect, 
he  compiled  a  series  of  chronicles,  and 
coolly  attributed  them  to  Flavius  Dexter, 
an  historian  cited  by  St.  Jerome,  whose 
works  have  been  lost.  In  his  modus 


operandi  the  Jesuit  showed  a  craft  worthy 
of  the  traditional  reputation  of  his  order, 
and  evaded  the  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  original  manuscript,  which  has  so  often 
tripped  np  the  literary  forger.  He  took 
into  his  confidence  one  of  his  brethren,  a 
certain  Torialba,  who  started  off  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  with  commendable  celerity  re¬ 
ported  his  discovery,  in  the  library  of 
Fulda,  of  an  authentic  manuscript,  com¬ 
prising  the  chronicles  of  Dexter,  Maximus, 
and  others.  The  Jesuits  endorsed  the  re¬ 
port,  and  Torialba  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  manuscript  to  J.  Calderon,  who  pub¬ 
lished  it  at  Saragossa,  in  1620,  with  the 
title  of  “  Fragmentum  Cbronici  FI.  Dextri 
cum  Chronico  Marci  Maximi,”  etc.  The 
more  effectually  to  blind  the  lynx  eyes  of 
suspicion,  Hyguera  had  been  satisfied 
with  explaining  different  passages  of  the 
text  with  notes  ;  but  be  died  before  his 
compilation  was  given  to  the  world. 
Heavens  !  what  a  pen-and-ink  controversy 
it  stirred  up — a  battle  of  the  books,  in 
which  assailants  and  defenders  of  its  au¬ 
thenticity  charged  each  other  gallantly  ! 
Enough  to  say  that  the  victory  finally 
rested  with  the  assailants  as  represented 
by  the  learned  Thomas  Vargas. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  acquainted 
with  L.  A.  Conde’s  ”  Historia  de  la 
Dominacion  de  los  Arabes  en  Espatla,” 
of  which  there  are  translations  both  in 
French  and  English.  Early  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  this  was  anticipated  by  a 
book  with  a  similar  title,  written  by  Michel 
de  Luna,  Arabic  interpreter  in  the  service 
of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  who  affirmed, 
however,  that  it  was  translated  from  an 
Arabian  chronicle,  whose  author,  he  said, 
one  Abnl-Cacion,  had  been  a  witness  of 
the  events  be  related.  His  romance  en¬ 
joyed  a  great  popularity  in  Spain  for 
many  years,  and  became  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  national  histories.  Though  it  has 
long  been  known  as  a  foigery,  its  credit 
is  not  wholly  extinguished. 

The  Inghirami  forgeries  were  the  ear¬ 
liest  example,  I  suppose,  of  those  sham 
antiquities  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  so 
pleasantly  ridiculed  in  ”  The  Antiquary.” 
The  learned  were  surprised,  in  1637,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  folio,  en¬ 
titled  ”  Etruscaruin  Antiquitatum  Frag¬ 
ments,”  in  which  the  antiquary  Cmzio 
Inghirami  transcribed  the  inscriptions  and 
a  fragment  of  a  chronicle,  dating  sixty 
years  before  the  vulgar  era,  engraved  in 
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uncial  charactera  on  numerous  “  Etiuscan 
relics"  that  bad  been  exhumed,  be  said, 
in  the  grounds  of  his  family  at  Home. 
He  afterward  published  a  quaito  volume 
of  more  than  one  thousand  pages  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  authenticity.  Their  fictitious 
character,  however,  was  soon  established. 
Cuizio  was  not  suspected  of  their  au¬ 
thorship.  "  The  design  was  probably 
merely  to  raise  the  antiquity  of  Voltaterra, 
the  family  estate  of  the  Inghirami,  and  for 
this  purpose  one  of  its  learned  branches 
had  bequeathed  his  posterity  a  collection 
of  spurious  historical  monuments  which 
tended  to  ovcituin  all  received  ideas  on 
the  first  ages  of  history.” 

Nearly  a  century  later  came  into  the 
world  of  fiction  the  “  Analecta  Belgica" 
of  Gerard  Dunbar  (1719),  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  the  Counts  of  Holland,  ||in 
nearly  twelve  hundred  verses,  which  its 
author  attributed  to  a  Ilenedictine  monk 
named  Kolyn,  of  the  Abbey  of  Egmont, 
near  Haarlem.  For  awhile  it  made  a 
great  noise,  but  about  twenty  years  later 
the  critics,  as  is  their  way,  pricked  the 
bladder,  and  it  immediately  collapsed. 

There  is  the  vulgar  and  more  common¬ 
place  mystification  of  Edward  Kelly, 
alchemist  and  astrologer,  who  professed, 
while  lodging  at  an  obscure  inn  in  Wales, 
to  have  obtained  from  the  landlord  an  old 
manuscript,  undecipherable  by  the  pro~ 
/anum  vuicfut,  which  bad  been  found  in 
the  tomb  of  a  bishop  in  the  church  hard 
by — that  is,  it  is  said,  in  the  church  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  By  means  of  this 
manuscript  (known  as  "  The  Book  of  St. 
Dunstan")  Kelly  obtained  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Dee,  the  greatest  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  magicians.  There  can  be  no  reasona¬ 
ble  doubt  but  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
ingenious  Kelly  himself. 

The  story  of  the  imposture  of  Joseph 
Vella,  whilom  chaplain  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  reads  like  a  romance.  Being  at 
Palermo  in  1782,  he  accompanied  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  Morocco,  Mohamrned-ben- 
Olham,  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Martin,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
the  eight  of  an  Arabic  manuscript  of  great 
antiquity.  Listening  to  the  chatter  of  the 
monks  about  their  hopes  of  finding  in  the 
Arabian  writers  the  data  which  would  en¬ 
able  tiiem  to  fill  up  a  lacuna  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  Sicilian  annals,  Vella  seized 
upon  the  idea  ;  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  be  delighted  the  hearts  of  all  true 


Sicilians  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
Morocco  ambassador,  in  looking  over  the 
conventual  library,  had  put  bis  band  upon 
a  precious  manuscript  containing  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Arabian  gover¬ 
nors  of  Sicily  and  their  sovereigns  in  Africa. 

To  confirm  the  authenticity  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  “  find,"  and  to  increase  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  eyes  of  his  patron,  Airoldi, 
archbishop  of  Heraklia,  who,  he  knew, 
would  spare  no  cost  in  the  publication  of 
a  work  of  such  historic  interest,  the  in¬ 
genious  Vella  invented  a  correspondence 
between  himself  and  the  ambassador,  who 
had  returned  to  Morocco.  The  fruit  of 
this  imaginary  correspondence  was  not 
only  the  assurance  that  a  second  and  more 
complete  copy  of  the  monastic  manuscript 
existed  in  the  library  at  Fez,  but  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  another  work,  forming  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  it,  as  well  as  of  a  series  of  coins 
and  medals,  illustrative  and  confirmatory 
of  their  historical  and  chronological  de¬ 
tails. 

So  brilliantly  successful  was  this  little 
drama  that  the  King  of  Naples,  to  whom 
Vella  presented  his  translation  in  manu¬ 
script,  proposed  to  send  him  on  a  mission 
to  Morocco  to  purchase,  or  copy,  in  the 
libraries  of  that  State  all  the  Arabian 
manuscripts  bearing  on  the  history  of  his 
kingdom.  What  a  field  would  have  been 
opened  to  Vella’s  invention  if  this  project 
had  been  carried  out  ! 

The  translation  of  the  newly-found 
Arabic  manuscript  was  announced  in  1786 
in  all  the  journals  of  Europe,  and  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  1789  under  the 
title  of  "  Codice  Diplomatico  di  Sicilia 
sotto  il  govemo  dcgli  Arabi,  publicato  per 
opera  e  studio  di  Alfonso  Airoldi."  The 
sixth  appeared  in  1796.  The  first  volume 
was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Naples  and 
the  second  to  the  Queen. 

The  Archbishop  next  desired  to  publish 
the  whole  of  Vella's  so-called  Arabic  text, 
and  for  this  purpose  obtained  a  fount  of 
Arabic  characters  from  Bodoni.  An 
artist,  named  Di  Bella,  was  commissioned 
to  engrave  the  coins  and  medals  fabricated 
by  Vella — who,  by  tne  way,  to  render 
more  ditlicult  the  detection  of  his  fraud, 
had  obliterated  the  greater  portion  of  the 
monastic  manuscript.  At  last,  in  1795, 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was 
published  at  Palermo  the  first  volumes  of 
the  two  editions,  the  principal  of  which, 
a  costly  folio,  contained  the  Arabic  text 
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with  the  ItaliaD  translation  of  the  manu¬ 
script  “  discovered”  at  Fez,  under  the 
imposing  title  of  ”  Kitab  Divan  Misr,  or 
Libro  del  Consiglio  d’Egitto”  (Book  of 
the  Egyptian  Divan  or  Council).  So  far, 
so  good.  .  Vella  probably  thought  himself 
in  Sicily  safe  from  exposure  ;  but  Neme¬ 
sis,  determined  on  his  punishment,  sent, 
as  a  tourist  to  the  island  of  volcanic  tires, 
a  German  orientalist — J.  Hager.  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  hearri  of  the  historical 
treasure-trove  ;  procured  a  copy  of  Vella’s, 
folio,  examined  it,  and  at  once  detected 
the  imposture.  Airoldi,  however,  stood 
gallantly  by  bis  fraudulent  protege,  and, 
determined  at  all  costs  to  save  him,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  five  highly  re¬ 
spectable  persons,  against  whom  the  only 
objection  was  that  they  did  not  know  a 
word  of  Arabic.  Their  mode  of  proced¬ 
ure  should  have  been  this  :  they  should 
have  placed  before  Vella  the  Arabic  text 
of  the  ”  Codice  Diplomatico,”  and  have 
required  him  to  translate  at  sight  what¬ 
ever  passage  they  thought  lit  to  point  out 
to  him.  His  Italian  version  would  have 
served  them  as  a  comparison  to  ascertain 
if  he  translated  accurately,  and  if  he  con¬ 
tradicted  himself  in  the  printed  version. 
But  the  alstence  from  the  tribunal  of  an 
Arabic  scholar  nulliiicd  the  verification. 

Vella  committed  to  memory  two  or 
three  passages  of  his  translation  ;  and 
when  the  Arabic  translation  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  he  chose  whatever  page  he 
pleased,  as  if  he  had  opened  upon  it  acci¬ 
dentally,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  by  rote 
what  be  had  learned.  The  commissioners 
would  never  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
result  if  Vella  had  not  at  length  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  acknowledged  bis 
deception.  Finally,  in  1796,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  fifteen  years’  imprisonment,  and 
had  abundant  leisure,  therefore,  to  regret 
that  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin 
which  had  tempted  him  into  the  ways  of 
dishonesty. 

As  late  as  1836  the  scientific  world  was 
fluttered  in  its  dove-cots  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Greek  translation,  by  Philon 
of  By  bios,  of  Sanchoniathon,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  historian,  had  turned  up  in  an  obscure 
convent  in  Portugal.  The  discovery  was 
well  calculated  to  awaken  profound  inter¬ 
est,  since  of  Sanchoniathon’s  history  of 
Phoenicia  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  ”  I’reparatio 
Evangelioa,”  and  these  refer  exclusively 


to  the  cosmogony.  A  few  months  passed, 
and  behold  !  the  pre>s  at  Hanover  pub¬ 
lished  an  ”  Analysis  of  the  Primitive  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Phoenicians,  by  banchoniathon, 
compiled  from  the  newly-found  manu¬ 
script  of  .  the  complete  translation  by 
Philo,”  with  observations  by  F.  Waym- 
feld.  It  was  enriched  with  a  fae-nmile  of 
the  manuscript  and  an  introrluction  by 
Grotefend,  the  learned  director  of  the 
Hanover  Lyceum.  Great  was  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  this  celebrated  scholar  when  ho 
found  that  he  had  been  the  too  easy  dupe 
of  Waymfeld,  a  young  student  of  Bremen, 
whose  work,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  a  fine  imagination  and  a 
wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  Semitic  an¬ 
tiquities. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  literary 
mystifications  belong  to  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  and  of  two  of  the  best  known 
one  had  its  origin  in  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn. 

It  was  in  1760  that  James  Maepherson, 
a  Highland  schoolmaster,  gave  the  signal 
for  a  prolonged  and  bitter  contention  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  by  the  publication 
of  his  “  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,” 
collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  translated  from  the  Erse  or  Gaelic 
language.  These,  in  the  previous  year, 
he  had  submitted  to  Home,  the  author  of 
”  Douglass,”  professing  to  have  heard 
them  recited  in  the  Highlands.  Their 
success  was  immediate  and  immense  ;  and 
Scuttisb  enthusiasts  hastened  to  provide 
him  with  ample  funds  that  he  might  col¬ 
lect  further  remains  of  a  poetry  which  was 
considered  to  be  essentially  national.  His 
mission  proved  unexpectedly  prosperous  ; 
for  he  recovered  two  full-blown  epics, 
respectively  entitled  “  Fingal  ”  (in  six 
books)  and  ”  Timora”  (in  eight  books), 
which  he  attributed  to  a  Gaelic  poet 
named  Ossian  or  Ossin.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished,  with  notes  and  translations,  in 
1763,  and  achieved  a  wide  popularity,  on 
the  Continent  not  less  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  the  first  loud  choius  of 
praise  and  panegyric,  however,  had  sub¬ 
sided,  the  voice  of  detraction  began  to 
make  itself  heard.  Maepherson  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  imposed  his  own  compo¬ 
sitions,  in  a  Gaelic  garb,  upon  the  public  ; 
and  a  violent  controversy  arose,  the  echoes 
of  which  have  scarcely  died  away  in  our 
own  time.  On  the  side  of  the  Gael  fought 
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Lord  Kanies  and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Gray, 
and  Blair  ;  af;ain8t  him  were  marshalled 
Dr.  Johnson,  David  Hume,  Pinkerton,  and 
Malcolm  Laing.  The  opinion  at  which 
the  best  critics  have  arrived  is  stated  very 
succinctly  by  Lord  Neaves  :  “  The  C>a- 
sianic  poems,  so  far  as  original,  ought  to 
be  considered  generally  as  Irish  composi¬ 
tions  relating  to  Irish  personages,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  to  Irish  events,  historical 
or  legendary  ;  but  they  indicate  also  a  free 
communication  between  the  two  countries, 
and  may  be  legitimately  regarded  by  the 
Scottish  Celts  as  a  literature  in  which  they 
have  a  direct  interest,  written  in  their  an¬ 
cient  tongue,  recording  traditions  common 
to  the  Gaelic  tribes,  and  having  been  long 
preserved  and  diffused  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.”  But  he  adds  :  ”  The  poems 
published  by  Maepherson  as  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  Ossian,  whether  in  their  English 
or  their  Gaelic  form,  are  not  genuine  com¬ 
positions  as  they  stand,  and  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  any  weight  or  authoiity  in  them¬ 
selves,  being  partly  fictitious,  but  partly, 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  copies  or  adaptations  of  (tssianic 
poetry  current  in  the  Highlands.”  I 
should  l>e  inclined,  after  careful  study  of 
the  Maepherson  epics,  to  modify  Lord 
Neaves’s  judgment  in  the  direction  of 
further  restriction,  and  to  say  that  they 
are  to  a  very  limited  extent  based  u|>on 
actual  Ossianic  remains. 

When  Thomas  Chatterton  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Bristol  Charity  School,  known  as 
Colston’s  or  the  Bluecoat,  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spend  his  holidays  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
among  its  famous  figures  of  knight  and 
lady,  squire  and  monk,  its  fine  engraved 
brasses,  its  altar-tombs,  and  ancient  sculp¬ 
tures  ;  and  there  and  then  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series  of 
poems,  based  on  the  early  history  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  to  be  written  in  the  character  of  one 
Thomas  Rowley,  parish  priest  of  St. 
John’s.  The  idea  was  partly  suggested, 
perhaps,  by  his  researches  among  a  pile  of 
roedi%val  documents  which  had  long  lain 
in  the  Treasury  House,  a  chamber  over  the 
north  porch  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  but 
had  been  removed  to  his  own  residence  by 
Chatterton’s  father,  the  parish  schoolmas¬ 
ter.  In  September,  1768,  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Avon  was  0{>ened  with  great 
public  rejoicings,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
appeared  in  the  Brutol  Weekly  Journal 


what  purported  to  be  a  contemporary  de¬ 
scription  (from  an  old  manuscript)  of  the 
opening  of  the  old  bridge,  which  naturally 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  When 
it  WHS  known  that  Chatterton  had  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  newspaper,  he  was  strong, 
ly  pressed  to  state  where  he  had  obtained 
this  precious  manuscript,  the  genuineness 
of  which  no  one  seems  to  have  suspected. 
After  some  hesitation  he  unfolded  the  fic¬ 
tion  which  loaded  his  memory  with  so 
much  obloquy,  and  made  his  life  so  dis¬ 
astrous  a  failure,  namely,  that  ”  he  had 
received  the  paper  in  question,  together 
with  many  other  manuscripts,  from  his 
father,  who  had  found  them  in  a  large 
chest  in  the  upper  room  over  the  chapel, 
on  the  north  side  of  Redcliffe  Church.’’ 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should 
produce  these  manuscripts,  and  thus  he 
was  drawn  on  from  a  comparatively  inno¬ 
cent  mystification,  of  a  kind  common 
enough  in  the  annals  of  literature,  to  the 
perpetration  of  a  commonplace  fraud. 
The  Treasure  House  chest  supplied  him 
with  parchments  ;  and  his  calligraphic 
skill,  together  with  the  application  of 
ochre  and  other  pigments,  enabled  him  to 
produce  such  imitations  of  mediaeval 
documents  as  satisfied  the  not  very  critical 
ap{>etite  of  the  Bristol  antiquaries.  Fly¬ 
ing  at  higher  game,  he  submitted  some 
Rowley  poems  to  Horace  Walpole,  who 
referred  them  to  the  poets  Gray  and 
Mason  ;  both  at  once  pronounced  them 
forgeries.  The  closing  chapters  of  Chat¬ 
terton’s  sad  story  do  not  come  within  the 
object  of  this  paper  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is 
a  story  too  well  known  to  bear  or  need 
repetition.  The  only  extraordinary  thing 
almut  his  forgeries  is  their  undoubted 
literary  merit,  and  their  vast  superiority 
to  his  own  poems  written  in  everyday 
English.  His  strength  as  a  poet  seems  to 
have  been  derived  wholly  from  the  past, 
or  rather  from  its  picturesque  accessories  ; 
for  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Rowley 
poems  are  thoroughly  modern,  though 
their  subjects  and  language  are  mediaeval. 
”  Whether,  in  the  composition  of  these 
oems,”  says  Professor  Masson,  ”  it  was 
is  habit  first  to  write  in  ordinary  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  then,  by  the  help  of  glossaries, 
to  translate  what  he  had  written  into 
archaic  language,  or  whether  he  had  by 
practice  become  so  far  master  of  ancient 
words  and  expressions  as  to  be  able  to 
write  directly  in  the  fictitious  dialect  he 
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hnd  prescribed  for  himself,  certain  it  is 
that,  whenever  his  thoughts  and  fancies 
attained  their  highest  strain,  he  either  was 
whirled  into  the  archaic  form  by  an  irre¬ 
sistible  instinct,  or  deliberately  adopted  it. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  as  it  were.  Chatter- 
ton  could  remain  himself  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  hurried  past  that  point,  the 
moment  he  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
sublimity,  or  fervor,  or  solemnity  in  his 
conceptions,  and  was  constrained  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  same  pitch,  at  that  moment 
he  reverted  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
lasscd  into  the  soul  of  liowley.”  So  one 
las  sometimes  seen  an  actor,  who  in  the 
clothes  of  everyday  life  is  tame  and  com¬ 
monplace,  develop  into  a  gallant  cavalier, 
bold,  original,  and  picturesque,  when  he 
assumes  the  plumed  hat,  doublet  and 
trunks  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1 803,  C.  Vanderbourg,  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  of  some  distinction,  published  a  series 
of  graceful  poems  under  the  name  of 
Clotilde  de  Surville,  a  poetess,  as  was 
alleged,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  and 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Charles, 
the  poet-Duke  of  Orleans.  These  verses 
)iad  remained  unknown  till  1782,  when 
her  descendant,  Joseph  Etienne,  Marquis 
de  Surville,  discovered  them  while  search¬ 
ing  the  family  archives,  studied  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  deciphered  the  handwriting^ 
and  rejoiced  that  among  his  forbears  he 
could  reckon  so  sweet  a  singer.  In  1791, 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  he 
emigrated  ;  but,  most  unaccountably,  left 
Clotilde’s  manusciipt  l>ehind  him,  and  of 
course  it  perished,  with  other  heirlooms, 
when  the  populace  plundered  and  set  fire 
to  his  chateau.  In  1798  the  Marquis  un¬ 
wisely  reappeared  in  France,  and  was  shot 
as  a  returned  imigrt ;  but  some  copies 
which  he  made  of  his  ancestress’s  poems 
were  given  by  his  widow  to  Vanderbourg, 
and  were  thus  preserved  for  the  woild’s 
delectation. 

Such  was  the  story.  The  poems  when 
published  received  at  first  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  but  by-and-by  messieurs  the  critics 
began  to  look  into  them  with  those  sharp 
eyes  of  theirs,  and  soon  detected  incon¬ 
testable  proof  of  their  recent  origin,  in 
their  metrical  variety,  accuracy  of  scan¬ 
sion,  and  purity  of  language,  as  well  as  in 
their  prevailing  sentiment ;  in  fact,  they 
were  eighteenth-century  poems  tricked  out 
in  fifteenth-century  archaisms.  More¬ 
over,  they  contained  allusions  to  events  of 


which  Clotilde,  unless  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  could  have  known 
nothing.  There  was  a  quotation  from 
Lucretius,  whose  works  did  not  penetrate 
into  France  until  half  a  century  later  ;  and 
an  allusion  to  the  seven  satellites  of  Sat¬ 
urn,  the  first  of  whicK  was  not  observed 
until  1655  (by  Iluyghens)  and  the  last 
until  1789  (by  Ilerschel).  And  finally, 
at  the  beginning  of  her  volume  Clotilde 
placed  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Sappho, 
though  the  fragments  ascribed  to  that 
poetess  were  not  printed  till  long  after 
Clotilde’s  death.  It  was  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  the  poems  to  which 
the  name  of  Clotilde  de  Surville  was  at¬ 
tached  could  never  have  been  written  by 
her,  though  it  is  not  equally  clear  whether 
these  compositions  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  the  Marquis  de  Surville  or  from 
that  of  Vanderbourg. 

The  career  of  the  real  Clotilde  may  be 
sketched  in  a  few  words :  Marguerite 
Eleonore  Clotilde  de  Vallon  Chalys  was 
born  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Vallon,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  in  1405.  From  her  mother  she 
inherited  a  taste  and  a  talent  for  the  belle$ 
lettret,  which  became  conspicuous  at  an 
early  age,  for  she  was  only  eleven  when 
she  translated  one  of  Plutarch’s  odes  with 
so  much  success  that  Christine  de  Pisan, 
upon  reading  it,  exclaimed  :  ”  1  must 
yield  to  this  child  all  my  rights  to  the 
sceptre  of  Parnassus.”  In  1421  she  mar¬ 
ried  Berenger  de  Surville,  a  gallant  young 
knight,  to  whom  she  was  passionately  at¬ 
tached.  Seven  years  later  her  husband 
fell  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  ;  and  there¬ 
after  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  girls  who  gave  indications  of  poetical 
capacity,  among  whom  were  Sophie  de 
Lyonne  and  Juliette  de  Vivaitz.  Her 
poems  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles, 
the  poet-Duke  of  Orleans,  who  made  them 
known  to  Queen  Marguerite.  This  prin¬ 
cess,  failing  to  induce  Clotilde  to  abandon 
the  seclusion  of  her  widowhood,  sent  to 
her  a  crown  of  artificial  lauiels,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  twelve  pearls  with  golden 
studs  and  silver  leaves,  and  the  device 

Marguerite  (the  pearl)  of  Scotland  to 
the  Marguerite  of  Helicon,"  a  compliment 
quite  in  the  taste  of  that  age.  The  date 
of  Clotilde's  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  as 
she  celebrated  the  victory  of  Charles 
VIII.,  at  Fornova  (1495),  she  must  have 
been  upward  of  ninety  when  she  died. 

Among  the  poems  published  by  Van- 
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derboarg  many  are  remarkable  for  their 
refinement  and  delicacy.  That  such  is 
the  case  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  “  Verselets  A  mon  rremier- 
1  give  also  the  translation  (of  the 
first  thiee  verses)  1^  Longfellow  : 

O  cker  enfantelet,  vrai  poarctrait  de  ton  pere, 
Dors  snr  le  seyn  qne  ta  bonche  a  presse  ! 
Dom,  petist ;  cloz,  amy,  snr  le  seyn  de  ta  m^re, 
Tien  donlx  ceillet  par  le  somnie  oppresse  I 

Bel  amy,  cher  petist,  qne  ta  pnpile  tendre 
Oonste  nng  sommeil  qai  pins  n*y  faict  ponr 
nioy ! 

de  veille  poor  te  veoir,  te  nonrrir,  te  defendre  ; 
Ainz  qu'il  m'est  donlx  ne  veUler  qne  por 
toy  ! 

Dors,  mien  enfantelet,  mon  sonlcy,  mon  idole. 
Dors  snr  luou  seyn,  le  seyn  qni  t'a  portC  ; 

Ne  in'esjonit  encor  le  son  de  ta  parole, 

Bien  ton  sonbriz  cent  fois  m’aye  encbante  1 

Sweet  babe  !  trne  portrait  of  thy  father's  face, 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have 
presided ! 

Sleep,  little  one  ;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Tby  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast ! 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend. 

Soft  sleep  shall  come  that  cometh  not  to  me. 
I  watch  to  see  thee,  nonrish  thee,  defend  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  watch  for  thee  —alone  for  thee  ! 

Sleep,  my  sweet  child,  my  idol,  my  delight ; 

Sleep,  sleep  npon  the  fond  maternal  breast ; 
Thon  who  so  often  with  thy  prattle  bright 
Hast  charmed  my  ears,  sleep  now,  and  be 
at  rest. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  poems 
of  Clotilde  de  Survillc,  falsely  so  called, 
appeared,  Fabre  d’Olivet  published  the 
“  Poesies  Occitiniques,”  a  work  which 
he  pretended  to  have  copied  from  the 
Provencal  and  Languedoc  languages  or 
dialects,  and  in  his  notes  he  introduced 
some  fragments  in  the  langue  d'  Oc,  which 
he  described  as  original.  They  are  writ* 
ten  with  an  elegance,  a  refinement,  and 
often  with  a  vigor,  which  have  deceived 
no  small  number  of  IxU  'traieurt,  and  they 
have  frequently  been  quoted  as  authentic. 
In  order  to  impose  npon  his  readers  the 
more  completely,  D’Olivet  adopted  an  in- 
genions  stratagem.  In  one  of  his  pre¬ 
tended  translations  he  inserted  passages 
from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Troubadours, 
and  this  mixture  of  the  genuine  with  the 
fictitious  had,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases 
the  effect  be  desired.  But  he  did  more  : 


*  See  the  RecueU  de»  Poeies  Franems,  par 
Anguis.  Also  Villemain,  Cour$  de  Litterrtiure 
(tome  ii.). 


as  the  language  of  the  ancient  Troubadours 
whom  he  cited  in  his  notes  was  marked 
by  certain  differences,  or  nuancet,  which 
might  have  rendered  comparatively  easy 
the  detection  of  bis  mystification,  he 
watered  down  this  language  to  the  idiom 
he  was  himself  employing,  so  that  it  be¬ 
came  much  more  difiicult  to  suspect  the 
authenticity  of  the  fictitious  poems,  which, 
by  the  way,  possess  very  decided  merits. 

A  mystification  of  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  skilful  character  was  practised  by 
the  Italian  scholar,  Gigli.  He  published 
at  Siena  a  quarto  volume  entitled  **  Ke- 
lazione  del  Collegio  Petroniano  delle  Balie 
Latino,  aperto  in  Siena  nel  1719,’’  wherein 
he  minutely  described  an  institution  which 
had  never  existed,  attributing  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  Petroni,  a  cardinal  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  and  stating  its  object  to 
be  the  substitution  of  Latin  fur  Italian  as 
the  language  in  use  not  only  at  Siena  but 
throughout  Italy.  According  to  Gigli,  a 
spacious  mansion  had  been  placed  at  the 
cardinal's  disposal  by  the  Government ; 
young  nurses,  who  spoke  nothing  but 
Latin,  had  been  brought  from  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Germany,  and  the  children 
of  the  first  families  in  Siena  placed  under 
their  charge.  The  names  of  the  nurses 
and  of  the  families  who  patronized  them, 
the  Ijatin  discourses  delivered  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  installation  of  the  nurses  and 
administrative  staff — all  were  elaborately 
set  forth  in  Gigli’s  work,  the  success  of 
which  was  complete.  In  Italy  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  European  countries  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  fact  that  there  existed  at 
Siena  a  Latin  college,  the  professors  of 
which  were  nursemaids  speaking  Latin, 
and  that  this  college  was  destined  to  re¬ 
vive  in  all  its  purity  the  language  of 
Cicero. 

M.  Lalanne,  to  whom  I  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  some  of  these  notes,  recalls  the 
trick  played  by  Desforges-Maillard,  who, 
having  been  an  unsuccessful  competitor 
for  the  prize  poem  of  the  Academy,  en¬ 
deavored  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  bis  re¬ 
jected  composition  in  the  Mercure  de 
France.  The  editor,  De  la  Roque,  re¬ 
fused  ;  and  to  avenge  himself  Desforges, 
in  a  disguised  hand,  and  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  “  Mademoiselle  Malerais  de  la 
Vigne,”  addressed  to  him  a  number  of 
fugitive  verses,  which  De  la  Roque  has¬ 
tened  to  publish.  He  admired  them  so 
much  that  he  became  enamored  of  their 
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imHffinary  anthoress,  and  wrote  to  her  : 

“  I  love  you,  iiiy  dear  lady  ;  pardon  me, 
hut  the  word  ha«  slipped  from  my  pen,” 
Voltaire  and  Destouchcs  were  also  duped. 
After  awhile,  Dcsforges  confessed  the 
trick — which  was  unwise,  for  thencefoith 
the  wits,  to  punish  him,  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ridiculing  the  poems  which  ap¬ 
peared  under  his  own  name. 

I  cannot  omit  so  colossal  a  forgery  as 
that  of  I'salmanasar,  though  the  stoty  has 
often  been  told. 

This  man  was  horn  in  France  about 
lfi79.  After  receiving  his  education  in  a 
Jesuit  college,  he  for  some  months  acted 
as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  ;  but  a 
restless  temper  rendered  him  unable  to 
remain  long  in  any  settled  vocation,  and 
a  love  of  mystification  impelled  him  to  as¬ 
sume  a  variety  of  characters.  At  one 
time,  having  “annexed”  a  pilgrim’s 
cloak  and  staff  which  he  found  in  a 
chapel,  he  announced  that  he  was  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Home  ;  at  another  he 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a  Japanese  ; 
and  next  he  masqueraded  as  a  native  of 
Formosa.  Wandering  from  land  to  land 
— by  times  a  soldier,  a  teacher,  a  servant, 
and  a  l>eggar — now  professing  himself  a 
heathen  and  now  attitudinizing  as  a  recent 
convert  to  Christianity — he  passed  through 
a  cycle  of  adventures,  sufficient  for  a  dozen 
ordinary  men.  In  some  way  he  contrived 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  Brigadier  Lau¬ 
der,  who  intri^iiced  him  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
James,  a  regimental  chaplain,  and  in  his 
company  he  visited  England.  There  his 
fluency  of  speech  and  confidence  of  man¬ 
ner  imposed  upon  the  Bishop  of  liOndon, 
and  a  large  number  of  $nvant«,  litterateun, 
and  persons  of  distinction,  who  listened 
with  deep  interest  to  his  picturesque  re¬ 
citals  of  incidents  that  had  never  happened 
and  his  vivid  descriptions  of  countries  he 
had  never  seen.  In  his  latest  assumption, 
that  of  a  native  of  P'oriiiosa,  he  published 
an  account  of  the  island,  inventing  a  new 
language  with  new  characters,  a  new  re¬ 
ligion,  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a 
new  calendar,  in  which  the  year  was 
divided  into  twenty  months.  In  all  this 
he  showed  a  capacity  and  a  diligence  which 
were  worthy  of  better  ends,  and  to  better 
ends  they  were  devoted,  after  be  had  been 
brought,  at  the  ago  of  thirty-two,  under 
the  influence  of  religions  convictions.  He 
then  acknowledged  his  imposture,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself  steadily  to  literary  pursuits, 


compiling  several  volumes  of  the  “  Uni¬ 
versal  History,”  a  new  version  of  “The 
Bsalms,”  and  an  essay  on  “  Miracles.’’ 
Ho  died  in  1763,  at  the  age  (as  was  re¬ 
puted)  of  eighty-four.  A  permanent  place 
in  literature  he  was  not  able  to  attain,  and 
he  owes  his  reputation,  such  as  it  is,  not 
to  the  creditable  industry  of  his  later  life, 
but  to  the  ingenious  knaveries  of  his  jeu- 
nesse  orageuu. 

So  it  may  be  said  of  Mr.  William  Henry 
Ireland  that  his  notoriety  rests  on  his  mis¬ 
deeds,  for  neither  the  present  nor  any  fu¬ 
ture  generation  will  now  care  to  revive  any 
one  of  his  works,  plays  or  poems,  and 
probably  few  persons  remember  that  he 
wrote  also  a  life  (and  a  very  bad  one)  of 
Napoleon.  I  fancy  that  not  even  Mr. 
James  Bayn’s  clever  rehabilitation  of  the 
scamp  in  his  lively  novel,  “  The  Talk  of 
the  Town,”  has  awakened  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  in  his  productions.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  only  as  the  audacious  perpetrator  of 
Shakespearian  forgeries  of  a  singularly 
bold  complexion.  Ireland  was  still  in  his 
early  manhood  when  he  produced  a  deed 
of  Shakespeare’s  which  he  had  discovered, 
he  said,  among  some  old  papers.  He 
afterward  pleaded  that  he  was  induced  to 
commit  this  forgery  to  gratify  his  father, 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Shakespeare 
relics,  whom,  some  three  years  before,  he 
had  accompanied  on  a  visit  to  Stratford 
and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Avon.  But  1 
fail  to  see  that  a  forgery  is  more  excusa¬ 
ble  when  perpetrated  on  one’s  father  than 
on  a  stranger  !  However,  the  elder  Ire¬ 
land  was  easily  deceived  and  excessively 
delighted  ;  and  the  younger,  proud  of  his 
success,  continued  to  put  to  the  test  his 
imitative  talent.  A  holograph  profession 
of  Shakespeare’s  religious  belief,  various 
letters  between  the  poet  and  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  at  last  a 
complete  tragedy — one  marvels  at  the 
man's  reckless  insolence  ! — were  succes¬ 
sively  presented  to  an  admiring  circle.  In 
our  own  day  these  forgeries  would  have 
at  once  been  detected  ;  but  in  Ireland’s 
time  Shakespearian  archteology  was  in  an 
elementary  stage,  and  they  not  only  met 
with  really  acceptance  from  Dr.  Parr, 
Pinkerton,  Boswell,  George  Chalmers, 
and  others,  but  their  genuineness  was 
actually  certifled  by  experts  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices.  The  tragedy  entitled  “  Vorti- 
gern”  Sheridan  was  induced  to  purchase 
for  Drury  Lane,  where  it  was  produced 
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on  April  2,  1796,  with  John  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  as  representatives  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters.  It  was  damned,  of 
course.  Kemble,  from  the  first,  had  dis¬ 
believed  in  its  authenticity,  and  having  to 
deliver,  toward  the  close,  a  line  to  the 
effect. 

And  now  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er, 

he  uttered  it  in  a  tone  so  significant  that 
the  whole  house  broke  into  laughter. 
This  public  jiatco  set  the  writers  thinking. 


Malone,  the  best  Shakespearian  scholar  of 
his  day,  who  had  persistently  discredited 
Ireland's  remarkable  discoveries,  pub¬ 
lished  a  trenchant  expott  which  settled  the 
matter.  The  forger  was  called  upon  to 
produce  the  person  from  whom  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  so-called  Shakespearian  MSS. 
As  he  could  not  do  this,  he  made  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  deceptions,  though  with  no 
pretence  at  regret  or  repentance,  but  rather 
as  one  who  gloried  in  his  shame. — Gentle¬ 
man  $  Magazine, 
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In  the  “  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  BohSme” 
of  Murger,  ^there  is  an  amusing  sketch, 
from  a  Parisian  point  of  view,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  abroad  fifty  years  ago.  He  is  tlie 
typical  milord  of  French  comedy,  who 
wears  extraordinary  garments,  interlards 
his  conversation  with  numerous  expletives, 
has  a  bottomless  purse,  and  gratifies  every 
whim  regardless  of  the  cost,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  ho  converts  his  salon  into  a 
swimming-bath,  and  plants  an  oyster-bed 
on  the  parquet  ;  he  is  trizte,  prudish,  and 
ganehe  to  a  degree,  and  his  pronunciation 
of  the  few  words  of /ranfait  en  vinyt  cinq 
lefonz  which  he  employs,  is  quaintly  per¬ 
verse  and  ludicrous. 

Caricature,  of  course,  is  not  portraiture, 
but  nevertheless  it  must  possess  sufficient 
similarity  to  its  object  to  be  recognizable, 
and  it  must  avoid  too  gross  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  which  would  be  manifest  to  beholders 
and  detract  from  its  force.  Some  con¬ 
sideration,  also,  must  be  paid  to  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  drawn,  and  in  the  instance 
quoted  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  intended  discredit  to  the 
whimsical  “  M.  Birn’m”  who  is,  on  the 
contrary,  represented  in  a  kindly  light  as 
doing  a  considerable  service  toSchaunard, 
the  immortal  confrere  and  boon  com¬ 
panion  of  Murger.  The  sketch  may  there¬ 
fore  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  accurate  de¬ 
lineation  not  of  the  Englishman  as. he 
actually  was,  but  of  the  French  conception 
of  him  at  that  time.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  trace  him  through  the  pages  of  M. 
Taine  down  to  the  novelists  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  to  discover  how  this  idea  has 
almost  passed  away  and  undergone  an  en¬ 
tire  change  ;  Malot,  Ual4vy,  Ohnet,  Bour- 
get,  all  emphasize  the  transformation.  In 


one  of  his  latest  works — a  series  of 
sketches  entitled  “  Profils  Perdus" — M. 
Bouiget  relates  that  he  meets  an  Oxford 
undergraduate  qui  parlait  franfais  comm* 
vout  et  moi,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  very 
flattering  description  of  this  young  man 
who  was  republicain,  athii,  vierge.  In 
the  same  volume  is  an  account  of  a  French 
girl  who  falls  in  love  with  an  Englishman, 
and  here  again  the  description  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  most  flattering.  Malot  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  a  young  baronet  who  is  a 
thorough  Parisian,  the  habitue  of  the 
clubs,  the  racecourses,  the  mon  le  and 
demi-monde — in  all  respects  like  the  young 
Frenchmen  around  him,  and  speaking 
French  with  such  correctness  that  it  is 
specially  remarked,  when  he  engages  in 
an  altercation  with  the  hero  of  the  novel, 
that  he  has  recourse  to  his  own  language 
because  his  anger  for  the  moment  robs 
him  of  his  linguistic  powers. 

Such  is  the  change,  then,  in  nis  por¬ 
trait,  which  evidently  points  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  his  hibits,  and  to  a 
more  accurate  estimate  of  him  among  for¬ 
eign  nations.  But  though  this  portrait 
represents  the  general  continental  idea  of 
him  at  present,  there  are  two  considera¬ 
tions  connected  with  it  which  must  carry 
some  weight  : — first,  it  is  a  portrait  of 
one  of  a  special  class — the  upper  ten  ;  and 
secondly,  it  is  essentially  French.  It  marks 
a  distinct  epoch  in  the  intimacy  between 
the  two  nations  that  clever  novelists,  who 
have  gained  the  ear  of  French  society, 
should  draw  such  a  character,  evidently 
believing  themselves,  and  expecting  their 
public  to  recognize,  that  their  delineation 
is  correct ;  but  though  we  gather  from 
them  a  French  opinion,  we  are  as  far 
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away  as  before  from  an  English  analysis, 
for  there  are  many  small  peculiarities  and 
customs  which  an  Englishman  would  note 
immediately  in  his  fellow-countrymen, 
but  which  might  very  easily  escape  the 
eye  of  the  most  observant  Frenchman  ; 
the  French  portraits  prove  conclusively 
that  John  Bull  is  more  cosmopolitan  than 
he  was,  but  it  needs  Eng'ish  spectacles  to 
detect  wherein  the  difference  lies. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  factors 
which  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
change  of  foreign  opinion  has  been  the 
greater  rapprochement  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  Continent,  owing  to  increased 
facilities  for  intercommunication,  which 
have  enabled  a  larger  number  of  English- 
men  to  visit  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  a 
larger  number  of  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and 
Germans  to  become  acquainted  with  what 
they  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
land  of  fogs  and  gloom.  Another  reason 
for  our  greater  popularity  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  our  delightful  fatuity  (as  it  seems 
to  them,  at  least)  with  regai^  to  Free 
Trade,  for,  so  long  as  the  goose  will  lay 
golden  eggs,  he  who  gathers  them  will  be 
quite  willing  to  call  the  sapient  bird  a 
swan.  A  third  reason  unquestionably  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  l>een  engaged 
in  any  European  war  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Crimean)  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
therefore  there  exists  no  international  bit¬ 
terness  on  that  score  lietween  ourselves  and 
the  Continent.  The  Crimean  War,  per¬ 
haps,  improved  rather  than  embittered  our 
international  relations,  for  France  was  our 
ally,  and  the  Russian  nation  possesses  even 
yet  so  little  distinct  national  feeling  that 
the  language  of  its  educated  classes  is 
French,  and  if  they  live  away  from  their 
own  country  for  a  few  years  they  become 
absolutely  French  in  idea  and  sentiment — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  is  nothing 
they  regard  with  greater  dismay  than  the 
occasional  necessity  for  a  return  to  their 
native  land.  Therefore,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  our  relations  with  our  continental 
neighbors,  we  may  neglect  the' influence 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  consider  that 
since  1815  we  have  never  aroused  any  na¬ 
tional  antipathy  in  Europe  for  military 
reasons. 

These  causes  have  doubtless  contributed 
to  produce  the  difference  between  the 
continental  estimate  of  John  Bull  fifty 
years  ago  and  that  which  exists  to  day  ; 
but  it  is  also  very  apparent  that  on  his 
New  Saans. — Vox,.  LU.,  No.  4.  33 


part,  too,  there  has  been  an  advance  tow¬ 
ard  breadth  of  view  and  cosmopolitanism, 
which  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  deprecated  by  him  as  if  it  implied 
discredit  and  retrogression,  lie  is  still, 
however  (speaking  generally  and  not  of  a 
special  class  who  are  as  much  at  home  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  Rome,  as  they  are  in 
London),  a  creature  mi  generis,  and  his 
nationality  is  perfectly  unmistakable  wher¬ 
ever  he  betakes  himself,  lie  is  no  longer 
to  be  seen — let  us  note  it  with  pleasure 
and  relief — strolling  along  the  Boulevard 
des  Italicns  or  the  Pincian  Hill  in  cricket¬ 
ing  flannels,  with  a  tennis  hat  on  his  head 
and  a  young  oak-tree  in  his  hand  ;  but  be 
may  still  be  descried  in  a  tweed  suit  in 
the  foyer  of  the  theatres,  where,  if  he 
could  only  understand  the  lernarks  passed 
upon  him  by  a  nation  like  the  French  or 
Italians,  who  are  great  sticklers  for  les 
convenances,  he  might  be  induced  to  pay 
a  little  more  respect  to  appearances,  lie- 
still  clings  to  his  pipe— that  emblem  of  his 
nationality — which  he  would  not  dream  of 
displaying  in  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  may  l>e  seen  smoking  it  con¬ 
tentedly  in  the  most  fashionable  parts  of 
a  foreign  capital,  and  he  is  still  regarded, 
unfortunately,  as  the  principal  patron  of 
the  artistic  nudities  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  the  cancanesque  performances  of  the 
cafh  ckantants  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

For  three  months  of  the  year  be  turns 
Switzerland  into  a  happy  hunting-ground, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  bis 
language  is  the  most  prevalent  tongue 
from  June  to  August.  Here,  however, 
he  is  of  a  different  genus  from  that  to  be 
met  in  Paris  or  even  in  Italy,  for  as  a  rule 
he  descends  a  grade  or  two  and  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  the  'Arry  of  world¬ 
wide  fame.  Year  after  year  the  news¬ 
papers  announce  a  larger  exodus  of  the 
fashionable  world  to  Switzerland,  but, 
nevertheless,  either  the  leaven  is  compara¬ 
tively  infinitesimal,  or  else  the  resoits  it 
chooses  are  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
ordinary  track,  for  the  bulk  of  the  British 
population  of  Switzerland  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  consists  undoubtedly  of  that 
large  majority  of  the  nation  which  resents 
the  designation  (when  applied  to  itself) 
of  “  the  middle  class.”  ilere  John  Bull 
is  very  often  unfortunate  in  his  representa¬ 
tive.  He  clothes  himself  in  strange  and 
motley  apparel  ;  be  clings  more  lovingly 
than  ever  to  his  pipe  ;  often  be  considers 
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the  opportnnitT  favorable  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  beard  ;  he  ia  geuerally  to  be  seen 
in  a  flannel  shirt.  He  rejoices  in  rowdy¬ 
ism  and  the  smashing  of  restaurant  win¬ 
dows,  and  is  the  terror  of  waiters  whom 
he  abuses  or  knocks  down,  and,  with  a 
lordly  air,  throws  them  a  napoleon  where¬ 
with  to  bny  plaster.  He  insists  on  joining 
in  choruses  (often  of  his  own  concoction) 
at  the  caf  't*  chantants,  and  is  the  mainstay 
of  all  the  casinos  and  gambling-rooms, 
where  he  stamps  about  and  swears  lustily 
if  he  loses  ;  occasionally  he  is  even  haled 
before  the  representatives  of  the  law  and 
finds  food  for  a  month's  amusement  in 
the  discovery  that,  owing  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  of  the  country,  he  is  fined 
perhaps  only  twenty  francs  for  a  serious 
offence.  Nevertheless  he  has  his  good 
points  even  when  he  is  one  of  the  kind 
descried  ;  he  is  the  idol  of  all  the  guides, 
for  if  he  once  makes  up  his  mind  to 
ascend  a  stiff  mountain  he  puts  off  these 
excrescences  of  'Arrydom  and  shows 
plainly  that  he  “  means  business;”  and 
if  be  finds  himself  on  an  awkward  bit  of 
ice,  or  a  dangerously  perpendicular  side  of 
a  precipice,  he  shows  that  bis  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  and  that  behind  his 
swagger  and  his  rowdyism  lies  a  reserve 
of  nerve  and  pluck  and  disregard  of  dan¬ 
ger  which  completely  whitewashes  his 
character  in  the  sympathetic  eyes  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers.  As  a  general  rule, 
notwithstanding  bis  occasional  rowdiness 
and  ”  bad  form,”  John  Bull  is  popular 
in  Switzerland,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  Swiss,  like  the  Scot,  imbibes  a 
‘‘canny”  character  from  the  atmosphere 
of  his  native  bills,  and  recognizes  the  fact 
.  that  the  English  tourist  is  more  largely 
and  more  easily  bled  than  other  nations. 

In  Italy,  as  might  be  expected,  John 
Bull  changes  caste  again,  and  sinks  the 
tourist  in  the  traveller.  Here  he  is  a  man 
with  some  leisure  and  with  artistic  tastes, 
a  being  totally  distinct  from  his  fellow- 
countryman  who  snatches  a  hard-earned 
holiday  from  business  cares  fur  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  Switzerland.  He  has  a 
longer  purse,  find  consequently  living  and 
accommodation  are  fifty  per  cent,  dearer, 
and  very  often  twenty  per  cent,  worse, 
than  in  the  latter  country.  He  is  a  more 
cnltivated  individual,  and  can  often  ex¬ 
press  himself  fairly  in  French  and  talk  a 
smattering  of  Italian  to  boot.  He  does 
not  travel  about  in  a  breathless  fashion. 


determined  to  see  all  he  can  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  moves  slowly  from  place  to 
place,  staying  a  month  or  more  in  each. 
His  circle  of  acquaintanceship  is  generally 
latge,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  finds 
friends  either  resident,  or  nomad  like  him¬ 
self,  but  mixing  with  the  residents  ;  in  a 
week  or  two  be  takes  his  part  in  all  the 
social  entertainments  which  occur,  he  is 
introduced  into  the  Italian  society  (which 
often  speaks  English  as  well  as  himself) 
and  meets  the  native  element ;  the  result 
is  mutual  good  undetstanding  and  satis¬ 
faction.  The  Italian  is  extremely  good- 
natured  and  willing  to  be  friendly,  and  be 
never  forgets  that  English  sympathy  has 
generally  been  with  him  in  bis  struggles 
for  independence  and  nationality — mure 
especially  in  1860,  when  the  cause  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  excited 
such  enthusiasm  in  England — and  there¬ 
fore  John  Bull  ia,  as  a  rule,  a  well-received 
and  popular  individual. 

In  Germany  John  Bull  is  represented 
most  frequently  by  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Fa¬ 
therland  for  reasons  of  education  and 
economy.  Whether  it  is  that  they  are 
more  insular  and  prejudiced  than  himself, 
or  whether  there  are  also  other  causes  at 
work,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  no¬ 
where  in  the  world — not  even  excepting 
the  Emerald  Isle — is  he  more  unpopular 
than  in  Germany.  ‘‘  Unpopular”  is  a  mild 
word  for  the  intense  bitterness  of  ‘‘  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  ail  uncharitableness” 
with  which  the  German  in  general  and.  the 
Prussian  in  particular  regards  us,  and 
there  is  probably  not  one  Englishman 
in  five  hundred  who  has  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  extent  of  this  hatred 
until  he  has  travelled  in  Germany.  It 
is  deep-seated  throughout  the  entire  na¬ 
tion,  and  is  passive  as  a  rule,  but  when  it 
finds  the  smallest  vent-hole  for  escape  it 
bursts  forth  furiously,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  Empress  Victoria  and  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie,  when  the  animus  displayed 
was  not  *80  much  directed  against  the  in¬ 
dividuals  as  against  the  whole  English  na¬ 
tion.  A  German  is  never  particulaily 
reticent  in  his  language,  and  when  his 
anger  is  aroused  he  becomes  brutally  frank 
and  explicit.  ‘‘  France  1”  be  will  ex¬ 
claim  again  and  again,  ‘‘  what  do  we  want 
with  France  ?  \Ve  have  conquered  her 
once,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  do  it  again 
unless  we  are  driven  to  it  I  There  is  a 
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much  richer  and  a  much  easier  prey  to  be 
found  in  England,  and  if  we  could  only 
embroil  her  with  France  and  thus  assure 
the  neutrality  of  the  latter,  we  would  be  in 
London  in  six  months  !”  This  is  not  an 
exaggerated  or  an  isolated  expression  of 
opinion,  but  is  the  feeling  which  lies 
nearest  the  heart  of  almost  every  German 
without  exception  ;  it  is  the  fondest  hope 
of  the  whole  German  army,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  means  the  German  nation. 
I’ractically  the  Ligue  dfs  Palriotes,  with 
MM.  Antoine,  Deroul^ile  and  Rochefort 
in  command,  is  the  safeguard  of  England, 
and  so  long  as  they  can  keep  the  desire 
for  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people,  we  are 
safe,  but  only  so  long.  Just  as  soon  as 
France  abandons  this  hope  of  the  revanche, 
Germany  intends  to,  and  will,  throw  off 
the  mask  which  irks  her  so  much  already 
that  even  now  she  can  scarcely  conceal  the 
frown  behind  it.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  picture  is  exaggerated,  but  if  any 
Englishman  will  take  the  trouble  to  travel 
in  Germany  for  six  months  and  live  among 
the  people,  he  will  discover  for  himself 
how  drill  and  dee[)-rooted  and  universal 
is  the  hatred  of  England.  A  single  in¬ 
stance  may  perhaps  suHice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  mutual  antipathy  between  the 
two  nations.  In  Dresden,  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  English  colony  has  established 
itself,  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  the  gar¬ 
rison,  displayed  such  maiked  hostility 
toward  the  English  in  general,  that  at  all 
the  hotels  and  peneiotu  which  contained  an 
English  coterie  those  individual  English 
or  Americans  who  had  any  dealings  with 
them  were  almost  ostracised  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  and  if  any  lady  dared  to 
dance  with  a  German  officer  at  the  various 
semi- public  balls  which  were  given  at  the 
hotels  from  time  to  time,  she  was  severely 
left  alone  to  amuse  herself  solely  with  her 
military  friends,  for  no  Englishman  would 
dance  with  her  or  pay  her  the  smallest  at¬ 
tention.  Such  a  display  was  no  doubt 
childish  and  not  in  the  best  taste  possible, 
but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  mutual  ani¬ 
mosity  which  prevailed  and  which  was 
still  further  exemplified  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  duels  provoked  wantonly 
and  gratuitously  by  the  German  garrison. 
To  the  credit  of  John  Bull,  it  may  be 
added  that  he  came  out  of  them  by  no 
means  badly  as  a  rule. 

One  of  his  home  traits  which  be  leaves 


behind  him  is  his  peculiar  stiffness  and  de¬ 
sire  to  know  all  about  his  neighbor  before 
he  dares  to  exchange  a  remark  with  him, 
and,  though  he  is  still  far  from  being  an 
exuberant  or  confidential  companion,  he 
breaks  down  for  the  time  that  wall  of  sus- 
icion  and  reserve  with  which  he  hedges 
imself  around  at  home.  In  this  respect 
he  is  a  constant  enigma  to  cousin  Jona¬ 
than,  who,  if  he  says,  “  Come  and  see  me 
in  New  York,'"  means  what  he  says,  and 
will  be  unfeignedly  glad  to  renew  a  casual 
acquaintance  ;  but  Jonathan  declares  that 
if  he  receives  a  similar  invitation  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  acts  upon  it,  he  is  often  awarded 
two  fingers  and  a  hurried  “  Come  and  dine 
with  me  some  night  at  the  club,”  which 
he  is  inclined  to  resent.  Autre  pays, 
autre  mceurs.  The  distinction  between 
John  Bull  at  home  and  John  Bull  fat  from 
all  social  considerations  abroad  is  too  sub¬ 
tle  to  be  easy  of  comprehension  to  the 
American  mind.  Abroad,  at  any  rate,  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
he  does  so  in  a  great  measure  because  he 
never  loses  the  sub-consciousness  that  he 
has  left  Mrs.  Grundy  behind,  for  he  is  not 
naturally  so  demure  and  circumspect  as  he 
would  fain  appear  to  be,  and  when  he 
flings  a  parting  farewell  to  that  omnipotent 
dame  at  Dover  or  Folkestone  he  breathes 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  for  a  few  weeks  he 
becomes  himself.  Sooner  or  later,  alas  ! 
her  charms  begin  to  eclipse  the  beauties 
of  the  Vatican  Venus  or  the  chef  d' oeuvres 
of  French  realistic  art,  and,  like  another 
Tannhauser,  he  is  seized  with  a  wild  de¬ 
sire  to  resume  his  chains  and  kiss  the 
chastening  rod.  But  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
mains  abroad,  he  is  charming  ;  he  will 
meet  a  fellow-countryman  casually  in 
Paris,  Florence,  or  Rome,  and  invite  him 
almost  forthwith  to  his  house — a  proceed¬ 
ing  he  would  not  dream  of  in  London  ;  he 
will  allow  his  acquaintance  to  ripen  into 
intimacy  without  even  inquiring  whether 
his  new  friend  possesses  either  a  grandfa¬ 
ther  or  a  banking  account  ;  he  will  even 
allow  his  daughters  to  compete  with  their 
American  rivals  in  the  lists  of  flirtation 
and  freedom  of  intercourse — a  hazardous 
experiment  which,  as  a  rule,  they  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  and  enjoy  with  great  benefit 
to  their  powers  of  discrimination  and 
without  any  detriment  to  their  refinement 
or  modesty. 

But  though  in  various  respects  his  views 
have  become  broader,  there  still  remain 
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many  English  idiosyncrasies  to  which  be 
clings  with  unfailing  devotion.  He  never 
entirely  loses  his  hashfulness  in  speaking 
any  otner  tongue  than  his  own,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  retains  a  self-conscious  suspicion  that 
people  aie  laughing  at  him  if  he  makes  the 
attempt.  Observe  him  at  any  table  d'hdte 
side  by  side  with  a  Frenchman,  and, 
though  he  can  perhaps  express  himself 
very  fairly  in  French,  he  will  maintain  a 
stolid  silence,  and  never  think  of  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  improving 
himself  in  the  language,  as  a  foieigner 
would  persistently  do.  As  far  as  regards 
h:B  own  countrymen,  he  is  not  far  wrong 
in  his  suspicions  of  ridicule,  for  they  may 
be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes — those 
who  can  speak  a  foreign  tongue,  and  those 
who  cannot ;  the  former  listen  to  his  at¬ 
tempts  with  all  their  ears,  and  undoubtedly 
do  laugh  at  his  mistakes,  while  the  latter, 
who  are  not  sufliciently  versed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  catch  his  slips  in  grammar  and 
pronunciation,  very  often  opine  that  he  is 
merely  swaggering.  He  is  conscious  that 
he  himself  belongs  to  one  of  these  classes, 
and  therefore  he  is  awkward  and  shy  be¬ 
cause  be  is  tolerably  sure  that  bis  neigh¬ 
bor  or  his  vis-a-vit  may  also  be  included 
in  one  'category  or  the  other.  As  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence,  when  he  is  abroad  he 
generally  abjures  foreign  society  (unless  it 
speaks  English),  hotels,  and  pen»ion$,  and 
congregates  principally  in  those  resorts 
where  English  is  the  predominant  lan¬ 
guage  ;  bis  English  newspapers  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  goes,  and  he  takes  little 
or  no  interest  in  foreign  politics  or  affairs. 
He  cannot  help  meeting  numbers  of 
French,  Italians,  and  Germans  who  can 
speak,  or  are  learning  to  speak,  at  least 
three  languages,  his  own  included,  nor 
does  it  strike  him  as  strange  that  almost 
every  shopkeeper,  waiter,  chambermaid, 
or  porter  can  speak,  and  understand  as  a 
rale,  English,  French,  and  German  ;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  shores  after  a  year’s  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  Continent  with  no  more 
idea  of  any  foreign  language  than  he  pos- 
aessed  when  ho  set  forth,  and  he  is  the 
very  fitst  to  resent  the  accusation  cast  in 
our  teeth  by  foreigners,  that  we  are  the 
most  ignorant  nation  in  the  world. 

No  analysis  of  John  Hull  and  bis  habits 
abroad  would  be  complete  without  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  he  often  becomes  a  resident  in  for¬ 


eign  climes  for  some  years,  for  it  is 
probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  in  a 
great  measure  that  he  is  now  better  known 
abroad,  and  it  also  produces  other  results 
which  vary  according  to  country  and  place, 
lie  settles  in  Paris  either  to  learn  French, 
or  to  amuse  himself,  or  because  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  business  occupation  there  ; 
Switzerland,  the  French  provincial  towns, 
and  Germany,  he  seeks  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  the  education  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  Italy  be  chooses  because  he  falls  in 
love  with  the  charms  of  art,  antiquity,  and 
climate  which  he  finds  there.  Naturally 
his  class  is  different  in  each  country,  and 
the  popular  opinion  of  him  varies  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  Paris  he  is  now  too  well  known 
to  do  much  public  posing  ;  in  Italy  he  is 
still  the  grand  eeignrur  who  is  literally 
made  of  money  and  expected  to  bleed  at 
every  pore  ;  in  Switzerland,  provincial 
France,  and  Germany,  he  is  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  the  great  milord  who  does  not 
care  what  he  s|»ends.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  these  latter  countries  he  obtairrs 
all  commodities  at  not  more  than  perhaps 
ten  per  cent,  above  the  market  price,  and 
even  this  seems  to  him  marvellously 
cheap  ;  in  Italy  he  pays  a  premium  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
ia  not,  curiously  enough,  regarded  with 
gratitude  for  paying  it,  but  is  looked 
upon  as  little  short  of  a  natural  fool  for 
yielding  so  tamely  to  extortion  ;  and  in 
Paris  be  may  be  congratulated  if  he  pays 
less  than  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent, 
more  than  a  native.  But  if  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  grand  teigneur  is  on  the  wane,  so 
also  is  bis  reputation  for  boorishness,  in¬ 
solence,  and  self-sufliiciency.  This  he  has 
handed  on  to  the  German,  who  has  in¬ 
herited  the  reputation,  and  its  consequent 
unpopularity,  with  this  difference,  that 
■  whereas  John  Bull,  if  he  incurred  dislike 
and  ill-feeling,  had  a  golden  ointment 
wherewith  to  salve  the  wounds  he  infiicted, 
Ilerr  von  Donnerblitzen  exaggerates  the 
insolence  and  lacks  the  salve.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  John  Bull 
deserves  his  improved  renown,  for  even  at 
home  he  is  less  insular  and  narrow  in  his 
ideas ;  the  increase  of  education  has 
opened  his  mind,  and  greater  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  has  toned  him  down, 
and  therefore,  when  he  crosses  the  “  silver 
streak,"  he  finds  himself  more  in  touch 
with  the  institutions  and  customs  around 
him.  One  gauge  of  bis  greater  popularity 
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is  the  rapi  for  everything  English  which 
prevails  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  He  is  absolute  king  in  all 
sartorial  matters,  and  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  thereto  in  the  shape  of  bats,  sticks, 
umbrellas,  ties,  shoes,  boots,  guns,  etc., 
etc.,  which  to  l>e  salable  must  bear  the 
superscription  **  article  anplaite.”  In 
Paris,  and  therefore  in  France  (for  in  such 
matters  Paris  still  leads  French  opinion), 
he  owes  much  of  his  popularity  to  what 
may  appear  to  him  an  inadequate  cause  ; 
it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  reflection  of 
the  sincere  love  and  esteem  felt  for  the 
1‘rince  of  Wales,  who  is  l>eyond  all  doubt 
the  best  and  most  universally  beloved 

fuince  in  Europe  ;  and  in  Paris,  as  may 
>e  seen,  from  his  reception  there,  he  is 
literally  idolized  by  all  classes,  despite  the 
republican  and  communistic  sentiment 
which  still  prevails.  To  an  Englishman 
such  a  reason  may  seem  far-fetched  and 
insulHcient,  but  if  he  considers  the  emo¬ 
tional  and  hero-worshipping  nature  of  the 
French  people,  he  will  find  it  easy  of 
credence,  especially  when  it  is  repeated  in 
his  ears  by  Frenchman  after  Frenchman  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion. 

It  may  surprise  John  Bull,  who  is  in¬ 
clined  to  pride  himself  upon  his  pluck,  his 
dash,  his  hard-hitting,  and  his  blunftiess, 
to  discover,  if  he  enters  into  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  an  educated  Frenchman  or 
Italian,  the  respect  which  is  felt  on  the 
Continent  for  his  diplomacy,  which  he  is 
often  inclined  to  depreciate.  Right  and 
left  he  will  hear  the  same  parable.  “  You 
English,  yes  !  you  have  been  the  most 
adroit  diplomatists  for  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  !  You  have  always  pursued 
the  same  policy,  always  had  the  same  end 
in  view — aggrandizement  at  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  cost,  and  if  possible  at  the  expense 
of  others  !  Other  nations  have  spent  their 
blood  and  treasure  and  you  have  seized 
the  chestnuts  !  After  the-  Seven  Years’ 
War,  by  your  diplomacy  you  took  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  spoil  in  gaining  India 
and  Canada  :  by  the  second  Treaty  of 
Paris  you  gained  Ceylon  ;  in  the  Crimea, 
Fiance  spent  more  money  and  more  blood 
than  you  did,  but  she  gained  nothing  ; 
even  in  the  last  Russo  Turkish  War,  Rus¬ 
sia',  who  was  the  conqueror,  obtained  prac¬ 
tically  no  advantage,  while  you,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  took  Cyprus  and 
Egypt !”  Of  course  John  Bull  will  not 
endorse  this  opinion,  and  he  will  en¬ 


deavor  to  point  out  the  inaccuracy  of  it, 
but  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  ex¬ 
presses  fairly  accurately  the  continental 
opinion  of  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  for 
our  intense  unpopularity  in  Germany,  for 
the  Germans  themselves  are  unable  to 
assign  any  tangible  cause  for  it.  We 
seem  to  reproduce  in  their  minds  the  im¬ 
mortal  Dr.  Fell,  for  it  is  unquestionable 
that  “  the  reason  why  they  cannot  tell,” 
or,  if  they  could,  they  prefer  not  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  they  have  a  longer  political 
memory  than  ourselves,  and  as  their  one 
aim  and  ambition  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  the  creation  and  consolidation  of 
their  Empire,  they  may  remember  our 
animosity  toward  them  during  the  Danish 
War,  and  the  wave  of  sympathy  for  the 
French  which  swept  over  this  country  in 
1870.  That  they  resent  the  asylum 
afforded  by  England  to  thousands  of  their 
own  countrymen  who  evade  military  ser¬ 
vice  at  home  is  indubitable,  as  also  is  their 
dislike  for  the  welcome  we  accorded  to 
the  French  Royal  Family.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  which  lie  deeper  down  and 
are  less  easily  formulated.  Germany  is  a 
military  power,  and  possesses  a  practically 
autocratic  monarchy  ;  she  is  wofully 
poor,  and  she  views  with  unfriendly  eyes 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  which  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  dreads  the 
spread  of  similar  democratic  influences  to 
her  own  people.  Furthermore  she  has 
made  herself  the  bully  of  Europe,  she  has 
conquered  Austria  and  France,  who  once 
possessed  the  highest  military  prestige  in 
the  world,  and  the  record  of  England  is 
the  only  one  which  is  unbroken  ;  she  is 
eaten  up  with  pride  and  vain-glory,  and 
she  cannot  tolerate  any  assumption  of 
equality  ;  she  would  be  ”  aut  Ca‘sar  aut 
nullus,”  and  on  any  nation  which  pretends 
to  a  share  of  the  imperial  purple  she  pours 
out  the  vials  of  her  jealousy  and  hatred. 
She  is  oiir  rival  in  trade  and  in  coloniza¬ 
tion  ;  but  English  trade  does  not  yield  as 
she  hopes,  and  English  colonization  works 
itself,  while  her  own,  Imistered  up  by  all 
the  resources  of  the  Empire,  is  not  even 
moderately  successful.  She  is  a  young 
nation,  and  her  foundations  are  barely 
set ;  she  detests  the  rock  of  centuries  upon 
which  the  English  Empire  is  based. 

There  is  one  final  peculiarity  of  John 
Bull  abroad  which  deserves  notice,  and 
that  is  his  conception  and  definition  of 
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patriotism.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
detine  the  boundary-line  between  patriot¬ 
ism  and  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and 
toleration  and  want  of  patriotism  on  the 
other,  for  the  limit  seems  to  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  individnal.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  as  a  rule  John  Bull  abroad  in¬ 
clines  to  the  former,  and  that  his  patriot¬ 
ism  very  often  runs  far  over  the  boundary 
and  into  the  region  of  prejudice.  He 
will  be  the  first  to  declare,  for  instance, 
that  Englishwomen  are  the  best  dressed 
women  in  the  world,  while  his  own  worn- 
enkind,  if  they  can  afford  it,  are  buying 
their  dresses  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  ;  and 
he  will  assert  that  English  education  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  Continent  when  his 
French  or  German  neighbor  is  talking  to 
him  fluently  in  his  own  language,  and  dis¬ 
playing  a  knowledge  of  English  history 
and  literature  which  puts  his  own  school 
and  college  recollections  to  shame.  Be 


can  seldom  divest  himself  of  his  English 
spectacles  in  looking  on  foreign  habits  and 
customs,  for  he  will  launch  into  exclama¬ 
tions  of  disgust  and  accusations  of  bad 
breeding  if  he  sees  a  Frenchman  gnawing 
a  chicken  bone,  or  an  Italian  eating  mac- 
caroni  after  the  fashion  of  the  country. 
The  performance  is  no  doubt  unsavory  to 
English  eyes  ;  but  John  Bull  will  rarely 
admit  that  it  does  not  prove  the  per¬ 
former  to  be  a  fellow  of  the  baser 
sort." 

Taken  all  in  all,  however,  John  Bull 
must  be  congratulated  upon  his  advance 
in  ideas  and  sympathy  ;  he  is  not  yet  en¬ 
tirely  cosmopolitan  (like  the  Russian,  for 
example),  which  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  ;  but  he  hat  moved  with  the  times, 
and  his  increasing  popularity  is  a  criterion 
of  the  appreciation  with  which  his  prog¬ 
ress  is  regarded  on  the  Contiuent  of  Eu¬ 
rope. — Temple  Bar. 


IN  THE  EVENINO. 

BT  C.  M.  o’r. 

Thx  night  is  come  with  all  her  silver  train, 
The  moonlight  steeps  the  sea  ; 

The  hour  is  come  that  I  can  rest  again. 

And  dream  of  thee. 

The  air  is  still,  the  western  sky  is  gold,  ‘ 

And  far  on  lawn  and  lea 

The  shadows  bring  the  happy  thought  of  old, 
And  dreams  of  thee. 

The  sweetest  hour  of  summer  day  is  ending  ; 
The  song  of  bird  and  bee 

To  the  still  time  their  influence  is  leuding. 
And  sing  of  thee. 

The  rest  serene  on  earth  and  heaven  bringeth 
No  rest  to  me  ; 

No  song  to  rue  the  lonely  night  bird  singeth. 
Weary  for  thee. 

Thy  shadow  haunts  the  balmy  snmmer  even. 
By  land  and  sea  ; 

Between  me  and  the  happy  moonlit  heaven 
Rise  thoughts  of  thee. 

I  stand  beneath  the  stars,  whose  quiet  shining 
But  brings  to  me 

The  thought  of  olden  times,  the  weary  pining 
For  thee,  for  thee. 
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The  lime-tree’a  breath  comes  wafted  from  the  river, — 

The  same  old  tree 

Where,  in  the  happy  years  gone  by  forever, 

I  stood  with  thee. 

O  God  !  to  see  the  calm  familiar  faces 
Of  sky  and  sea  ; 

To  see  all  things  unchanged  in  the  old  places, 

But  only  thee. 

To  feel  the  longing  wild,  the  yearning  weary. 

Thy  face  to  see  ; 

To  feel  earth’s  brightest  scenes  grow  pale  and  dreary. 

For  want  of  thee  ; 

And  know  that  while  the  stars  shine  on  in  heaven, 

No  sun  shall  bring  to  me 

Thy  presence.  Only  as  it  came  this  even. 

In  dreams  of  thee. 

— Blackwood  t  Magazine. 
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Wb  are  here  in  the  region  of  Baedeker, 
and  it  behoves  the  travelling  Briton  to  tread 
warily  in  the  footsteps  of  his  crimson-clad 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  to 
have  before  his  eyes  the  wholesome  dread 
of  the  omniscient  critic  with  his  ready 
reminder  of  **  guide-book  information." 
Nevertheless,  the  fairly  intelligent  and 
educated  traveller  may  at  least  be  thank-, 
ful  to  the  exact  and  patient  industry  of 
his  handy  cicerone  which  will  spare  him 
the  labor  of  much  delving  among  the 
buried  and  forgotten  lore  af  musty  tomes 
in  many  languages,  living  or  dead. 
Should  some  guileless  writer  cull  a  few 
flowers  of  information  from  this  ready 
and  tempting  source  to  garnish  the  dish, 
let  not  the  gentle  reader  re  echo  the  un¬ 
kind  sneer  to  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  as  the  dread  of  the  loquacious  trav. 
eller.  For,  after  all,  there  is  no  art  in 
telling  a  tale  which  every  one  may  read 
for  himself.  The  great  secret  is,  not  in 
blurting  out  with  a  bold  unreserve  all  the 
information  with  which  you  are  crammed, 
but  in  the  delicate  reticence  which  hints 
at  the  secret  stores  of  knowledge  you  could 
reveal  to  your  admiring  audience  if  only 
yon  would. 

So  let  us  see  what  of  interest  Aleppo 
may  have  for  the  inquiring  mind,  which, 
indeed,  is  not  small,  nor  quite  exhausted 
in  the  exhaustive  pages  of  Baedeker,  either 
to  him  whose  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 


seeing  (in  which  category  we  do  not 
reckon  ourselves),  nor  to  him  whose  in¬ 
ward  eye  is  turned  on  the  changing  and 
varied  and  abiding  impressions  which  out¬ 
ward  scenes  of  travel  leave  within  bis 
breast — to  which  select  and  initiated  cir¬ 
cle  we  claim  to  belong.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  days  when  travel  unclosed 
the  guarded  gates  of  a  new  world  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  unknown  perils,  an  adventurous 
citiscn  of  London,  Master  John  Newliery, 
"  and  six  or  seven  other  honest  mer¬ 
chants,"  set  sail  for  the  Levant.  Making 
his  way  to  Aleppo  with  divers  of  his  part¬ 
ners  in  the  venture.  Master  Newbery  seems 
to  have  found  that  city  exactly  to  his  lik¬ 
ing,  and  next  to  his  own  country  the 
fittest  in  the  world  for  an  honest  English 
merchant.  Writing  to  Master  Leonard 
Poore,  of  London,  he  says  :  "  If  it  should 
be  my  chance  to  remain  in  any  place  out 
of  England,  I  would  choose  this  before 
all  others  that  I  know.  The  place  is 
healthful  and  pleasant,  and  the  gains  very 
good  ;  and  no  doubt  the  profit  will  be 
hereafter  better."  A  year  later,  writing 
in  great  tribulation  to  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent  from  Goa,  he  gives  us  a  hint  of 
the  kind  of  traflic  he  had  found  so  profita¬ 
ble.  Having  made  his  adventurous  jour¬ 
ney  overland  by  way  of  Baghdad  and 
Batia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Portuguese 
laid  hold  of  him  at  Ormuz  and  put  him 
into  prison  for  a  heretic  and  a  spy,  whence 
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he  only  emerged  greatly  despoiled  by  the 
rapacious  governor.  “  At  my  being  in 
Aleppo,”  he  says,  ”  I  bought  a  fountain  of 
silver  gilt,  six  knives,  six  spoons,  and 
one  fork  trimmed  with  coral,  for  twenty- 
five  sequins,  which  the  Captain  of  Ormuz 
did  take  (among  other  things),  and  paid 
for  the  same  twenty  pardaos,”  paying 
about  thirty  pounds  fur  the  ”  fork,”  which 
liad  cost  Master  Newbery  about  seven. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  had 
of  his  prisoner  ”  five  emeralds  set  in  gold, 
and  paid  for  the  same  a  hundred  pardaos,” 
getting  (at  his  own  valuation,  no  doubt) 
the  jewelry  at  about  150/.,  for  which  the 
unlucky  merchant  had  paid  something  like 
1,000/.,  reckoning  the  money  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  value.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  ad¬ 
venturous  Englishman  never  returned  to 
his  own  country.  He  set  out  from  Lahore 
to  go  into  Persia,  and  was  apparently 
never  again  heard  of.  One  only  of  his 
company  survived  the  perils  and  privations 
of  eight  years’  wanderings  in  the  unknown 
East  to  return  to  his  native  land,  “  where,” 
says  Master  Italph  Fitch,  ‘‘  by  God’s  as¬ 
sistance,  I  safely  arrived  the  29th  of  April, 
1591.”  He  had  travelled  from  the 
farthest  East  l>y  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
assing  through  Basta,  Baghdad,  Mosul, 
latdir,  Urfa,  Biradjik,  Aleppo,  and  so 
on  to  Europe.  Following  in  his  footsteps 
one  may  well  be  proud  of  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  the  ‘‘  honest  English  merchant,” 
the  worthy  pioneer  of  a  race  of  ‘‘  adven¬ 
turers”  who,  in  pursuit  of  peaceful  com¬ 
merce,  made  an  empire. 

Having  had  this  distant  glimpse  of 
Aleppo  in  the  pages  of  Haklurt,  our  wan- 
deiing  Englishman  will  be  prepared  to 
look  with  kindly  eyes  on  a  nearer  view  of 
the  modern  Haleb.  Indeed,  it  will  be  bis 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  carry  away  as 
pleasant  an  impression  of  its  polite  and 
friendly  inhabitants  and  their  well-built 
city  of  solid  stone  as  Master  Newbery 
himself.  ”  Being  in  Aleppo,  and  finding 
good  company,”  he  says,  which  is,  doubt¬ 
less  his  rendering  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  old  Arabic  jingle.  A/  Halebi 
Chalahi — “  Your  Aleppo  man  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  ”  What  pleasant  times  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  old  English  ‘‘  factory”  must 
have  had  all  through  that  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  which  saw  them  prospering,  traffick¬ 
ing,  living,  eating,  or  sleeping,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  leisurely  Oriental 


fashion,  away  from  the  turmoil  and  stir 
and  stress  and  struggle  of  Europe,  driving 
all  men,  and  especially  Englishmen,  into 
mad  throes  of  patriotism,  of  unrest,  of 
hate,  of  unquenchable  craving  for  perilous 
adventure  !  But  between  England  and 
the  farther  East  the  ship  that  ploughs  in 
every  sea  was  destined  to  oust  the  ship  of 
the  desert.  The  flag  of  England  now 
waves  officially  above  the  abode  of  a 
salaried  Consul,  but  the  free  merchants  of 
England  have  long  since  wound  up  the 
affairs  of  the  famous  old  factory  of 
Aleppo,  and  departed.  A  few  wealthy 
German  merchants  and  a  host  of  French 
priests  now  represent  Europe  among  the 
Aleppine  “  Chalabis.”  But  we  go  far 
afield.  In  the  shady  courtyard  of  the  na¬ 
tive  house  where  dwell  an  obliging  host 
and  gracious  hostess,  and  a  dark-eyed 
Christian  maid  to  fill  the  soothing  nar- 
ghilah  ;  where  the  muniiuring  fountain 

f>lays  with  a  drowsy  monotony,  sweet  and 
ow,  the  contented  traveller  may- dream  or 
dally  over  hazy  and  half- reviving  mem¬ 
ories.  The  walls  of  Aleppo  surround  him  ; 
its  lofty  citadel,  its  domes  and  minarets, 
rise  above  him  ;  there  are  the  natives  of 
it  ready  to  minister  to  his  comfort.  The 
history  of  it,  its  sights,  and  all  its  driest 
details,  are  they  not  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  Baedeker,  where  he  who  runs  not  may 
read  f  and  are  there  not  happier  moments 
for  the  traveller  even  than  those  spent  in 
endless  sight-seeing  *  But  let  us  linger  a 
moment.  Here  is  the  Arab  poet,  the  best 
companion  for  him  who  goes  forth  wher¬ 
ever  the  Arabic  language  is  spoken.  He 
has  a  memory  and  a  memento  of  Aleppo 
which  may  bo  worth  recalling.  Bersea, 
founded  where  Aleppo  now  stands  by 
Seleuciis  Nicator,  some  three  centuries 
later,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 
About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
Seif-ud-I>owlah  Ali  Ibn  Ilamdilni  al 
Adawiyi  was  the  Amir  of  Haleb.  It  was 
in  his  time  that  the  Emperors  Nicephorus 
Phocas  and  John  Zimisces  sacked  the 
town,  and  found  in  the  Amir’s  palace 
without  the  walls  fourteen  hundred  mules 
and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  and 
gold.  When  the  Greeks  had  departed 
with  their  loot,  Seif-ud-Dowlah  returned 
to  his  capital.  It  must  have  been  before 
this  reverse  that  the  Arab  poet  addressed 
to  the  Arab  chief  those  famous  odes  of 
the  grossest  flattery  so  sweet  to  all  bis 
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tribe,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen  (he 
fares  on  a  journey  with  Seif-ud-Dowlah 
in  a  pouring  rain)  : — 

Each  day  when  I  see  thee  good  luck  meets 
mine  eyes,  new  wonders  to  greet  with  a 
glad  surprise. 

Flashing  lightning  a  sword  with  thy  sword 
dost  thou  bind,  this  deluge  jmurs  on 
thee  to  mate  with  its  kind. 

The  earth  shall  be  parched  when  these  clouds 
pass  away,  its  vesture  of  verdure  shall 
fade  and  decay  : 

But  from  thee  ne’er  shall  pass  thy  blessings 
like  dew,  nor  the  showers  of  thy  bounty 
e'er  cease  to  renew  ! 

In  thy  treading  the  night  clouds  and  dawn- 
clonds  wait,  as  when  happy  lover  with 
lover  doth  mate. 

Bounty  from  thee  would  fain  learn  her  part, 
but  all  vainly  she  strives  to  gain  thy 
sweet  art ! 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  them,  mostly 
winding  up  with  the  kind  of  delicate  hint 
conveyed  in  the  above  specimen,  which  is 
the  briefest  in  the  collection. 

The  traveller  who  has  crossed  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  deserts  will  probably  be  in  no 
hurry  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
charms,  almost  forgotten,  of  civilization, 
ood-fellowship,  and  comfort  —  if  he 
nows  how  to  gain  access  to  such  pleas¬ 
ant  quarters  as  those  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  referred.  If  the  turmoil  and  bustle 
and  variegated  display  of  Oriental  bazars 
have  lost  their  charms  for  him  ;  if  grim 
itieets,  mysterious  archways,  the  graceful 
fantasies  of  Moorish  architecture  cannot 
tempt  him  forth  into  the  heat  and  glare 
and  dust  and  burden  of  the  toilsome  day, 
the  balmy  air  of  evening  will  probably 
bring  him  a  soothing  solace  beneath  the 
shady  trees  outside  the  walls,  where  the 
chairs  of  the  open-air  cafe  are  ranged  by 
the  still  waters  of  the  old  canal.  It  is 
here  that  the  mercantile  community  of 
Aleppo  is  wont  to  gather  in  the  evenings 
and  perfume  the  ambient  air  with  cease¬ 
less  clouds  from  the  bubbling  tube.  But 
Haleb  is  only  another  halting-place,  pleas¬ 
anter  than  most,  and,  until  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  gained  the  jour¬ 
ney  is  yet  unaccomplished.  The  traveller 
may  sell  at  Aleppo  his  horses  and  mules 
and  desert  equipment  for  what  they  will 
fetch.  It  is  melancholy  to  part  with  the 
noble  Arab  mare,  your  faithful  companion 
through  years,  it  may  be,  of  wanderings 
on  her  own  riative  deserts.  And  the  faith¬ 
ful  fellows  who  have  followed  your  foot¬ 
steps  and  shared  your  toils,  and  lightened 


for  you  the  burden  of  travel,  may  take 
their  reluctant  farewell  and  depart  with 
blessings  and  bakshish  to  their  distant 
homes.  A  nondescript  vehicle  may  be 
hired,  and  the  driver  undertakes  to  char¬ 
ioteer  you  within  three  days  over  the  pass 
of  the  Pylie  Syrise  to  Skanderoon. 

It  is  yet  early  morning,  and  the  minarets 
and  orchards  of  Aleppo  fade  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  behind.  The  three  hardy  little 
ponies  harnessed  abreast  with  ropes  and 
tags  of  leather  get  the  rickety  vehicle  over 
the  ground  at  a  rate  of  about  eight  miles 
an  hour.  Three  hours  of  a  good  road 
and  the  driver  ceases  to  ply  his  whip,  and 
pulls  up  at  a  tent  which  some  enterprising 
Halebis  have  pitched  on  the  green  sward 
by  way  of  a  temporary  cafe  for  the  re¬ 
freshment  of  such  travellers  as  can  afford 
to  dispense  a  few  piastres.  Then  follow 
three  hours  more  of  wide,  sweeping  val¬ 
leys  rising  to  easy  declivities,  broad,  wav¬ 
ing  fields  of  yellow  wheat  falling  under  the 
sickle.  And  then  comes  the  usual  mis¬ 
erable  khan,  filthy,  swarming  with  vermin, 
an  eyesore  on  that  lovely  landscape  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  Afrin,  the  ancient  Ar- 
ceuthus,  all  aglow  with  rose-red  oleanders. 
To  the  left,  lower  down  the  river,  where 
it  flows  toward  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  is  a 
lofty  tel,  the  site  of  ancient  Gindarus — 
“  fitting  haunt  of  thieves,”  says  Strabo. 
Next  day  the  road  sweeps  down  the  lime¬ 
stone  ridge  which  extends  to  the  distant 
valley  of  the  Upper  Orontes,  past  the 
warm  sulphur  springs  of  Al  UammSm, 
where  a  speculative  Jew  has  erected  a 
roadside  shanty  and  retails  (among  other 
things)  Imttled  beer  at  half  a  crown  a  bot¬ 
tle.  Who  buys^it  in  that  drink-forsworn 
Moslem  country  !  We  are  soon  down  in 
the  hollow  of  the  low-lying  Plain  of  An¬ 
tioch,  named  by  the  Aiabs,  Al  Amk,  or 
”  The  Deep.”  Bounding  the  plain  on 
the  farther  side  rises  the  rocky  chain  of 
Mons  Atnanus,  toward  the  foot  of  which 
we  make  our  way,  skirting  the  marshes  on 
either  hand.  Artificial  mounds  rise  up 
here  and  there  out* of  the  monotonous 
level.  Somewhere  in  this  plain  the  legions 
of  Aurelian  overthrew  the  army  of  a  bravo 
woman,  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra, whose 
Arab  general,  Zabdas,  was  no  match  for 
the  Pannonian  soldier.  The  battle-field 
of  Imma  settled  the  fate  of  the  distant 
city  of  the  Desert  and  of  its  heroic  Queen, 
and  linked  the  names  of  Rome  and  Pal¬ 
myra  to  this  desolate  waste  of  morass. 
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across  which  the  traveller  hastens,  only 
anxions  to  be  at  the  end  of  it,  naore  im¬ 
pressed,  perhaps,  by  its  solitude  and  im¬ 
mensity  than  by  the  associations  which  re¬ 
call  a  remote  past.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  the  village  of  Diarbekirli, 
where  a  khan  offers  slightly  better  accom¬ 
modation  than  that  of  yesteiday.  The 
weary  traveller  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
noisy  crowds  of  native  traffickers  and 
caravaners  assembling  with  their  beasts  do 
not  avail  to  rob  him  of  his  well-earned 
repose. 

At  sunrise  the  much-enduring  ponies, 
with  the  lash  behind  them,  make  their 
best  speed  over  tbe  stretch  of  level  that 
yet  remains  before  enteiing  the  steep 
ascent  over  the  pass,  beyond  which  is  the 
fever-stricken  coast  plain  of  Skanderoon. 
Then  up  through  a  narrow  gorge,  and  we 
gain  the  cooler  air  and  lovely  scenery  of 
the  mountain  slopes  and  upland  valleys, 
thinly  clad  with  the  dark  verdure  of  ever¬ 
green  oaks  and  Aleppo  pines.  A  driving 
mist,  wet  and  chilly,  is  apt  to  descend 
upon  these  hills.  What  a  change,  where 
crag  and  peak  loom  obscure  and  vast 
through  the  rolling  mountain  mist,  to  the 
traveller  fresh  from  the  burning  glow  of 
tbe  desert  plains  !  Two  hours  from  the 
start  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  gained, 
1,600  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  blue  sea 
beyond.  Behind,  far  away  to  tbe  left, 
the  Lake  of  Antioch  faintly  glitters  along 
the  margin  of  tbe  low-lying  plain,  named 
of  the  Arabs  Bahr-ul-Abyadth,  or  the 
White  Sea.  The  road  to  Antioch  from 
Aleppo  passes  by  the  farther  shore  on  the 
east,  and  comes  down  to  the  Orontes  at 
the  Iron  Bridge  famous  in  story.  Antioch 
itself  is  hidden  from  view  behind  tbe  slopes 
of  Ainanus,  where  they  descend  southward 
to  the  deep  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Let 
him  who  in  weariness  and  painfulness  has 
passed  the  silent  wastes  of  untrodden 
desert,  marching  through  toilsome  hours 
of  lonely  and  fearsome  night,  languishing 
under  the  burden  of  tbe  scorching  day, 
bis  infrequent  snatches  of  untimely  rest 
rudely  broken,  his  spirit  growing  to  tbe 
sickly  hue  of  the  unreliev^,  unmeasured 
desolation  around  him — let  such  a  one  not 
stay  to  ask  why  be  should  turn  aside  bis 
footsteps  hastening  to  their  bourne  of 
secure  rest  and  release  from  toil,  to  look 
upon  a  deeper  desolation  than  that  of  the 
desert,  which  wanton  strife  and  misrule 
and  tbe  hand  of  man  has  brought  to  the 


walls  of  Antioch.  Doubtless  the  memory 
of  Antiochid«e  and  Seleucidie,  the  more 
hallowed  relics  of  apostles  atid  champions 
of  tbe  Christian  faith,  of  Paul  and  Barna¬ 
bas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger, 
and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  tbe 
mention  of  tbe  name  that  is  the  glory  of 
Christendom,  and  the  story  of  Crusader 
and  Saracen,  will  never  cease  to  make 
Antioch  of  much  interest  to  all  men,  to 
men  of  the  Christian  faith  especially. 
But  the  wretched  town  of  to-day,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  its  fertile  and  beauti¬ 
ful  plain,  will  hardly  tempt  tbe  traveller 
in  sight  of  bis  journey’s  end.  The  rush 
of  memory  and  of  associations,  sacred  and 
profane,  will  remind  him  at  many  a  future 
time  that  his  feet  have  trodden  its  bound¬ 
aries,  and  that  his  eyes  have  looked  upon 
tbe  land  ;  although  be  passed  uniegret- 
fully  by  its  dreary  heaps  of  ruins,  nor 
stayed  to  pry  and  philosophize  upon  the 
grave  of  its  long-buried  glory. 

So  we  pass  on,  and  then,  at  last — Tha- 
lassa  !  Away  down  beneath  our  feet  tbe 
blue  Mediterranean  rises  up  to  meet  the 
blue  sky,  and  here  the  Orient  ends  ;  for 
wherever  a  good  ship  may  ride  imperious 
and  imperial  West  claims  the  waters  as 
her  own.  The  road  makes  a  rapid  de¬ 
scent  into  the  heart  of  tbe  narrow  ravine, 
where  nestles  the  lovely  village  of  Beytan, 
its  terraced  bouses  clinging  to  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rock,  embowered  among  vines 
and  fruit-trees.  In  this  rocky  gorge, 
some  sixty  years  ago,  Ibrahim  Pasha  in¬ 
flicted  bis  last  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
Turk  which  won  Syria  for  Mohammed 
Ali.  A  lovely  spot  is  this  old  Human 
station  of  Pictanus.  Yet  how  can  we 
linger  when  the  very  ship  lies  down  there 
at  our  feet,  moored  against  the  white 
wharves  of  Skanderoon,  which  is  to  give 
us  rest  after  weariness,  ease  after  toil  f  A 
good  road,  hewn  in  the  slaty  rock,  winds 
steeply  downward  between  gorge  and  prec¬ 
ipice  ;  and  tbe  driver,  sure  of  his  team, 
dashes  at  headlong  speed  down  the  steep. 
Skanderoon,  low-lying  on  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  encircling  slopes  of  green,  is 
plainly  in  view.  The  glorious  bay 
sparkles  and  ripples  with  a  deeper  blue 
than  ever  shone  in  tbe  azure  skies.  A 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
where  a  spur  of  Amanus  descends  to  the 
shore,  leaving  a  rocky,  narrow  passage 
between  mountain  and  sea,  are  the  famous 
Gates  of  Cilicia,  and  in  the  widening  plain 
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beyond  is  the  battle-field  of  Issus.  Arrian 
will  tell  us  how  Alexander  passed  the  gates 
which  opened  to  him  the  conquest  of 
Asia. 

It  is  vet  morning  when  we  clatter 
through  the  streets  of  Skanderoon.  Let 
us  hasten  with  all  speed,  in  this  steaming, 
fever-haunted  sea-board  town  of  the  Turks, 
of  no  interest  and  small  repute,  to  get  done 
with  the  required  formalities  with  vice- 
consul,  and  idle,  beggarly,  grasping  Cus¬ 


tom-honse  officials,  and  get  on  board  the 
goodly  steamer  of  the  Meatageriet  Afari- 
timea,  already  flying  her  Blue  Peter  at  the 
topmast  head.  S<Mn,  steaming  merrily 
across  the  bay,  we  may  look  back  (per¬ 
haps  not  without  regret)  on  the  mountain 
path  that  brought  safely  to  its  end  (God 
being  good)  a  journey  whose  pleasant 
memories  will  revive  and  live  when  its 
toils  and  dangers  are  forgotten. — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 


A  CHILD’S  FANCY. 

BT  MATBILDK  BLIND. 


**  Hush,  hush  !  Speak  softly.  Mother,  dear. 

So  that  the  daisies  may  not  hear  ; 

For  when  the  stars  begin  to  peep 
The  pretty  daisies  go  to  sleep. 

**  See,  Mother,  round  us  on  the  lawn. 

With  soft,  white  lashes  closely  drawn. 

They’ve  shut  their  eyes  so  golden  gay. 

Which  looked  up  through  the  long,  long  day. 

“  But  now  they’re  tired  of  all  the  fun, 

Of  bees  and  birds,  of  wind  and  sun. 

Playing  their  game  at  hide  and  seek  : 

Then  very  softly  let  us  speak.” 

A  myriad  stars  above  the  child. 

Looked  from  heaven  and  sweetly  smiled  ; 

But  not  a  star  in  ail  the  skies 
Beamed  on  him  with  his  Mother’s  eyes. 

She  stroked  his  curly  chestnut  head. 

And,  whispering  very  softly,  said  : 

”  I’d  quite  forgotten  they  migt\t  hear. 

Thank  you  for  that  reminder,  dear.” 

—Academy. 


MUTUAL  AID  AMONG  ANIMALa 


BT  PRINCE  P.  KRAPOTKIN. 


I. 

The  conception  of  struggle  for  existence 
as  a  factor  of  evolution,  introduced  into 
science  by  Darwin  and  W'allace,  has  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  embrace  an  immensely  wide 
range  of  phenomena  in  one  single  general¬ 
ization,  which  soon  became  the  very  basis 
of  our  philosophical,  biological,  and  socio¬ 


logical  speculations.  All  that  immense 
variety  of  adaptations  of  function  and 
structure  of  organic  beings  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  of  physiological  and  anatomical 
evolution,  of  intellectual  progiess,  and 
moral  development  which  we  formerly 
used  to  explain  by  so  many  different  causes, 
was  embodied  by  Darwin  in  one  general 
conception  of  continued  endeavors — of 
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straggle  against  adverse  circumstances —  searches,  were  overshadowed  by  the  masses 
for  such  a  development  of  individuals,  of  facts  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
races,  species  and  societies,  as  would  re-  trating  the  consequences  of  a  real  compe- 
sult  in  the  greatest  possible  fulness,  variety,  tition  for  life.  Besides,  Darwin  never  at- 
and  intensity  of  life.  It  may  be  that  Dar-  tempted  to  submit  to  a  closer  investigation 
win  himself  was  not  fully  aware  at  the  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  aspects 
outset  of  the  generality  of  the  factor  under  which  the  struggle  for  existence  ap- 
which  he  first  invoked  for  explaining  one  pears  in  the  animal  woild,  and  be  never 
series  only  of  facts  relative  to  the  accumu-  wrote  the  work  he  proposed  to  write  upon 
lation  of  individual  variations  in  incipient  the  natural  checks  to  over-multiplication, 
species.  But  he  foresaw  that  the  term  although  that  work  would  have  been  the 
which  he  was  introducing  into  science  crucial  test  for  appreciating  the  real  pur- 
would  lose  its  philosophical  and  its  only  port  of  individual  struggle.  Nay,  on  the 
true  meaning  if  it  were  to  be  used  in  its  very  pages  just  mentioned,  amid  data  dis- 
narrow  sense  only — that  of  a  struggle  be-  proving  the  narrow  Malthusian  conception 
tween  separate  individuals  for  the  sheer  of  struggle,  the  old  Malthusian  leaven  re¬ 
means  of  existence.  And  at  the  very  be-  appeared — namely,  in  Darwin’s  remarks 
ginning  of  bis  memorable  work  he  insisted  as  to  the  alleged  inconveniences  of  main- 
ipon  the  term  being  taken  in  its  “  large  taining  the  “  weak  in  mind  and  body”  in 
and  metaphorical  sense  including  depen-  our  civilized  societies  (ch.  v.).  As  if 
dence  of  one  being  on  another,  and  in-  thousands  of  weak-bodied  and  infirm 
eluding  (which  is  more  important)  not  poets,  scientists,  inventors,  and  reformers, 
only  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  success  together  with  other  thousands  of  so-called 
in  leaving  progeny.”*  “  fools”  and”  weak-minded  enthusiasts,” 

While  he  himself  was  chiefly  using  the  were  not  the  most  precious  weapons  used 
term  in  its  narrow  sense  for  his  own  by  humanity  in  its  struggle  for  existence 
special  purpose,  he  warned  bis  followers  by  intellectual  and  moral  arms,  which 
against  committing  the  error  (which  be  Darwin  himself  emphasized  in  those  same 
seems  once  to  have  committed  himself)  of  chapters  of  the  Detcent  of  Man. 
overrating  its  narrow  meaning.  In  the  It  happened  with  Darwin’s  theory  as  it 
Ducent  of  Man  he  gave  some  powerful  always  happens  with  theories  having  any 

f  ages  to  illustrate  its  proper,  wide  sense,  bearing  upon  human  relations.  Instead  of 
le  pointed  out  how,  in  numberless  ani-  widening  it  according  to  his  own  hints, 
mal  societies,  the  struggle  Imtween  sepa-  his  followers  narrowed  it  still  more.  And 
rate  individuals  for  the  means  of  existence  while  Herbert  Spencer,  starting  on  in- 
disappears,  how  ttruggle  ia  replaced  by  dependent  but  closely  allied  lines,  at- 
co  operation,  and  how  that  substitution  re-  tempted  to  widen  the  inquiry  into  that 
suits  in  the  development  of  intellectual  and  great  question, ‘MVbo  are  the  Attest?” 
moral  faculties  which  secure  to  the  species  especially  in  the  appendix  to  the  third 
the  best  conditions  for  survival.  He  inti-  edition  of  the  Data  of  Ethict,  the  num- 
mated  that  in  such  cases  the  fittest  are  not  berless  followers  of  Darwin  reduced  the 
the  physically  strongest,  nor  the  cun-  notion  of  struggle  for  existence  to  its  nar- 
ningest,  but  those  who  learn  to  combine  rowest  limits.  They  came  to  conceive  the 
so  as  mutually  to  support  each  other,  animal  world  as  a  world  of  perpetual  strug- 
strong  and  weak  alike,  for  the  welfare  of  gle  among  half-starx'ed  individuals,  thirst- 
the  community.  ”  Those  communities,”  ing  for  one  another’s  blood.  They  made 
he  wrote,  ”  which  included  the  greatest  modem  literature  resound  with  the  war- 
number  of  the  most  sympathetic  members  cry  of  woe  to  the  vanquished,  as  if  it  were 
would  flourish  best,  and  rear  the  greatest  the  last  word  of  modem  biology.  They 
number  of  offspring”  (2nd  edit,  p.  163).  raised  the  ”  pitiless”  stm^le  for  personal 
The  term,  which  originated  from  the  nar-  advantages  to  the  height  of  a  biological 
row  Malthusian  conception  of  competition  principle  which  man  must  submit  to  as 
between  each  and  all.  thus  lost  its  narrow-  well,  under  the  menace  of  otherwise  suc- 
ness  in  the  mind  of  one  who  knew  nature,  cumbing  in  a  world  based  upon  mutual 
Unhappily,  these  remarks,  which  might  extermination.  Leaving  aside  the  econo- 
have  become  the  basis  of  most  fraitful  re-  mists  who  know  of  natural  science  but  a 

few  words  borrowed  from  second-hand 
vulgarizers,  we  must  rec(^ize  that  even 
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the  most  authoiized  exponents  of  Darwin’s 
views  did  their  best  to  maintain  those 
false  ideas.  In  fact,  if  we  take  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley,  who  certainly  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  ablest  exponents  of  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution,  are  we  not  taught  by  him,  in  a 
paper  on  the  “  Struggle  for  Existence  and 
its  Bearing  upon  Man,”  that, 

from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moralist,  the 
animal  world  is  on  abont  the  same  level  as  a 
gladiators’  show.  The  creatures  are  fairly 
well  treate<l,  and  set  to  fight ;  whereby  the 
strongest,  the  swiftest,  and  the  cnnningest 
live  to  fight  another  day.  The  spectator  has 
no  need  to  tnm  his  thnmb  down,  as  no  quarter 
is  given. 

Or,  further  down  in  the  same  article,  does 
he  not  tell  us  that,  as  among  animals,  so 
among  primitive  men, 

the  weakest  and  stupidest  went  to  the  wall, 
while  the  toughest  and  shrewdest,  those  who 
were  best  fitted  to  oope  with  their  circum¬ 
stances,  but  not  the  best  in  another  way,  sur¬ 
vived.  Life  was  a  continuous  free  fight,  and 
beyond  the  limited  and  temporary  relations  of 
the  family,  the  Hobbesian  war  of  each  against 
all  was  the  normal  state  of  existence.* 

In  how  far  this  view  of  nature  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  fact,  will  be  seen  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  will  be  here  submitted  to  the 
reader  as  regards  the  animal  world  and, 
on  another  occasion,  as  regards  primitive 
man.  But  it  may  be  remarked  at  once 
that  Mr.  Huxley’s  view  of  nature  has  as 
little  claim  to  be  taken  as  a  scientific  de¬ 
duction  as  the  opposite  view  of  Rousseau, 
who  saw  in  nature  but  love,  peace,  and 
harnionv  destroyed  by  the  accession  of 
man.  In  fact,  the  first  walk  in  the  forest, 
the  first  observation  upon  any  animal  so¬ 
ciety,  or  even  the  perusal  of  any  serious 
work  dealing  with  animal  life  (D’Or- 
bigny’s,  Audubon’s,  Le  Vaillant’s,  no 
matter  which),  cannot  but  set  the  natural¬ 
ist  thinking  about  the  part  taken  by  social 
life  in  the  life  of  animals,  and  prevent  him 
from  seeing  in  nature  nothing  but  a  field 
of  slaughter,  just  as  this  would  prevent 
him  from  seeing  in  nature  nothing  but 
harmony  and  peace.  Rousseau  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  error  of  excluding  the  l>eak-and- 
claw  fight  from  his  thoughts  ;  and  Mr. 
Huxley  is  committing  the  opposite  error  ; 
but  neither  Rousseau’s  optimism  nor  Mr. 
Huxley’s  pessimism  can  be  accepted  as  an 
impartial  interpretation  of  nature. 

As  soon  as  we  study  animals — not  in 


*  yineteenUi  Century,  Feb.,  1888,  p.  165. 


laboratories  and  museums  only,  but  in  the 
forest  and  the  prairie,  in  the  steppe  and 
the  mountains — we  at  once  perceive  that 
though  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
warfare  and  extermination  going  on  amid 
various  species,  and  especially  amid  various 
classes  of  animals,  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  as  much,  or  perhaps  even  more,  of 
mutual  support,  mutual  aid,  and  mutual 
defence  amid  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  species  or,  at  least,  to  the  same  so¬ 
ciety.  Sociability  is  as  much  a  law  of 
nature  as  mutual  struggle.  Of  course  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  estimate, 
however  roughly,  the  relative  numerical 
importance  of  both  these  series  of  facts. 
But  if  we  resort  to  an  indirect  test,  and 
ask  Nature  “  Who  are  the  fittest  :  those 
who  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other, 
or  those  who  support  one  another  f”  we 
at  once  see  that  those  animals  which  ac¬ 
quire  habits  of  mutual  aid  are  undoubtedly 
tlie  fittest.  They  have  more  chances  to 
survive,  and  they  attain,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  classes,  the  highest  development  of 
intelligence  and  bodily  organization.  If 
the  numberless  facts  which  can  be  brought 
forward  to  support  this  view  are  taken 
into  account,  we  may  safely  say  that  mu¬ 
tual  aid  is  as  much  a  law  of  animal  life  as 
mutual  struggle,  but  that,  as  a  factor  of 
evolution,  it  most  probably  has  a  far 
greater  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  favors 
the  development  of  such  habits  and  char¬ 
acters  as  insure  the  maintenance  and 
further  development  of  the  species,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greatest  amount  of  welfare 
and  enjoyment  of  life  for  the  individual, 
with  the  least  waste  of  energy. 

Of  the  scientific  followeis  of  Darwin, 
the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  understood 
the  full  purport  of  Mutual  Aid  as  a  law 
of  Nature  and  the  chief  factor  of  evolution, 
was  a  well-Ifnown  Russian  zoologist,  the 
late  Dean  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Univer¬ 
sity,  Professor  Kessler.  He  developed 
his  ideas  in  an  address  which  he  delivered 
in  January,  1880,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  at  a  meeting  of  Russian  naturalists  ; 
but,  like  so  many  good  things  published 
in  the  Russian  tongue  only,  that  remark¬ 
able  address  remains  almost  entirely  un¬ 
known.* 


*  Leaving  aside  the  pre-Darwinian  writers, 
like  Tonssenel,  Fee,  and  many  others,  several 
works  containing  many  striking  instances  of 
mntnal  aid  —  chiefly,  however,  illnstrating 
animal  intelligence— were  issued  previously  to 
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As  a  zoologist  of  old  standing,”  he 
felt  bound  to  protest  against  the  abuse  of 
a  terra — the  struggle  for  existence — bor¬ 
rowed  from  zoology,  or,  at  least,  against 
overrating  its  importance.  Zoology,  he 
said,  and  those  sciences  which  deal  with 
man,  continually  insist  upon  what  they  call 
the  pitiless  law  of  struggle  for  existence. 
But  they  forget  the  existence  of  another 
law  which  may  be  described  as  the  law  of 
mutual  aid,  which  law,  at  least  for  .the 
animals,  is  far  more  essential  than  the 
former,  lie  pointed  ont  how  the  need 
of  leaving  progeny  necessarily  brings  ani¬ 
mals  together,  and,  ”  the  more  the  in¬ 
dividuals  keep  together,  the  more  they 
mutually  support  each  other,  and  the  more 
are  the  chances  of  the  species  for  surviv¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  making  further  progress 
in  its  intellectual  development.”  ”  All 
classes  of  animals,”  he  continued,  “and 
especially  the  higher  ones,  practise  mutual 
aid,”  and  he  illustrated  his  idea  by  ex¬ 
amples  borrowed  from  the  life  of  the 
burying  beetles  and  the  social  life  of  birds 
and  some  mammalia.  The  examples  were 
few,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
short  opening  address,  but  the  chief  points 
were  clearly  stated  ;  and,  after  pointing 
out  that  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  mu¬ 
tual  aid  played  a  still  more  prominent 
part.  Professor  Kessler  concluded  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

that  date.  I  may  mention  those  of  Hoozean, 
LtsfaevUta  mentaUs  drs  animmtx,  ‘2  vols.,  Bms- 
nels,  1872  ;  L.  Biicbner'a  Aua  dem  Gtiaiealeben 
der  Thifre,  2nd  ed.  in  1877  ;  and  Maximilian 
Forty's  Ueber  das  iieelenleben  der  Tkiere,  Leipzig, 
1876.  Espinas  pnblisbed  bis  most  remarkable 
work,  Les  Soeie.Uts  animales,  in  1877,  and  in 
that  work  he  pointed  ont  the  importance  of 
animal  societies,  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
preservation  of  species,  and  entered  upon  a 
most  valuable  discussion  of  the  origin  of  so¬ 
cieties.  In  fact,  Espinas's  boqk  contains  all 
that  has  been  written  since  npon  mutoal  aid, 
and  many  good  things  besides.  If  1  never¬ 
theless  make  a  special  mention  of  Kessler' sad- 
dress,  it  is  because  Kessler  was  a  zoologist  by 
profession,  and  especially  because  he  raised 
mutual  aid  to  the  height  of  a  law  much  more 
important  in  evolution  than  the  law  of  mutual 
straggle.  The  same  ideas  were  developed 
next  year  (in  April,  1881),  by  J.  Lanessan  in 
a  lecture  published  in  1882  under  this  title  : 
La  htUe  pour  f  existence  et  tasswdation  pour  la 
lidle.  G.  Romanes’s  capital  work.  Animal  In¬ 
telligence,  was  issued  in  1882,  and  followed 
next  year  by  the  Mental  Evoiution  in  Animals. 
About  the  same  time,  Buchner  published  an¬ 
other  work.  Liebe  und  Liebes-I^eben  in  der  Thier- 
wU,  a  second  edition  of  which  was  issued  in 
1885.  The  idea,  as  seen,  is  in  the  air. 


I  obviously  do  not  deny  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  but  I  maintain  that  the  progressive 
development  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
especially  of  mankind,  is  favored  much  more 
by  mutual  support  than  by  mutual  strug¬ 
gle.  .  .  .  All  organic  beings  have  two  essen¬ 
tial  needs  :  that  of  nutrition,  and  that  of 
propagating  the  species.  The  former  brings 
them  to  a  straggle  and  to  mutual  extermina¬ 
tion,  while  the  needs  of  maintaining  the 
species  bring  them  to  approach  one  another 
and  to  support  one  another.  But  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  in  the  evolution  of  the 
organic  world— in  the  progressive  modifica¬ 
tion  of  organic  beings — mutual  support  among 
individuals  plays  a  much  more  important  part 
than  their  mutual  struggle.* 

The  correctness  of  the  above  views 
struck  most  of  the  Russian  zoolo);ist8 
present,  and  Syevertsoff,  whose  work  is 
well  known  to  ornithologists  and  geog¬ 
raphers,  supported  them  and  illustrated 
them  by  a  few  more  examples,  lie  men¬ 
tioned  some  of  the  species  of  falcons 
which  have  “  an  almost  ideal  organization 
for  robbery,”  and  nevertheless  are  in  de¬ 
cay,  while  other  species  practising  mutual 
help  do  thrive.  “  Take  on  the  other  side 
a  sociable  bird,  the  duck,”  he  said  ;  ”  it 
is  poorly  organized  on  the  whole,  but  it 
practises  mutual  support,  and  it  almost 
invades  the  earth,  as  may  be  judged  from 
its  numberless  varieties  and  species.” 

The  readiness  of  the  Russian  zoologists 
to  accept  Kessler’s  views  seems  quite  nat¬ 
ural,  because  nearly  all  of  them  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  the  animal 
world  in  the  wide  uninhabited  regions  of 
Northern  Asia  and  East  Russia  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  study  like  regions  without 
being  brought  to  the  same  ideas.  I 
recollect  myself  the  impression  produced 
npon  me  by  the  animal  world  of  Silieria 
when  I  explored  the  Vitim  regions  in  the 
company  of  so  accomplished  a  zoologist 
as  my  friend  Polyakoff  was.  Wo  both 
were  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  but  we  vainly  looked 
for  the  keen  competition  between  animals 
of  the  same  species  which  the  reading  of 
Darwin’s  work  had  prepared  us  to  expect, 
even  after  taking  into  account  the  remarks 
of  the  third  chapter  (p.  54  of  the  small 
edition).  We  saw  plenty  of  adaptations 
for  struggling,  very  often  in  common, 
against  the  adverse  circumstances  of  cli¬ 
mate,  or  against  various  enemies,  and  Poly¬ 
akoff  wrote  many  a  good  page  upon  the 


•  Memoirs  (Trudy)  <f  the  Si.  Petersburg  So¬ 
ciety  of  Naturalists,  vol.  xi.,  1880. 
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mutual  dependency  of  carnivores,  rurai- 
nanta,  and  rodents  in  their  geographical 
distribution  ;  we  witnessed  numbers  of 
facts  of  mutual  support,  especially  during 
the  migrations  of  birds  and  ruminants  ; 
but  even  in  the  Amur  and  Usuri  regions, 
where  animal  life  swarms  in  abundance, 
facts  of  real  competition  and  struggle  be¬ 
tween  higher  animals  of  the  same  species 
came  very  seldom  under  our  notice,  though 
we  eagerly  searched  for  them.  The  same 
impression  appears  in  the  works  of  most 
Russian  zoologists,  and  it  probably  ex¬ 
plains  why  Kessler’s  ideas  were  so  wel¬ 
comed  hy  the  Russian  Darwinists,  while 
like  ideas  are  not  in  vogue  amid  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Darwin  in  Western  Europe. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  as  soon 
as  we  begin  studying  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  under  both  its  aspects — direct  and 
metaphorical  — is  the  abundance  of  facts 
of  mutual  aid,  not  only  for  rearing  prog¬ 
eny,  as  recognized  by  most  evolutionists, 
but  also  for  the  safety  of  the  individual 
and  for  providing  it  with  the  necessary 
food.  With  many  large  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  mutual  aid  is  the  rule. 
Mutual  aid  is  met  with  even  amid  the 
lowest  animals,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  learn  some  day,  from  the  students  of 
microscopical  pond-life,  most  wonderful 
facts  of  mutual  aid,  even  from  the  life  of 
micro  organisms.  Of  course,  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  life  of  the  invertebrates,  save 
the  termites,  the  ants,  and  the  bees,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  ;  and  yet,  even  as  regards 
the  lower  animals,  wo  may  glean  a  few 
facts  of  well-ascertained  co  operation. 
The  numberless  associations  of  locusts, 
vanessre,  cicindelm,  cicadie,  and  so  on,  are 
practically  quite  unknown  ;  but  the  very 
fact  of  their  existence  indicates  that  they 
must  be  composed  on  about  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  temporary  associations  of  ants 
or  bees  for  purposes  of  niigration.  As  to 
the  beetles,  we  have  quite  well  observed 
facts  of  mutual  help  amid  the  burying 
beetles  {^Necroj}horuK),  They  must  have 
some  decaying  organic  matter  to  lay  their 
eggs  in,  and  thus  to  provide  their  larvae 
with  food  ;  but  that  matter  must  not  de¬ 
cay  very  rapidly.  So  they  are  wont  to 
bury  in  the  ground  the  corpses  of  all  kinds 
of  small  animals  which  they  occasionally 
find  in  their  rambles.  As  a  rule,  they  live 
an  isolated  life,  but  when  one  of  them  has 
discovered  the  corpse  of  a  mouse  or  of  a 
bird,  which  it  hardly  could  manage  to 


bury  itself,  it  calls  four,  six,  or  ten  other 
beetles  to  perform  the  operation  with 
united  efforts  ;  if  necessary,  they  trans¬ 
port  the  corpse  to  a  suitable  soft  ground  ; 
and  they  bury  it  in  a  very  considerate 
way,  without  quarrelling  as  to  which  of 
them  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  laying  its 
eggs  in  the  buried  corpse.  And  when 
Gleditsch  attached  a  dead  bird  to  a  cross 
made  out  of  two  sticks,  or  suspended  a 
toad  to  a  stick  planted  in  the  soil,  the  lit¬ 
tle  beetles  would  in  the  same  friendly  way 
combine  their  intelligences  to  overcome 
the  artifice  of  Man.  The  same  combina¬ 
tion  of  efforts  has  been  noticed  among  the 
dung-beetles. 

Even  among  animals  standing  at  a 
somewhat  lower  stage  of  organization  we 
may  find  like  examples.  Some  land-crabs 
of  the  West  Indies  and  North  America 
combine  in  large  swarms  in  order  to  travel 
to  the  sea  and  to  deposit  therein  their 
spawn  ;  and  each  such  migration  implies 
concert,  co-operation,  and  mutual  sup¬ 
port.  As  to  the  big  Molucca  crab  (Ztmu- 
lus),  I  was  struck  (in  1882,  at  the  Biigh- 
ton  Aquarium)  with  the  extent  of  mutual 
assistance  which  these  clumsy  animals  are 
capable  of  bestowing  upon  a  comrade  in 
case  of  need.  One  of  them  had  fallen 
upon  its  back  in  a  corner  of  the  tank,  and 
its  heavy  saucepan-like  carapace  prevented 
it  from  returning  to  its  natural  position, 
the  more  so  as  there  was  in  the  corner  an 
iron  bar  which  rendered  the  task  still  more 
difiicult.  Its  comrades  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  for  one  hour’s  time  I  watched  how 
they  endeavored  to  help  their  fellow-pris¬ 
oner.  They  came  two  at  once,  pushed 
their  friend  from  beneath,  and  after 
strenuous  efforts  succeeded  in  lifting  it  up¬ 
right  ;  but  then  the  iron  bar  would  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  achieving  the  work  of 
rescue,  and  the  crab  would  again  heavily 
fall  upon  its  back.  After  many  at¬ 
tempts,  one  of  the  helpers  would  go  in 
the  depth  of  the  tank  and  bring  two  other 
crabs,  which  would  begin  with  fresh 
forces  the  same  pushing  and  lifting  of 
their  helpless  comrade.  We  stayed  in  the 
Aquarium  for  more  than  two  hours,  and, 
when  leaving,  we  again  came  to  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  tank  :  the  work  of  rescue 
still  continued  !  Since  I  saw  that,  I  can¬ 
not  refuse  credit  to  the  obsen'ation  quoted 
by  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin — namely,  that 
“  the  common  crab  during  the  moulting 
season  stations  as  sentinel  an  unmoulted 
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or  hard-shelled  individual  to  prevent  ma¬ 
rine  enemiesj  from  injuring  moulted  indi¬ 
viduals  in  their  unprotected  state.”* 

Facts  illustrating  mutual  aid  amid  the 
termites,  the  ants,  and  the  bees  are  so 
well  known  to  the  general  reader,  espe¬ 
cially  through  the  works  of  Mr.  Komanes, 
L.  Buchner,*and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that 
I  may  limit  my  remarks  to  a  very  few 
hints.f  If  we  take  an  ants’  nest  we  not 
only  see  that  every  description  of  work — 
rearing  of  progeny,  foraging,  building, 
rearing  of  aphides,  and  so  on  — is  per¬ 
formed  according  to  the  principles  of  vol¬ 
untary  mutual  aid  ;  we  must  also  recog¬ 
nize,  with  Forel,  that  the  chief,  the 
fundamental  feature  of  the  life  of  many 
species  of  ants  is  the  fact  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  for  every  ant  of  sharing  its  food, 
already  swallowed  and  partly  digested, 
with  every  member  of  the  community 
which  may  apply  for  it.  Two  ants  be¬ 
longing  to  two  different  species  or  to  two 
hostile  nests,  when  they  occasionally  meet 
together,  will  avoid  each  other.  Hut  two 
ants  belonging  to  the  same  nest  or  to  the 
same  colony  of  nests  will  approach  each 
other,  exchange  a  few  movements  with 
the  antenme,  and  “  if  one  of  them  is  hun¬ 
gry  or  thirsty,  and  especially  if  the  other 
has  its  crop  full  ...  it  immediati'ly  asks 
for  food.”  The  individual  thus  requested 
never  refuses  ;  it  sets  apart  its  mandibles, 
Likes  a  proper  position,  and  regurgitates 
a  drop  of  transparent  fluid  which  is  licked 
up  by  the  hungry  ant.  Regurgitating  food 
for  other  ants  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  life  of  ants  (at  liberty),  and  it  so  con¬ 
stantly  recurs  both  for  feeding  hungry 
comrades  and  for  feeding  larvte,  that  Forel 
considers  the  digestive  tube  of  the  ants  as 
consisting  of  two  different  parts,  one  of 
which,  the  posterior,  is  for  the  s{>ecial  use 
of  the  individual,  and  the  other,  the  an¬ 
terior  part,  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
community.  If  an  ant  which  has  its  crop 


*  George  J.  Bomanea’s  Animat  InUUigence, 
Ist  ed.,  p.  233. 

t  Foret’s  Hechtrehes  sitr  lot  fourmis  de  la 
Suistf,  Zurich,  1874,  and  J.  T.  Moggridt^e’s 
Uarvesling  Ants  and  Trapdoor  Spiders,  London, 
1873  and  1874,  adapted  for  yonth,  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Kee  also  : 
Blanchard's  Mt'amorphosts  dts  Insedes,  Paris, 
1868  ;  J.  H.  Fable’s  Souvenirs  enlomoUtgiques, 
Paris,  1886  ;  Ebrard's  Eludes  des  maturs  des 
fottrmis,  Oenfeve,  1864  ;  Pierre  Huber’s  Les 
fourmis  indignies,  Geneve,  1810 ;  8ir  John 
Lubbock's  Ants,  Bees,  and  H'asps,  and  so  on. 


full  has  been  selfish  enough  to  refuse  feed¬ 
ing  a  comrade,  it  will  be  treated  as  an 
enemy,  or  even  worse.  If  the  refusal  has 
been  made  while  its  kinsfolk  were  fighting 
with  some  other  species,  they  will  fall 
back  upon  the  greedy  individual  with 
greater  vehemence  than  even  upon  the 
enemies  themselves.  And  if  an  ant  has 
not  refused  to  feed  another  ant  belonging 
to  an  enemy  species,  it  will  be  treated  by 
the  kinsfolk  of  the  latter  as  a  friend.  All 
this  is  confirmed  by  most  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  and  decisive  experiments.* 

In  that  immense  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  embodies  more  than  one 
thousand  species,  and  is  so  numerous  that 
the  Brazilians  pretend  that  Brazil  belongs 
to  the  ants,  not  to  men,  competition  amid 
the  members  of  the  same  nest,  or  the 
colony  of  nests,  does  not  exist.  However 
terrible  the  wars  Itetween  different  species, 
and  whatever  the  atrocities  committed  at 
war-time,  mutual  aid  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  self-devotion  grown  into  a  habit, 
and  very  often  self-sacrifice  for  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare,  are  the  rule.  The  ants  and 
teimitcs  have  renounced  the  ”  llobbesian 
war,”  and  they  are  the  better  for  it. 
Their  wonderful  nests,  their  buildings, 
superior  in  relative  size  to  those  of  man  ; 
their  paved  roads  and  overground  vaulted 
galleries  ;  their  spacious  halls  and  grana¬ 
ries  ;  their  corn-fields,  hai  vesting  and 
”  malting”  of  grain  ;f  their  lational 
methods  of  nursing  their  eggs  and  larvie, 
and  of  rearing  the  aphides  whom  Linnaois 
so  picturesquely  described  as  “  the  cows 
of  the  ants  ;”  and,  finally,  their  courage, 
pluck,  and  superior  intelligence— ail  these 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  mutual  aid 
which  they  practise  at  every  stage  of  their 
busy  and  laborious  lives.  That  mode  of 
life  also  ncccssaiily  icsulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  another  essential  feature  of 
the  life  of  ants  :  the  immense  development 
of  individual  initiative  which,  in  its  turn, 
evidently  led  to  the  development  of  that 
high  and  varied  intelligence  which  cannot 
but  strike  the  human  observcr.l 

*  Forel’s  Recherches,  pp.  244,  275,  278. 

t  The  agriculture  of  the  ants  is  so  wonder¬ 
ful  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  donbted. 
The  fact  is  now  so  well  proved  by  Mr.  Mog- 
gridge,  Dr.  Lincecum,  Mr.  MacCook,  Col. 
Kykes,  and  Dr.  Jerdon,  that  no  doubt  is  pos¬ 
sible.  See  an  excellent  summary  of  evidence 
in  Mr  Romanes's  work. 

t  This  second  principle  was  not  recognized 
at  once.  Former  observers  often  spoke  of 
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If  wo  knew  no  other  facta  from  animal 
life  than  what  we  know  about  the  anta 
and  the  termitea,  we  already  mi^ht  aafely 
conclude  that  mutual  aid  (which  leada  to 
mutual  contidence,  the  firat  condition  for 
couTH)^)  and  individual  initiative  (the  tirat 
condition  for  intellectual  pn>|freaa)  are  two 
factora  intinitely  more  important  than 
mutual  atru};(;le  in  the  evolution  of  the 
animal  kinzdom.  In  fact,  the  ant  thrivea 
without  havinz  any  of  the  “  protective*’ 
fcaturea  which  cannot  be  diapenaed  with 
by  aniniala  living  an  iaolated  life.  Ita 
color  rendera  it  conapicuoiia  to  ita  enemiea, 
and  the  lofty  neala  of  many  apcciea  are 
conapicuoua  in  the  meadowa  and  foreata. 
It  ia  not  protected  by  a  hani  carapace,  and 
ita  atinzinz  apparatua,  however  danzerous 
when  hundreda  of  atinga  are  plunged  into 
the  fleah  of  an  animal,  ia  not  of  n  z*^^^ 
value  for  individual  defence  ;  while  the 
egga  and  larva*  of  the  anta  are  a  dainty 
for  a  great  numl>er  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  foreata.  And  yet  the  anta,  in  their 
thouaanda,  are  not  much  deatroyed  by  the 
birda,  not  even  by  the  ant-eatera,  and  they 
are  dreaded  by  moat  stronger  inaecta. 
When  Forel  emptied  a  bagful  of  anta  in  a 
meadow,  he  aaw  that  “  the  crickets  ran 
away,  abandoning  their  holes  to  be  sacked 
by  the  anta  ;  the  graashoppera  and  the 
crickets  tied  in  all  directions  ;  the  spiders 
and  the  beetles  abandoned  their  prey  in 
order  not  to  become  prey  themselves 
even  the  neats  of  the  wasps  were  taken  by 
the  ants,  after  a  battle  during  which  many 
ants  perished  for  the  safety  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Even  the  swiftest  insects 
cannot  escape,  and  Forel  often  aaw  but- 
terdies,  gnats,  flies,  and  so  on,  surprised 
and  killed  by  the  ants.  Their  force  is  in 
mutual  support  and  mutual  confidence. 
And  if  the  ant — apart  from  the  still  higher 
developed  termites — stands  at  the  very  top 
of  the  whole  class  of  insects  for  ita  intel¬ 
lectual  capacities  ;  if  ita  courage  is  only 


kings,  qneens,  managers,  and  so  on  ;  bat 
since  Forel  has  pablisbed  bis  minnte  obwrva- 
tions,  no  doubt  is  possible  as  to  the  free  scope 
left  for  every  individaal's  initiative  in  what¬ 
ever  the  ants  do.  As  to  the  *' war-studies'* 
of  Forel  which  so  well  illuatrate  the  part  played 
by  the  initiative  of  separate  individuals  and 
small  groups,  one  would  be  inclined  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Swiss  Professor  wrote  them  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Tolstoi's  works,  if  his 
epoch-making  researches  had  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  early  as  1H74,  when  Tolstoi  waa  quite 
unknown  in  Europe. 
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equalled  by  the  most  courageous  verte¬ 
brates  ;  and  if  its  brain — to  use  Darwin’s 
words — “  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
atoms  of  matter  in  the  world,  peihaps 
more  so  than  the  brain  of  man,”  is  it  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  mutual  aid  has  entire¬ 
ly  taken  the  place  of  mutual  struggle  in 
the  communities  of  ants  f 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  the  bees. 
These  small  insects,  which  so  easily  might 
become  the  prey  of  so  many  bird.s,  and 
whose  honey  has  so  many  admirers  in  all 
classes  of  animals  from  the  beetle  to  the 
l>ear,  also  have  none  of  the  protective 
features  derived  from  mimicry  or  other¬ 
wise,  without  which  an  isolatedly  living 
insect  hardly  could  escape  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  mutual 
aid  they  practise,  they  obtain  the  wide 
extension  which  we  know  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  we  admire.  Uy  working  in  com¬ 
mon  they  multiply  their  individual 
forces  ;  by  resorting  to  a  temporary  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  combined  with  the  capacity 
of  each  bee  to  perform  every  kind  of  work 
when  required,  they  achieve  such  a  degree 
of  well-l*«ing  and  safety  as  no  isolated 
animal  can  ever  expvect  to  achieve,  how¬ 
ever  strong  or  well-armed  it  may  l)e. 
Their  combinations  achieve  what  man 
often  fails  to  achieve  if  he  neglects  to 
take  advantage  of  a  well-planned  mutual 
assistance.  Thus,  when  a  new  swaim  of 
bees  is  going  to  leave  the  hive  in  si-arch 
of  a  new  abode,  a  numl>er  of  Wes  will 
make  a  preliminary  exploration  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  if  they  discover  an  ap¬ 
propriate  dwelling-place — say,  an  old 
basket,  or  anything  of  the  kind — they 
will  take  possession  of  it,  clean  it,  and 
guard  it,  sometimes  for  a  whole  week,  till 
the  swarm  comes  to  settle  therein.  But 
how  many  human  settlers  will  peiish  in 
new  countries  simplv  for  not  having  un¬ 
derstood  the  necessity  of  combining  their 
efforts  !  By  combining  their  individual 
intelligences  they  succeed  in  coping  with 
adverse  circumstances,  even  quite  unfore¬ 
seen  and  unusual,  like  those  Wes  of  the 
Paris  Flxhibition  which  fastened  with  their 
resinous  propolis  the  shutter  to  a  glass- 
plate  fltted  in  the  wall  of  their  hive.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  display  none  of  the  sanguinary 
proclivities  and  love  of  usele«s  lighting 
with  which  many  writers  so  readily  endow 
animals.  The  sentries  which  guard  tW 
entrance  to  the  hive  pitilessly  put  to  death 
the  robbing  Wes  which  attempt  entering 
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the  )iive  ;  but  those  strauf^er  bees  which 
come  to  the  hive  by  mistake  are  left  un¬ 
molested,  esjiecially  if  they  come  laden 
with  pollen,  or  are  young  individuals 
which  can  easily  go  astray.  There  is  no 
more  waifare  than  is  strictly  required. 

The  sociability  of  the  bees  is  the  more 
instructive  as  predatory  instincts  and  lazi¬ 
ness  continue  to  exist  among  the  bees  as 
well,  and  reappear  each  time  that  their 
growth  is  favored  by  some  circumstances. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  alwaysa  num¬ 
ber  of  bees  which  prefer  a  life  of  robbery  to 
the  laborious  life  of  a  worker  ;  and  that 
both  periods  of  scarcity  and  periods  of  an 
unusually  rich  supply  of  food  lead  to  an 
increase  of  the  fobbing  class.  When  our 
crops  are  in  and  there  remains  but  little 
to  gather  in  our  meadows  and  fields,  rob¬ 
bing  bees  liecome  of  more  frequent  occur- 
r.-nce  ;  while  on  the  other  side,  about  the 
sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  sugar  refineries  of  Europe,  robliery, 
laziness,  and  very  often  drunkenness  be¬ 
come  quite  usual  with  the  bees.  We  thus 
see  that  anti- social  instincts  continue  to 
exist  amid  the  l>ees  as  well  ;  but  natural 
selection  continually  must  eliminate  them, 
because  in  the  long  tun  the  practice  of 
solidarity  proves  much  more  advantageous 
to  the  species  than  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividuals  endowed  with  predatory  inclina¬ 
tions.  The  cunningest  and  the  shrewdest 
are  eliminated  in  favor  of  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  advantages  of  sociable  life 
and  mutual  support. 

Certainly,  neither  the  ants,  nor  the 
bees,  nor  even  the  termites,  have  risen  to 
the  conception  of  a  higher  solidarity  em¬ 
bodying  the  whole  of  the  species.  In  that 
respect  they  evidently  have  not  attained  a 
degree  of  development  which  we  do  not 
find  even  among  our  political,  scientific, 
and  religious  leaders.  Their  social  in¬ 
stincts  hardly  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  hive  or  the  nest.  However,  colonies 
of  no  less  than  two  hundred  nests,  be¬ 
longing  to  two  different  species  (Formica 
emecta  and  F.  pretsilabrit)  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Forel  on  Mount  Tendre  and 
Mount  Sal^ve  ;  and  Forel  maintains  that 
each  memlier  of  these  colonies  recognizes 
every  other  member  of  the  colony,  and 
that  they  all  take  part  in  common  de¬ 
fense  ;  while  in  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Mac- 
C.iuk  saw  a  whole  nation  of  from  1,600 
to  1,700  nests  of  the  mound-making  ant, 
all  living  in  perfect  intelligence  ;  and  Mr. 


Bates  has  described  the  hillocks  of  the 
termites  covering  large  surfaces  in  the 
“  campos” — some  ot  the  nests  being  the 
refuge  of  two  or  three  different  species, 
and  most  of  them  lieing  connected  by 
narrow  vaulted  galleries  or  arcades.*  Some 
steps  toward  the  amalgamation  of  larger 
divisions  of  the  species  for  purjMrses  of 
mutual  protection  are  thus  met  with  even 
among  the  invertebrate  animals. 

Going  now  over  to  higher  animals,  we 
find  far  more  instances  of  undoubtedly 
conscious  mutual  help  for  all  possible  pur¬ 
poses,  though  we  must  recognize  at  once 
that  our  knowledge  even  of  the  life  of 
higher  animals  still  remains  very  imper¬ 
fect.  A  large  number  of  facts  have  been 
accumulated  by  first-rate  observers,  but 
there  are  whole  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  of  which  we  know  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  Trustworthy  information  as  regards 
fishes  is  extremely  scarce,  partly  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  observation,  and  partly 
because  no  proper  attention  has  yet  been 
paid  to  the  subject.  As  to  the  mammalia, 
Kessler  already  remarked  how  little  we 
know  about  their  manners  of  life.  Many 
of  them  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  ; 
others  conceal  themselves  underground  ; 
and  those  ruminants  whose  social  life  and 
migrations  offer  the  greatest  interest  do 
not  let  man  approach  their  herds.  It  is 
chiefly  upon  birds  that  we  have  the  widest 
range  of  information,  and  yet  the  social 
life  of  very  many  species  remains  but  im¬ 
perfectly  known.  Still  we  need  not  com¬ 
plain  about  the  lack  of  well-ascc  rtained 
facts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  associations 
of  male  and  female  for  rearing  their  off¬ 
spring,  for  providing  it  with  food  during 
their  first  steps  in  life,  or  for  hunting  in 
common  ;  though  it  may  be  mentioned 
by  the  way  that  such  associations  are  the 
rule  even  with  the  least  sociable  carnivores 
and  rapacious  birds  ;  and  that  they  derive 
a  special  interest  from  being  the  field  upon 
which  tenderer  feelings  develop  even  amid 
otherwise  most  cruel  animals.  It  may 
also  be  added  that  the  rarity  of  associa¬ 
tions  larger  than  that  of  the  family  among 
the  carnivores  and  the  birds  of  prey, 
though  mostly  being  the  result  of  their 
very  modes  of  feeding,  can  also  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  some  extent  as  a  consequence 


♦  H.  W.  Bates,  The  Naturalist  on  the  River 
Amatons,  ii.  59,  sq. 
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of  the  change  produced  in  the  animal 
world  by  the  rapid  increase  of  mankind. 
At  any  rate  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there 
are  species  living  a  quite  isolated  life  in 
densely  inhabited  regions,  while  the  same 
species,  or  their  nearest  congeners,  are 
gregarious  in  uninhabited  countries. 
Wolves,  foxes,  and  several  birds  of  prey 
may  be  quoted  as  instances  in  point. 

However,  associations  which  do  not  ex* 
tend  beyond  the  family  bonds  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  importance  in  our  case,  the 
more  so  as  we  know  numbers  of  associa¬ 
tions  for  more  general  purposes,  such  as 
hunting,  mutual  protection,  and  even  sim¬ 
ple  enjoyment  of  life.  Audubon  already 
mentioned  that  eagles  occasionally  associ¬ 
ate  for  hunting,  and  his  description  of  the 
two  bald  eagles,  male  and  female,  hunt¬ 
ing  on  the  Mississippi,  is  well  known  for 
its  graphic  powers.  Hut  one  of  the  most 
conclusive  observations  of  the  kind  be¬ 
longs  to  SyevertsolT.  While  studying  the 
fauna  of  the  Russian  Steppes,  he  once  saw 
an  eagle  belonging  to  an  altogether  gre¬ 
garious  species  (the  white-tailed  eagle, 
Haliattot  albicilla)  rising  high  in  the  air  ; 
for  half  an  hour  it  was  describing  its  wide 
circles  in  silence  when  at  once  its  piercing 
voice  was  beard.  Its  cry  was  soon  an¬ 
swered  by  another  eagle  which  approached 
it,  and  was  followed  by  a  third,  a  fourth, 
and  so  on,  till  nine  or  ten  eagles  came  to¬ 
gether  and  soon  disappeared.  In  the 
afternoon,  Syevertsoff  went  to  the  place 
whereto  he  saw  the  eagles  flying  ;  con¬ 
cealed  by  one  of  the  undulations  of  the 
Steppe,  he  approached  them,  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  had  gathered  around  the 
corpse  of  a  horse.  The  old  ones,  which, 
as  a  rule,  l>egin  the  meal  first — such  are 
their  rules  of  propriety — already  were  sit¬ 
ting  upon  the  haystacks  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  kept  watch,  while  the  younger 
ones  were  continuing  the  meal,  surrounded 
by  bands  of  crows.  From  this  and  like 
observations,  Syevertsoff  concluded  that 
the  white-tailed  eagles  combine  for  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  when  they  all  have  risen  to  a  great 
height  they  are  enabled,  if  they  are  ten, 
to  survey  an  area  of  at  least  twenty-five 
miles  square  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  one  has 
discovered  something,  he  warns  the 
others.*  Of  course,  it  might  be  argued 
that  a  simple  instinctive  cry  of  the  first 

*  N.  Syevertsoff,  Feriodieal  Phenomena  in 
the  Life  of  Mammalia,  Bbrdn,  and  Reptiles  of 
Koron4>>,  Moscow,  1855  (ia  Bossian). 


eagle,  or  even  its  movements,  would  have 
had  the  same  effect  of  bringing  several 
eagles  to  the  prey  ;  but  in  this  case  there 
is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  mutual 
warning,  because  the  ten  eagles  came  to¬ 
gether  before  descending  toward  the  prey, 
and  Syevertsoff  had  later  on  several  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  ascertaining  that  the  white-tailed 
eagles  always  assemble  for  devouring  a 
corpse,  and  that  some  of  them  (the 
younger  ones  first)  always  keep  watch 
while  the  others  are  eating.  In  fact,  the 
white-tailed  eagle — one  of  the  bravest  and 
best  hunters — is  a  gregarious  bird  alto¬ 
gether,  and  Brehm  says  that  when  kept  in 
captivity  it  very  soon  contracts  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  its  keejiers.  • 

Sociability  is  a  common  feature  with 
very  many  other  birds  of  prey.  The  Bra¬ 
silian  kite,  one  of  the  most  “  impudent  ” 
robbers,  is  nevertheless  a  most  sociable 
bird.  Its  hunting  associations  have  been 
described  by  Darwin  and  other  natural- 
.ists,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  it  has  seized 
upon  a  prey  which  is  too  big,  it  calls  to¬ 
gether  five  or  six  friends  to  carry  it  away. 
After  a  busy  day,  when  these  kites  retire 
for  their  night-rest  to  a  tree  or  to  the 
bushes,  they  always  gather  in  bands,  some¬ 
times  coining  together  from  distances  of 
ten  or  more  miles,  and  they  often  are 
joined  by  several  other  vultures,  especially 
the  perenopters,  “  their  true  friends,” 
D’Otbigny  says.  The  sociable  vulture, 
one  of  the  strongest  vultures,  has  received 
its  very  name  from  its  love  of  society. 
They  live  in  numerous  bands,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  enjoy  society  ;  numbers  of  them 
join  in  their  high  flights  for  sport. 

They  live  in  very  good  fiiendship,”  Le 
Vaillant  says,  ‘‘  and  in  the  same  cave  I 
sometimes  found  as  many  as  three  nests 
close  together.*  The  little  Egyptian 
vultures  live  in  close  friendship.  They 
play  together  in  the  air,  they  go  together 
to  spend  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
they  all  go  together  to  search  for  their 
food,  and  never  does  the  slightest  quarrel 
arise  among  them  ;  such  is  the  testimony 
of  Brehm,  who  had  plenty  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  observing  their  life.  The  red- 
throated  falcon  is  also  met  with  in  numer¬ 
ous  bands  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  the 
kestrel  (Tinnunculus  eenchris),  when  it 
has  left  Europe,  and  has  reached  in  the 


*  A.  Brehm,  Life  of  Animals,  iii.  477  ;  all 
quotations  after  the  French  edition. 
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winter  the  prairiee  and  foreata  of  Aaia, 
jgrathera  in  nuinerona  aocietiea.  In  the 
Steppea  of  South  Knaaia  it  ia  (or  rather 
waa)  ao  aociable  that  Nordmann  aaw  them 
in  numerniia  banda,  with  other  falcona 
(Falco  tinnuHcvlus,  F.  octulon,  and  F. 
tuhlmteo),  coming  together  every  fine 
afternoon  about  four  o’clock,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  apoita  till  late  in  the  night 
They  aet  off  flying,  all  at  once,  in  a  quite 
straight  line,  toward  some  determined 
point,  and,  having  reached  it,  immediate¬ 
ly  returned  over  the  aame  line,  to  repeat 
the  aame  flight* 

It  would  he  impoaaible  aimply  to  enu¬ 
merate  here  the  vatioua  hunting  aaaocia- 
tiona  of  birda  ;  but  the  fiahing  aaaociationa 
of  the  pelicana  are  certainly  worthy  of 
notice  for  the  remarkable  order  and  intel¬ 
ligence  diaplayed  by  these  clumsy  birds. 
They  always  go  fiahing  in  nnmeroua  bands, 
and  after  having  chosen  an  appropriate, 
bay,  they  form  a  wide  half-circle  in  face 
of  the  shore,  and  narrow  it  by  paddling 
toward  the  shore,  catching  all  fish  that 
happen  to  be  enclosed  in  the  circle.  On 
narrow  rivers  and  canals  they  even  divide 
into  two  parties,  each  of  which  draws  up 
on  a  half-circle,  and  both  paddle  to  meet 
each  other,  just  as  if  two  parlies  of  men 
dragging  two  long  nets  should  advance  to 
capture  all  fish  taken  between  the  nets 
when  both  parties  come  to  meet.  As  the 
night  comes  they  fly  to  their  resting- 
places — always  the  same  for  each  flock — 
and  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  either  the  bay  or  the 
resting-place.  In  Sooth  America  they 
gather  in  flocks  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  individuals,  part  of  which  enjoy 
sleep  while  the  others  keep  watch,  and 
others  again  go  fishing,  f  And  finally  I 
should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  much 
eilumniated  house-sparrows  if  I  did  not 
msntion  bow  faithfully  each  of  them  shares 
any  food  it  discovers  with  all  members  of 
the  society  to  which  it  Iielongs.  The  fact 
was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  how  a  Greek  ora¬ 
tor  once  exclaimed  (1  quote  from  mero- 
•ry)  : — “  While  1  am  speaking  to  you  a 
sparrow  has  come  to  tell  to  other  spar¬ 
rows  that  a  slave  has  dropped  on  the  floor 


-  *  Catalogue  raisoune  dea  oiaeaux  de  la  fauna 
^niiqua,  in  Demidoff's  Voyage;  abstracts  in 
Brebm,  iii.  36U. 

f  Max.  Perty,  Ueber  das  SeelenUben  der  Thiert 
(Leipzig,  187B),  pp.  87,  103. 


a  sack  of  com,  and  they  all  go  there  to 
feed  upon  the  grain.”  The  more,  one  is 
pleased  to  find  that  observation  of  old 
confirmed  in  a  recent  little  book  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  who  does  not  doubt  that  the 
house-sparrows  always  inform  each  other 
as  to  where  there  is  some  food  to  steal  ; 
he  says,  ‘‘  When  a  stack  has  been  thrashed 
ever  so  far  from  the  yard,  the  sparrows  in 
the  yard  have  always  had  their  crops  full 
of  the  grain.”*  True,  the  sparrows  are 
extremely  particular  in  keeping  their  do¬ 
mains  free  from  the  invasions  of  strangers  ; 
thus  the  sparrows  of  the  Jardin  du  Luxem¬ 
bourg  bitterly  fight  all  other  sparrows 
which  may  attempt  to  enjoy  their  turn  of 
the  garden  and  its  visitors  ;  but  within 
their  own  communities  they  fully  practise 
mutual  support,  though  occasionally  there 
will  be  of  course  some  quarrelling  even 
among  the  best  friends. 

Hunting  and  feeding  in  common  is  so 
much  the  habit  in  the  feathered  world 
that  more  quotations  hardly  would  l»e 
needful  :  it  must  be  considered  as  an  es¬ 
tablished  fact.  As  to  the  force  derived 
from  such  associations,  it  is  self  evident. 
The  strongest  birds  of  prey  are  powetleas 
in  face  of  the  associations  of  our  smallest 
bird  pets.  Even  eagles— -even  the  power¬ 
ful  and  terrible  booted  eagle,  and  the 
martial  eagle,  which  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  away  a  hare  or  a  young  antelope  in 
its  claws — are  compelled  to  abandon  their 
prey  to  bands  of  those  beggars  the  kites, 
which  give  the  eagle  a  regular  chase  as 
soon  as  they  see  it  in  possession  of  a  good 
prey.  The  kites  will  also  give  chase  to 
the  swiftly  fishing  hawk,  and  rob  it  of  the 
fish  it  has  captured  ;  but  no  one  ever  saw 
the  kites  fighting  together  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  prey  so  stolen.  On  the  Ker¬ 
guelen  Island,  Dr.  Cones  saw  the  Bupha- 
gua — the  sea-hen  of  the  sealers — pursue 
gulls  to  make  them  disgorge  their  food, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  gulls  and  the 
terns  combined  to  drive  away  the  sea  hen 
as  soon  as  it  came  near  to  their  abodes, 
especially  at  nesting  time.f  The  little, 
but  extremely  swift  lapwings  ( Vanellus 
eriatatua)  boldly  attack  the  birds  of  prey. 
”  To  see  them  attacking  a  buzzard,  a 
kite,  a  crow,  or  an  eagle,  is  one  of  the 


*  O.  H.  Qumey,  Tlte  House  Sparrow  (Lon¬ 
don,  1885),  p.  S. 

t  Dr.  Elliot  ConSs,  Birds  of  the  Kerguelen 
island,  in  Smithsonian  Misoellaneous  Collec¬ 
tions,  vol.  ziii..  No.  2,  p.  11. 
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most  amusing  spectaclea.  One  feela  that 
they  are  sure  of  victory,  and  one  aeea  the 
anf^er  of  the  bird  of  prey.  In  each  cir- 
cuniHtancea  they  perfectly  support  one  an¬ 
other,  and  their  courage  (j^rowa  with  their 
numbers.”*  The  lapwing  has  well  merited 
tlie  name  of  a  ”  good  mother”  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  it,  for  it  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
tect  other  aquatic  birds  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  But  even  the  little 
white  wagtails  (Afotaeilla  alba),  whom  we 
well  know  in  our  gardens  and  whose  whole 
length  hardly  attains  eight  inches,  compel 
the  sparrow-hawk  to  abandon  its  hunt. 
‘‘  I  often  admired  their  courage  and 
agility,”  the  old  Brehm,  now  grandfa¬ 
ther,  wrote,  ”  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  falcon  alone  is  capable  of  capturing 
any  of  them.  .  .  .  When  a  band  of 
wagtails  has  compelled  a  bird  of  prey  to 
retreat,  they  make  the  air  resound  with 
their  triumphant  cries,  and  after  that  they 
separate.”  They  thus  come  together  for 
the  special  purpose  of  giving  chase  to  their 
enemy,  just  as  we  see  it  when  the  whole 
bird- population  of  a  forest  has  been  raised 
hy  the  news  that  a  nocturnal  bird  has 
made  its  appearance  during  the  day,  and 
all  together — birds  of  prey  and  small  in¬ 
offensive  singers — set  to  chase  the  stranger 
and  make  it  return  to  its  concealment. 

What  an  immense  difference  between 
the  force  of  a  kite,  a  buzzard  or  a  hawk, 
and  such  small  birds  as  the  meadow  wag¬ 
tail  ;  and  yet  these  little  birds,  by  their 
common  action  and  courage,  prove  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  powerfully  winged  and  armed 
robl>ers  !  In  Europe,  the  wagtails  not 
only  chase  the  birds  of  prey  which  might 
be  dangerous  to  them,  but  they  chase  also 
the  fishing  hawk  ”  rather  for  fun  than  for 
doing  it  any  harm  while  in  India,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Jerdon’s  testimony,  the 
jackdaws  chase  the  gowinda-kite  ‘‘  for 
simple  matter  of  amusement.”  As  to  the 
Brazilian  eagle  urubitinpa,  I’rince  Wied 
saw  it  surrounded  by  numberless  flocks  of 
toucans  and  cassiques  (a  bird  nearly  akin 
to  our  rook),  which  mocked  it.  ‘‘  The 
eagle  usually  supports  these  insults  very 
quietly,  but  from  time  to  time  it  will  catch 
one  of  these  mockers.”  In  all  such  cases 
the  little  birds,  though  very  much  inferior 
in  force  to  the  bird  of  prey,  prove  supe¬ 
rior  to  it  by  their  common  action. 

However,  the  most  striking  effects  of 


common  life  for  the  security  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  for  its  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for 
the  development  of  its  intellectual  capac¬ 
ities,  are  seen  in  two  great  families  of 
birds,  the  cranes  and  the  parrots.  The 
cranes  are  extremely  sociable  and  live  in 
most  excellent  relations,  not  only  with 
their  congeners,  but  also  with  roost  aquatic 
birds.  Their  prudence  is  really  astonish¬ 
ing,  so  also  their  intelligence  ;  they  grasp 
the  new  conditions  in  a  moment,  and  act 
accordingly.  Their  sentries  always  keep 
watch  around  a  flock  which  is  feeding  or 
resting,  and  the  hunters  know  well  how 
difficult  it  is  to  approach  them.  If  man 
has  succeeded  in  surprising  them,  they 
will  never  return  to  the  same  place  with¬ 
out  having  sent  out  one  single  scout  first, 
and  a  party  of  scouts  afterward  ;  and 
when  the  reconnoitring  party  returns  and 
reports  that  there  is  no  danger,  a  second 
group  of  scouts  is  sent  out  to  verify  the 
first  report,  before  the  whole  band  moves. 
With  kindred  species  the  cianes  contract 
real  friendship  ;  and  in  captivity  there  is 
no  biid,  save  the  also  sociable  and  highly 
intelligent  pairot,  which  enters  into  such 
real  friendship  with  man.  ”  It  sees  in 
man,  not  a  master,  but  a  friend,  and  en¬ 
deavors  to  manifest  it,”  Brehm  concludes 
from  a  wide  personal  experience.  The 
crane  is  in  continual  activity  from  early  in 
the  morning  till  late  in  the  night  ;  but  it 
gives  a  few  hours  only  in  the  morning  to 
the  task  of  searching  its  food,  chiefly  vege¬ 
table.  All  the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
given  to  society  life.  ‘‘  It  picks  up  small 
pieces  of  wood  or  sm^il  stones,  throws 
them  in  the  air  and  tries  to  catch  them  ; 
it  bends  its  neck,  opens  its  wings,  dances, 
jumps,  runs  about,  and  tries  to  manifest 
by  all  means  its  good  disposition  of  mind, 
and  always  it  remains  graceful  and  beauti¬ 
ful.”*  As  it  lives  in  society  it  has  almost 
no  enemies,  and  though  Brehm  occasion¬ 
ally  saw  one  of  them  captured  by  a  croco¬ 
dile,  he  wmte  that  except  the  crocodile  he 
knew  no  enemies  of  the  crane.  It  eschews 
all  of  th^m  by  its  proverbial  prudence  ; 
and  it  attains,  as  a  rule,  a  very  old  age. 
No  wonder  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  species  the  crane  need  not  rear  a  nu¬ 
merous  offspring ;  it  usually  hatches  but  two 
eggs.  As  to  its  superior  intelligence,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  all  observers  are 
unanimous  in  recognizing  that  its  intellcc- 


•  Brehm,  iv.  667. 


*  Brehm,  iv.  671,  aeq. 
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tual  capacities  remind  one  very  much  of 
those  of  Man. 

.  The  other  extremely  sociable  bird,  the 
parrot,  stands,  as  known,  at  the  very  top 
of  the  whole  feathered  world  fur  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  intelligence.  Brehm  has 
so  admirably  summed  up  the  manners  of 
life  of  the  parrot,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  translate  the  following  sentence  : — 

Except  in  the  pairing  season,  tbej  live  in 
very  numerous  societies  or  bands.  They 
choose  a  place  in  the  forest  to  stay  there,  and 
thence  they  start  every  morning  for  their 
hunting  expeditions.  The  members  of  each 
band  remain  faithfully  attached  to  each  other, 
and  they  share  in  common  good  or  bad  lack. 
All  together  they  repair  in  the  morning  to  a 
field,  or  to  a  garden,  or  to  a  tree,  to  feed  upon 
fruits.  They  post  sentries  to  keep  watch  over 
the  safety -of  the  whole  band,  and  are  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  warnings.  In  case  of  danger,  all 
take  to  flight,  mutually  supporting  each 
other,  and  all  simultaneously  return  to  their 
resting-place.  In  a  word,  they  always  live 
closely  united. 

They  enjoy  society  of  other  birds  as 
well.  In  India,  the  jays  and  crows  come 
together  from  many  miles  round,  to  spend 
the  night  in  company  with  the  parrots  in 
the  bamboo  thickets.  When  the  parrots 
start  hunting,  they  display  the  most  won¬ 
derful  intelligence,  prudence,  and  capacity 
of  coping  with  circumstances.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  band  of  white  cacadoos  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Before  starting  to  plunder  a  corn¬ 
field,  they  first  send  out  a  reconnoitring 
party  which  occupies  the  highest  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  field,  while  other  scouts 
perch  upon  the  intermediate  trees  between 
the  field  and  the  forest  and  transmit  the 
signals.  If  the  report  runs  “  All  right,” 
a  score  of  cacadoos  will  separate  from  the 
bulk  of  the  band,  take  a  flight  in  the  air, 
and  then  fly  toward  the  trees  nearest  to 
the  field.  They  also  will  scrutinize  the 
neighborhood  for  a  long  while,  and  only 
then  will  they  give  the  signal  for  general 
advance,  after  which  the  whole  band 
starts  at  once  and  plunders  the  field  in  no 
tiuie.  The  Australian  settlers  have  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  beguiling  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  parrots  ;  but  if  man,  with  all 
his  art  and  weapons,  has  succeeded  in  kill, 
ing  some  of  them,  the  cacadoos  become 
so  prudent  and  watchful  that  they  hence¬ 
forward  baffle  all  stratagems.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 


*  R.  Lendenfeld,  in  Der  toologitche  Oarten, 
1889. 


practice  of  life  in  society  which  enables  the 
parrots  to  attain  that  very  high  level  of  al¬ 
most  human  intelligence  and  almost  human 
feelings  which  we  know  in  them.  Their 
high  intelligence  has  induced  the  best 
naturalists  to  describe  some  species,  name¬ 
ly  the  gray  parrot,  as  the  ‘‘  bird-man.” 
As  to  their  mutual  attachment  it  is  known 
that  when  a  parrot  has  been  killed  by  a 
hunter,  the  others  fl  ’  over  the  corpse  of 
their  comrade  with  shrieks  of  complaints 
and  ”  themselves  fall  the  victims  of  their 
friendship,”  as  Audubon  said  ;  and  when 
two  captive  parrots,  though  belonging  to 
two  different  species,  have  contracted  mu¬ 
tual  fiiendship,  the  accidental  death  of 
one  of  the  two  friends  has  sometimes  been 
followed  by  the  death  from  grief  and  sor¬ 
row  of  the  other  friend.  It  is  no  less  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  their  societies  they  find  in¬ 
finitely  more  protection  than  they  possibly 
might  find  in  any  ideal  development  of 
beak  and  claw.  Very  few  birds  of  prey 
or  mammals  dare  attack  any  but  the 
smaller  species  of  parrots,  and  Brehm  is 
absolutely  right  in  saying  of  the  parrots, 
as  he  also  says  of  the  cranes  and  the 
sociable  monkeys,  that  they  hardly  have 
any  enemies  besides  men  ;  and  he  adds  : 
“It  is  most  probable  that  the  larger  par¬ 
rots  succumb  chiefly  to  old  age  rather  than 
die  from  the  claws  of  any  enemies.” 
Only  man,  owing  to  his  still  more  superior 
intelligence  and  weapons,  also  derived 
from  association,  succeeds  in  partially  de¬ 
stroying  them.  Their  very  longevity 
would  thus  appear  as  a  result  of  their 
social  life.  Could  we  not  say  the  same 
as  regards  their  wonderful  memory,  which 
also  must  be  favored  in  its  development 
by  society-life  and  by  longevity  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  full  enjoyment  of  bodily  and 
mental  faculties  till  a  very  old  age  ? 

As  seen  from  the  above,  the  war  of  each 
against  all  is  not  the  law  of  nature.  Mu¬ 
tual  aid  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as 
mutual  struggle,  and  that  law  will  become 
still  more  apparent  when  we  have  analyzed 
some  other  associations  of  birds  and  those 
of  the  mammalia.  A  few  hints  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  law  of  mutual  aid  for 
the  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom  have 
already  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  ; 
but  their  purport  will  still  better  appear 
when,  after  having  given  a  few  more  illus¬ 
trations,  we  shall  be  enabled,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  paper,  to  draw  therefrom  our  con¬ 
clusions.  — Nineteenth  Century. 
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John  Henry  Newman,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  six  children,  was  horn  within 
sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  he  had  his  own 
exfierience  of  the  “  Turn  Ap:ain  Whitting¬ 
ton”  legend.  For  him,  as  well  as  for  my 
Lord  Mayor,  certain  phrases  chimed,  and 
they  directed  his  steps.  The  child’s 
“  Tidle,  lege — tolle,  lege,'*  converted  St. 
Augustine  ;  and  St.  Augustine’s  **  Se- 
curuB  judicat  orhi$  terrarum”  converted 
Cardinal  Newman.  Face  to  face  with  the 
parallel  between  the  Donatists  and  the 
Anglicans  drawn  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in 
the  Dublin  Review,  Newman  was  left 
unmoved  until  he  caught  the  words. 
“  Securui  judicat  orbie  lerrtirum,  kept 
tinging  in  my  eats.  SecuruB  judicat  orbu 
terrarum  !  By  those  great  words  of  the 
ancient  Father,  interpreting  and  summing 
up  the  long  and  varied  course  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  the  theory  of  the  Via 
Media  was  ahsolutely  pulverized.”  From 
the  head  centre  of  worldliness — the  city 
of  London,  and  from  its  innermost  shrines 
of  mammon  and  money — the  banking- 
houses,  may  be  said  to  have  issued  forth 
those  two  captains  of  war  upon  the  world 
— the  great  contemporary  English  Cardi 
nals.  Cardinal  .Manning’s  father  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bank  of  England,  Cardi¬ 
nal  Newman’s  was  a  partner  with  the 
Uamsbottoms  in  Lombard  Street  ;  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  banks,  one 
othcial  and  the  other  a  private  \enture, 
being  afterward  reproduced  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  careers  of  the  two  boys  born  within 
a  decade  of  years  of  one  another,  and 
friends,  counterparts,  and  contrasts  dur¬ 
ing  sixty  years. 

Newman’s  father,  whose  family  were 
small  landed  proprietors  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  was  a  man  of  cultivation,  equally 
enthusiastic  as  a  musician  and  as  a  Free¬ 
mason.  lie  married  Miss  Jemima  Four- 
drinier  ;  and  it  is  a  little  curious  to  re¬ 
member  that  Newman,  by  his  mother, 
was,  like  Faber  by  his  father,  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Huguenot  refugees.  The 
Fourdriniers  were  paper-makers,  who  had 
introduced  improvements  into  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  the  name  is  still  to 
be  seen  on  a  plate  by  the  wayfarer  on 
Ludgate  Hill.  The  bank  failing,  Mr. 


Newman  took  a  brewery  at  Alton,  work¬ 
ing  at  it  with  a  perseverance  that  did  not 
command  success.  The  mother’s  jointure 
was  all  that  tinally  remained  to  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  even  this  was  diminished  by 
Goseben-like  feats  in  national  tinance.  It 
was  said  that  John  Henry  Newman  was  to 
go  to  the  Bar,  had  things  flourished  ;  just 
as  young  Manning  seemed  settling  at  the 
Colonial  Office  when  the  foitunes  of  his 
father,  too,  fell  or  fluctuated.  The  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  offered  to  both  a  readier 
livelihood,  and  though  it  is  suggested  that 
Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  have  changed  places  with  advantage 
to  both,  no  one,  probably,  has  ever  seri¬ 
ously  believed  that  the  one  Cardinal,  any 
more  than  the  other,  was  without  a  clam¬ 
orous  vocation  for  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
Assuredly  never  did  temporalities,  or  the 
need  of  them,  so  work  for  spirituality  as 
in  this  story  of  the  wa}s  and  means  of 
families — a  story  which,  in  Newman’s 
case  at  least,  is  not  mere  rumor  and  after¬ 
thought.  It  became  one  of  John  Henry’s 
pleasures  to  be  able  to  give  his  father,  at 
a  time  of  care  and  embarrassment,  the 
good  news  of  his  election  to  a  Fellowship 
at  Oriel.  This  was  in  1823,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  died  not  long  after,  to  he  followed 
very  suddenly,  about  1828,  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary.  The  family  drifted  from  place 
to  place — to  Brighton';  to  Stiand-on-the- 
Green  ;  in  1829  to  a  cottage  at  llorspath, 
which  they  exchanged  for  a  cottage  in 
Nuneham  Courtney,  offered  to  Newman 
by  Dornford,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel.  “  In  the 
Midlands,”  says  Thomas  Mozley,  ”  it 
would  have  been  set  down  as  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  a  family  of  weavers  or  stock- 
ingers.”  But  it  had  its  associations. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  lived  in  it  ; 
and  Nuneham  was  supposed  to  l»e  Gold¬ 
smith’s  “  deserted  village.”  It  was  there 
that  a  group  of  the  family  was  drawn  by 
Miss  .Maria  Giberne,  a  lady  who  much  ad¬ 
mired  Newman  in  those  days  and  who  did 
him  service  afterward  in  Italy,  hunting  up 
as  witnesses  the  unfortunate  women  whose 
testimony  was  so  fatal  to  Dr.  Achilli’s 
character,  though  it  failed  to  win  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  court  That  group,  which  has 
the  affectations  of  the  time,  added  to  the 
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drawing  and  composition  of  a  lady  ama¬ 
teur  also  of  the  time,  was  described  by  the 
Cardinal,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  late 
in  his  life,  as  “  a  libel  on  my  mother  and 
her  children  but  it  was  differently  re- 
irardcd  by  other  members  of  the  circle. 
From  Nuneham,  Mrs.  Newman  and  her 
daughters  went  to  Iffley  ;  whence  they 
took  in  hand  the  school  and  the  poor  at 
Littlemore,  a  hamlet,  attached  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  which  Newman 
built,  out  of  his  own  resources,  first  a 
church  and  then  his  monastic  home.  But 
just  Irefore  the  church  was  consecrated, 
and  long  before  the  monastery  was  l)egun, 
Kosebank  Cottage  was  emptied  of  its  folk. 
The  spring  of  the  year  1836  saw  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  John  Mozley  with  Miss 
Jemima  Newman,  the  Cardinal’s  second 
sister  ;  and  a  few  days  afterward  Mrs. 
Newman  fell  ill,  to  die  in  a  fortnight.  As 
John  Henry,  who  loved  her  tenderly, 
said  : 

“  One  moment  here,  the  next  she  trod 
The  viewless  mansion  of  her  God.” 

A  few  months  later,  in  September, 
1836,  Miss  Harriett  Newman,  the  elder 
sister,  was  marred  to  the  liev.  Thomas 
Mozley.  Four  years  Irefore  these  mar¬ 
riages,  a  brother  of  the  two  husbands — 
the  Uev.  James  Mozley — had  written  home 
to  his  sister  :  “  Newman  is  going  to  in¬ 
troduce  me  to  his  mother  and  sisters. 
The  Miss  Newmans  are  very  learned  per¬ 
sons,  deeply  read  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  in  all  the  old  divines,  both  High 
Church  and  I’uritariical.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  are,  I  believe,  very 
agreeable  and  unaffected.”  By  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Thomas  .Mozley,  Newman  secured 
not  only  a  brother-in  law  but  also  a  Bos¬ 
well  He  had  been  Mozley’a  tutor  at 
Oriel,  and  he  was  also  his  hero.  Mozley ’s 
services  to  Tractarianism  are  as  many  as 
his  thousands  of  articles  in  the  Timet  on 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  in  England. 
.\nd  as  each  contemporary  and  friend  fell 
oirt  of  the  ranks,  there  was  a  tribute  to 
him  least  expected  in  the  place  where  it 
app«'ared  —  tne  obituary  column  of  the 
pap<;r  to  read  which  is,  says  Mr.  Kuskin. 
moral  deterioration.  His  two  volumes  of 
“  Keminiscences  of  the  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment  ”  are  a  record,  uneqitalled  in  vitality 
and  vivacity,  of  a  group  of  men  devoted 
to  God  and  to  each  other,  as  have  been 
few  men  so  incongruously  broirght  to¬ 


gether.  That  Cardinal  Newman  did  not 
wholly  appreciate  Mozley’s  labors — which 
bore  to  outsiders  the  aspect  of  Wing  those 
of  love  as  well  as  of  authoTshi|) — is  one  of 
the  freaks  of  fate  which  brothers-in-law 
are  called  upon  to  endure.  The  tnrth  is 
that  Canlinal  Newman,  once  the  “  Apolo¬ 
gia”  was  written,  desired  that  the  story 
he  had  told  should  stand,  no  man  daring 
to  add  to  it  anything  or  to  take  anything 
away. 

Next  in  fame  to  John  Henry  comes 
Francis  William,  about  four  years  his 
junior.  Frank  followed  his  brother  to 
Dr.  Nicholas’s  school  at  Ealing,  each  go¬ 
ing  at  a  bound  to  the  top.  When  the 
elder  went  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Frank,  too  young  for  college,  followed  to 
Oxford,  and.  says  .Mozley  in  chosen  terms, 
“  pursued  his  studies,  as  far  as  was  com¬ 
patible  with  an  amiable  but  universal  and 
persistent  antagonism,  under  John  Henry 
Newman’s  directions,  in  lodgings.”  In 
other  substantial  ways,  John  Henry  was 
able  to  W  of  use  to  this  biilliaut  younger 
brother,  who,  in  due  course,  gained  easily 
one  of  the  Wst  double-firsts  ev»r  known. 
When  Francis  came  of  age,  the  future 
Cardinal  addiessi-d  to  him  a  set  of  rhymes, 
of  which  these  are  some  : 

“  Dear  Frank,  we  both  are  summoned  now 
>  As  champions  of  the  Lord  ; 

Enrolled  am  I,  and  shortly  thou 
Must  buckle  on  the  sword  ; 

A  high  employ,  nor  lightly  given. 

To  serve  as  messengers  of  Heaven.  ” 

But  Frank  Newman  had  already — in  this 
year  1826 — other  thoughts.  Two  years 
of  Oxford  life  had  seen  his  fervent  blvan- 
gelicalism  evaporate.  He  was  full  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  he  did  not  seek  a  solution  of 
them  at  the  hands  of  his  elder  br<>tlH*r,  to 
confer  with  whom  even  the  Queen  of  She¬ 
ba  was  setting  forth  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  It  iray  be  noted,  in  illustration  of 
the  old  truth  as  to  the  households  of 
prophets,  that  not  one  of  Cardinal  New¬ 
man’s  immediate  family  followed  him  to 
Rome,  ‘‘though  he  drew  the  stars  after 
him  that  Father  Faber’s  army  of  con¬ 
verts  included  none  of  his  near  relatives  ; 
and  that  Cardinal  Manning  may  regard  it 
as  the  most  wonderful  of  his  many  won¬ 
derful  successes,  that  one  of  his  brothers, 
the  late  amiable  and  refined  Mr.  Charles 
Manning,  trod  in  his  steps.  In  his 
‘‘  Phases  of  Faith,”  Mr.  Frank  Newman 
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^ves  dim  reasons  for  being  beyond  his 
brother’s  influence  : 

One  person  there  was  at  Oxford  who  might 
hare  seemed  my  natural  adriser— I  mean  my 
elder  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman. 
As  a  waim-bearted  and  generons  brother  who 
exercised  toward  me  paternal  care  I  esteemed 
him,  and  felt  a  deep  gmtitnde  ;  as  a  man  of 
Tsrioos  cnltnre  and  pecnliar  genins  I  admired 
and  was  proud  of  him  ;  but  my  doctrinal  re¬ 
ligion  impeded  my  loving  him  as  much  as  he 
deserved,  and  even  justified  my  feeling  some 
distrust  of  him.  He  never  shared  my  strong 
attraction  toward  those  whom  I  regarded  as 
spiritual  persons  :  on  the  contrary,  1  thought 
him  stiff  and  cold  toward  them.  Moreover, 
soon  after  his  ordination  he  had  startled  and 
distressed  me  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  worked  out  views  which  I  regarded  as 
full-blown  ‘  Popery.’  I  speak  of  the  years 
It  is  strange  to  think  that  twenty 
years  more  had  to  pass  before  be  learned  the 
place  to  which  his  doctrines  belonged.” 

Wlien  John  Henry  Newman  arrived  at 
his  mother’s  cottage  after  his  eventful  tour 
in  Southern  Euro{>e,  in  1833,  Frank  had 
just  returned  from  Persia.  Before  the 
end  of  that  year  the  two  brothers  were  not 
on  speaking  terms.  The  estrangement  is 
told  in  the  “  Apologia”  :  “  I  would  have 
no  dealings  with  my  brother,  and  I  put 
my  conduct  upon  a  syllogism.  I  said, 

*  St.  Paul  bids  us  to  avoid  those  who 
cause  divisions ;  you  cause  divisions  ; 
therefore  1  avoid  you.’  ”  That  moo<l 
did  not  last  long  ;  and  though  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  belief  became  more  emphatic  with 
the  passage  of  time,  and  Professor  Fran¬ 
cis  Newman  did  not,  with  yeais,  acquire 
a  less  positive  utterance,  there  were  many 
meetings  of  tolerance  and  of  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion,  even  down  to  the  last  years  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  life,  when  his  brother  came  from 
AVeston-super-Mare  to  be  with  him  at  his 
holiday  retreat  at  Hednal,  now  his  resting- 
place  forever. 

‘‘  There  was  also  another  brother,  not 
without  his  share  in  the  heritage  of  nat¬ 
ural  gifts.”  This  is  all  that  even  Thomas 
Mozley  has  to  say  of  Charles  Robert  New¬ 
man,  alive  at  the  time  the  ”  Reminis¬ 
cences”  were  written.  His  death  subse¬ 
quently,  and  now  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  make  it  possible  to  give  him  a 
fuller  mention.  ‘‘  But  has  not  every 
house  its  trial  t”  asks  Charlotte  Bronte, 
by  strange  way  of  comfort  that  misfor¬ 
tunes  arc  for  many,  not  for  one.  The  New¬ 
mans  had  their  household  trial  in  the  way¬ 
ward  brother  whose  ecccntiicities  took  a 


form  peculiarly  unwelcome  to  those  nearest 
to  him  in  blood.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1884,  a  clergyman  contributed 
to  a  newspaper  some  rather  wild  hearsay 
about  the  conduct  of  Charles  Newman 
when  he  was  acting  as  master  in  a  school 
at  Hurstmonceaux.  This  clergyman  had 
been  curate  at  Hurstmonceaux  to  Julius 
Hare,  who  had  known  Charles  Newman 
there  a  few  years  before.  According  to 
him  : 

“  To  Hare  he  lamented  the  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  of  his  brothers,  John  and  Francis,  who 
had  entirely  cast  him  off  and  left  him  to  fight 
his  way  in  the  world  nnaided  becanse  of  hia 
professed  infidelity.  At  the  time  1  am  speak¬ 
ing  of,  somewhere  between  1834  and  1844, 
Newman  was  miserably  poor,  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  on  bis  small  pittance  as  an  usher  in  a 
third-rate  country  school.  The  task  of  teach¬ 
ing  rude  Sussex  lads  was,  as  might  be  im¬ 
agined,  tolerably  irksome  to  a  man  of  New- 
man’s  high  intellectasl  power.  The  relations 
between  him  and  bis  principal  soon  became 
strained  ;  and  the  engagement  was  suddenly 
terminated  by  a  tussle  between  the  usher  and 
his  class.  .  .  .  Hare,  I  remember,  used  to 
make  excuses  for  Newman’s  religions  and 
moral  obliquities  on  the  ground  of  partial  in¬ 
sanity  —  ‘  there  was  a  screw  loose  some¬ 
where.’  ’  ’ 

Till?  writer  does  not  appear  to  have 
even  seen  the  ne’er  do- well  to  whom  his 
sympathies  went  out  so  cheaply — but,  as 
commonly  happens  in  such  maltets — at 
the  heavy  expense  of  the  surviving  rela¬ 
tives.  They  treated  the  insinuations  with 
silence — all  that  was  possible  to  them.  As 
one  of  them  expressed  it  to  me  in  a  letter 
at  the  time  (April,  1884),  which  I  may 
now  venture  to  quote  : 

“  I  suppose  Precentor  V - is  a  clergyman 

and  has  the  feelings  of  a  just  and  gentle  man. 
1  therefore  marvel  that  he  should  think  it 
right  to  drag  before  the  public  events  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  back  concerning  an  obscure  per¬ 
son  lately  carried  to  the  grave — matters  not 
creditable  if  true,  and  not  refutable  if  false  or 
falsely  colored  ;  and  should  couple  with  them 
statements  against  me  and  my  brother  which 
we  cannot  duly  repel  and  dispel  except  by  at¬ 
tacking  our  brother  just  deceased.  No  mao 
has  a  right  to  impose  on  us  this  odious  task.” 

Very  briefly  may  bo  stated  the  main 
facts,  but  only  those  which  his  surviving 
brothers  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Charles 
Newman  himself  wonid  not  call  in  ques¬ 
tion.  When  not  far  out  of  his  teens, 
Charles  Newman  wrote  to  some  cousins 
renouncing  his  family,  and  begging  that 
they  would  not  consider  him  to  be  a  New¬ 
man,  his  only  reason  for  the  renunciation 
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Wing  that  the  family  were  too  religions. 
His  mother  was  still  alive,  and  she  and  his 
sisters  tried  to  win  him,  hut  without  suc¬ 
cess,  from  the  life  of  loneliness  and  isola¬ 
tion  he  elected  to  lead.  Never  was  a 
kindness  denied  him,  however  one-sided 
the'arrangement  might  be.  Both  his  broth¬ 
ers, 'after  they  had  been  “cast  off’’  by 
him,  not  he  by  them,  managed  to  put  to¬ 
gether  funds  for  sending  him  to  take  a  de¬ 
gree  at  Bonn  University,  at  his  earnest 
desire.  But  he  came  away  without  even 
offering  himself  for  examination,  a  step  he 
explained  by  saying  that  the  judges  would 
not  grant  him  a  degree  because  of  the 
offence  he  had  given  by  his  treatment  of 
faith  and  morals  in  an  essay  which  they 
called  teterrima.  This  was  only  one  of  a 
series  of  aids  given  to  Charles  by  John 
Benry  and  by  Francis,  who,  unlike  in  so 
much,  resembled  cajli  other  in  their  gen¬ 
erous  desires  and  actions  toward  their 
mother’s  youngest  son.  But  in  him  they 
found,  as  one  of  them  expresses  it  in  a 
private  letter,  only  “  the  closest  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  ancient  cynic  philosopher 
this  nineteenth  century  can  afford.’’ 

A  man  is  entered  in  a  Biographical 
Dictionary  by  the  date  of  his  birth  ;  but 
it  is  really  the  date  of  death  that  ranges|hiin 
in  the  memories  of  mankind.  Macaulay 
and  Newman  belong  to  a  different  epoch, 
but  were  born  within  a  month  or  two  of 
each  other.  Newman  was  a  baby  when 
Keats,  a  child  of  four  or  five,  who  had  not 
yet  heard  of  Lempriere,  was  standing  with 
a  drawn  sword  at  the  door  of  his  mother’s 
bedroom  to  shield  her  from  disturbance 
during  an  illness.  Shellev,  just  over 
eight,  was  already  exciting  the  admiration 
of  his  sisters  by  his  declamation  of  Latin 
verse.  Byron  was  beginning  his  trouble¬ 
some  teens,  scribbling  his  first  verses,  and 
being  well  hated  at  Harrow.  Newman 
hardly  ranks  as  the  contemporary  of 
these,  though  he  was  twenty  when  Keats 
died,  was  of  age  when  Shelley  died,  and 
when  Byron  died  was  twenty-three.  With 
Coleridge,  Southey  and  Wordsworth, 
though  these  were  all  born  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  before  him,  he  lived 
in  the  world  for  thirty-three,  forty-two, 
and  forty-nine  years.  In  1836,  Faber, 
returning  to  Oxford  from  the  Long,  which 
he  had  spent  at  the  Lakes,  reported  that 
“  Wordsworth  spoke  of  Newman’s  ser¬ 
mons,  some  of  which  he  had  read  and 
liked  exceedingly.’’  Waller  Scott  was 


thirty  when  Newman  was  born,  and  when 
Scott  died  Newman  was  beginning  the 
Tractarian  movement  which  was  to  give 
Abbotsford  to  Home. 

Newman’s  literary  admirations  were  in 
great  part  those  of  the  period.  For  Scott 
he  had  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enthusiasm.  The 
tinsel  of  that  mcdiievalism  did  not  discon¬ 
cert  him  ;  and  he  gratefully  mentions 
Scott  as  having  in  some  sort,  by  his  scenes 
of  chivalry,  prepared  the  path  for  the 
(/atholic  revival  ;  surely  a  route  to  the 
Oratory  by  way  of  Wardour  Street. 
Scott’s  novels  he  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  buys  at  the  Oratory  school  at  Kdgbas- 
ton  as  prizes,  and  even  examined  in  them. 
Perhaps  he  had  his  happiest  holiday  when 
he  spent  five  weeks  at  Abbotsford  at  the 
end  of  1852,  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hope-Scott, 
who,  like  his  wife,  Lockhart’s  daughter, 
had  become  a  Catholic.  When  Newman 
got  the  invitation  he  wrote  in  reply  :  “It 
would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  spend  some 
time  with  you,  and  then  I  have  ever  had 
the  extremest  sympathy  for  Walter  Scott, 
and  it  would  delight  me  to  sec  his  place. 
When  he  was  dying,  1  was  saying  prayers 
(whatever  they  were  worth)  for  him  con¬ 
tinually,  thinking  of  Keble’s  words, 

’  Think  on  the  minstrel  as  ye  kneel.’  ’’ 
Lockhart  was  still  alive,  and  the  visits  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law  paid  him  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  repaid  at  Abbotsford,  whither, 
finally,  he  had  his  books  taken.  There, 
in  the  breakfast-room,  because  he  could 
not  leave  the  ground-fioor,  and  because 
be  shunned  the  dining-room  where  Sir 
Walter  gave  up  the  ghost,  the  old  editor, 
a  stoic  amid  suffering,  a  Protestant  among 
Catholics,  passed  away,  with  Father  Lock¬ 
hart,  a  disUnt  cousin,  at  his  unresponsive 
side,  and  the  sound  of  his  daughter’s 
voice,  reading  prayers  from  her  “  Garden 
of  the  Soul,”  in  his  cars. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  mystification 
of  the  old  editor  of  the  Quarterly  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Popery  which  sat  at  bis 
hearth,  although  he  had  been  willing  to 
give  Tractarianism  a  distant  hearing  in  his 
Review.  In  1837,  one  of  the  party  at 
Oxford  complacently  records  that  “  Lock¬ 
hart  finds  he  must  have  an  infusion  of 
Oxford  principles  ;  it  takes  with  people 
now — that  is,  such  people  as  read  the 
Quarterly  and  Philip  Pusey,  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  told  his  brother  Edward 
that  one  of  Newman's  greatest  triumphs 
was  bis  “  getting  hold  of  the  Quarterly,’’ 
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A  little  later  this  complacency  must  have 
been  shaken  by  the  report  that  Murray 
had  said  he  would  have  ^iven  a  thousand 
pounds  to  be  able  to  suppress  the  article 
referred  to.  Though  the  Quarterly 
might  have  turned  half  an  ear  timidly 
toward  the  preacher  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  such  leniency  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  rival  Review.  Of  course  Macau¬ 
lay  was  cock-sure,  even  before  reading  one 
of  Newman’s  Anglican  books,  that  he 
could  reply  to  it.  Writing  to  the  editor 
of  the  Edinburyh,  Napier,  in  February, 
1843,  he  says  :  1  hear  much  of  a  de¬ 

fence  of  the  iriracles  of  the  third  and 
fourth  ccntuiies  by  Newman.  I  have  not 
yet  read  it.  I  think  that  I  could  treat 
that  subject  without  giving  any  scandal  to 
any  rational  person  ;  and  I  should  like  it 
much.  The  times  require  a  Middleton.” 
There  was  no  weak  openness  to  conviction 
lurking  behind  those  words  ;  nor  yet  be¬ 
hind  these,  written  eight  months  later,  also 
to  Napier,  and  also  before  he  had  read  the 
book  he  was  eager  to  smash  :  “  Newman 
announces  an  English  hagiology  in  num¬ 
bers,  which  is  to  contain  the  Lives  of  such 
blessed  Saints  as  Thomas  H  Becket  and 
Dunstan.  1  should  not  dislike  to  be  the 
devil's  advocate  on  such  an  occasion.” 
In  his  essay  on  the  ”  Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration,”  Macaulay  just  alludes 
to  the  Tractarians,  aiying  that  Jeremy 
Collier’s  notions  touching  ‘‘  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  sol¬ 
emn  days,  differed  little  from  those  which 
are  now  held  by  Dr.  I’usey  and  Mr.  New¬ 
man” — a  sentence  which  suggests  to  the 
initiated  that  the  writer  wrote  once  more 
without  having  read  Newman — who  was 
never  a  Ritualist,  and  treasured  no  husk 
except  it  held  a  kernel. 

After  all,  it  was  left  to  Sir  James 
Stephen  and  to  Henry  Rogers  to  pillory 
I’opery  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh. 
The  first  of  these,  after  confessing  in  a 
letter  to  Napier,  in  1841,  that  whatever 
comes  he  ”  cannot  but  cherish  the  good 
old  Protestant  feelings  of  our  ancestors,” 
thus  conveniently  explains  away  Mr.  New¬ 
man  :  “  As  for  Newman  himself,  I  am 
sorry  that  his  integrity  should  be  im¬ 
pugned.  I  am  convinced  that  a  more  up¬ 
right  man  does  not  exist.  But  his  under¬ 
standing  is  essentially  illogical  andinveter- 
ately  imaginative  ;  and  1  have  reason  to 
fear  that  he  labors  under  a  degree  of 
cerebral  excitement,  which  unfits  him  for 


the  mastery  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the 
guidance  of  his  own  pen.”  It  is  woith 
noting,  that  while  Newman  was  being  thus 
de8cril>ed  on  hearsay  as  a  literary  lunatic, 
Pusey,  his  constant  companion,  was  writ¬ 
ing  of  him  to  a  friend  :  “  Yon  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  immediate  excite¬ 
ment  about  Tract  90  is  subsiding.  It  has 
been  a  harassing  time  for  N.,  but  he  was 
wonderfully  calm.” 

Macaulay,  instead  of  reading  the  books 
he  had  already  prejudged,  probably  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  reading  the 
attack  on  them  (April,  1843)  and  not  all 
of  that.  ”  I  have  read  three  or  four  pages 
of  the  article  on  the  Puseyites,  which  I 
like  very  much.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  wrote  it.”  The  writer  was 
Henry  Rogers,  who  congratulated  himself 
with  the  true  Whig  confidence,  when  ho 
sent  his  MS.  to  the  editor,  that  he  had 
“  not  spared  ridicule”  in  treating  “  pub¬ 
lications  which  are  having  a  large  sale,  and 
are  doing  immense  mischief  among  the 
young,  the  ardent,  and  the  sentimental.” 
But  ”  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  sen¬ 
timental  ”  had  grown  into  men  and  re¬ 
viewers  by  the  time  the  ”  Apologia”  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  Newman,  for  the  first  time, 
found  himself  seriously  considered,  wheth¬ 
er  favorably  or  not,  by  secular  publica¬ 
tions. 

Indeed,  ”  the  young,  the  ardent,  and 
the  sentimental”  of  the  early  forties  had 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  other  walks 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  literature,  before 
many  years  were  over.  They  manned  the 
Anglican  Church.  Rival  Prime  Ministers, 
if  they  fought  all  the  week,  sat  under  the 
same  Tractarian  shepherd  in  Mayfair.  A 
Lord  Chief  Justice  ranked  it  as  his  highest 
honor  to  be  the  host  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
even  after  his  secession  ;  and  there  was  no 
house  in  London  where  he  was  more  wel¬ 
come  than  at  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Dean  Church  was  one  of  that  immense 
body  of  actual  contemporaries  or  immedi¬ 
ate  juniors  who  came  under  Newman’s 
personal  influence,  and  who,  in  their  turn, 
spread  the  principles  which  have  trans¬ 
formed  the  Anglican  Communion.  In 
one  sense — Catholics  do  not  hesitate  to 
admit  it — the  Guardian  expresses  the  bare 
truth  when  it  speaks  of  Newman  as  ”  the 
founder  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  it  now 
is,”  and  says:  “Great  as  his  services 
have  been  to  the  Communion  in  which  he 
died,  they  are  as  nothing  by  the  side  of 
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thoee  he  rendered  to  the  Communion  in 
which  the  most  eventful  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  lie  will  be  mourned  by  many 
in  the  Roman  Church  ;  but  their  sorrow 
will  be  less  than  ours,  because  they  have 
not  the  same  paramount  reason  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  hiiii."  Not  in  admiration  for  his 
mind,  iior  in  reverence  for  his  character, 
nor  in  personal  devotion  yielded  him  even 
by  strangers,  can  we  to  whom  be  came  be 
ontstrip()ed  by  those  whom  he  left  His 
life  was  divided  with  a  strange  equality 
of  time  between  the  two  Communions  ; 
for  he  lived  in  each  for  half  of  it  almost 
to  a  month.  But  he  actually  changed  the 
face  of  the  Anglican  Church,  while  he 
could  not  alter  one  feature  of  the  other. 
It  was  he  who  taught  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
but  to  the  Roman  Church  he  came  only  to 
learn. 

Of  all  his  contemporaries,  the  Anglican 
clergy  bear  most  the  marks  of  him. 
'\\'hat  their  predecessors  were  seventy  years 
ago,  when  Newman  began  “  to  come  out 
of  his  shell,”  has  ceased  to  be  a  memory, 
but  remains  as  a  tradition.  “  Decent, 
easy  men,  who  supremely  enjoyed  the  gifts 
of  the  founder,  from  the  toil  of  reading, 
thinking,  or  writing  they  had  absolved 
their  conscience.  Their  conversation 
stagnated  in  a  round  of  college  business, 
Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and 
private  scandal.  Their  dull  and  deep 
potations  excused  the  intemperance  of 
youth.”  Such  were  the  Oxford  dons  of 
an  earlier  generation,  as  described  by  Gib¬ 
bon,  Newman’s  greatest  master  in  style, 
and  his  finger-post  to  the  Fathers. 
“  Whenever  you  meet  a  clergyman  of  my 
time,”  said  Sydney  Smith  to  Mr.  Glad* 
stone  about  the  year  1835,  **  you  may  be 
sure  he  is  a  bad  clergyman  and  Sydney 
Smith  had  as  little  love  as  Gibbon  himself 
would  have  had  for  **  Puseyism.” 

Vainly  was  Evangelicalism  pitched 
against  “two-bottle  orthodoxy.”  In 
Wesley,  Newman  as  a  Catholic  recognized 

the  shadow  of  a  Catholic  saint  ;  '  but 
the  name  of  Wesley  worked  no  wonders 
in  the  Oxford  of  Newman’s  early  days. 
The  Evangelicals  entrenched  themselves 
in  an  obscure  college,  and  their  influence 
never  spread  beyond  St.  Edmund's  Hall. 
Mozicy  says  it  may  have  been  a  common 
peculiarity  of  their  complexions,  but  the 
St.  Edmund's  men  never  looked  clean. 
He  adds  that  their  mental  and  moral 
claims  to  influence  were  inconspicuous ; 


and  Archbishop  Tait  of  Canterbury  admits 
that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  ugly 
delineation.  Newman  and  his  friends,  on 
the  other  hand,  joined  learning  with  sanc¬ 
tity,  and  united  good-breeding  with  un¬ 
worldliness.  “  We  loved  the  Evangelicals 
because  they  loved  our  Lord,’’  said  Pusey 
— a  formula  which  sums  up  the  Catholic 
attitude  toward  the  Salvation  Army  to¬ 
day  ;  but  that  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  bond  ;  and  Newman  saw,  even 
if  Keble  did  not,  that  liberalism  in  relig¬ 
ion,  represented  by  Whately  and  the  rest, 
was  a  force  Evangelicalism  could  not 
touch  ;  that  Evangelicalism  was  itself  only 
another  form  of  liberalism,  though  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  its  adherents 
were  on  the  side  of  personal  religiousness. 
The  men  who  had  a  general  idea  of  the 
importance  of  dogma,  but  who  had  nut 
the  enthusiasm  of  religion,  and  the  men 
who  had  the  enthusiasm  but  no  science  or 
coherence,  met  together  under  Newman, 
and  supplied  to  each  other  the  deficiency 
of  each.  The  leaders  themselves — New¬ 
man,  Pusey,  and  Keble — united  tender 
personal  piety  with  a  zeal  for  dogmatic 
exactitude — for  truth  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  conduct.  The  reasons  why  the  early 
leadership  seemed  to  lie  with  Pusey,  and 
not  with  Newman,  are  well  known. 
Equally  well  known  is  it  that  Newman 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  movement. 
“  Out  of  my  own  head,’’  he  says  he 
started  the  Tracts,  and  the  Tracts  became 
the  text-books  of  the  new  Anglicanism. 
The  doctrines  they  expounded,  though 
fresh  to  the  bearers,  were  old  as  the 
Apostles,  and  were  gathered  by  Newman 
from  the  Bible  he  loved  and  studied  ; 
they  had  been  taught  without  intermission 
by  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  first 
Peter  to  the  last  Pius  ;  and  the  Anglican 
Church  itself,  under  Archbishop  Laud, 
fitfully  received  them.  The  result  of 
Newman's  labor  as  a  revivalist  is  seen  to¬ 
day  in  half  the  rectories  of  England.  The 
typical  Anglican  minister  trains,  con¬ 
ducts,  even  dresses  himself  on  the  model 
of  the  Catholic  priest ;  and  if  externals 
could  make  him  the  real  thing,  the  real 
thing  he  would  perfectly  be.  l^autiful 
were  the  tributes  which  Newman’s  death 
elicited  from  the  conspicuous  pulpits  of 
Anglicanism,  and  most  aflecting  to  Catho¬ 
lics  ;  but  some  of  the  preachers  strangely 
misunderstood  their  man  when  they 
hinted,  as  Canon  Knox-Little  did,  that 
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Newman  would  never  have  left  Anglican- 
lain  in  1845  had  he  foreseen  how  many 
Roman  collars  would  be  worn,  how  many 
lieards  be  shaved  off,  how  many  “  cele¬ 
brations”  be  talked  about,  and  confessions 
heard,  in  the  Establishment  in  1890. 
Why,  the  Arians  in  their  day  had  Bish¬ 
ops,  and  Masses,  and  organization  as  per¬ 
fect  as  that  of  the  orthodox  ;  but  it  was 
with  Athanasius  that  Newman  ranged  him¬ 
self  while  still  an  Anglican  ;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  parallel  ho  found  between 
Anglicans  and  Arians  or  Donatists  that 
brought  him  at  last  from  Oxford  to  Bir¬ 
mingham.  It  was,  in  troth,  to  the  Canon 
Knox- Littles  that  he  addressed  himself 
when  he  said  : 

“  Look  into  the  matter  more  steadily  ;  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  decorate  your  chai>els,  ora¬ 
tories,  and  studies  now,  bnt  you  cannot  be 
doing  this  forever.  It  is  pleasant  to  adopt  a 
habit  or  a  vestment  ;  to  nse  yonr  Office-twok 
or  yonr  beads  ;  bnt  it  is  like  feeding  on  flowers 
unless  yon  have  that  objective  vision  in  yonr 
faith,  and  that  aatisfaction  in  yonr  reason,  of 
which  devotional  exercises  and  ecclesiastical 
impointments  are  the  suitable  expression. 
They  will  not  last  in  the  long  mn,  unless 
commanded  and  rewarded  on  Divine  au¬ 
thority  ;  they  cannot  be  made  to  rest  on  the 
influence  of  individuals.  It  is  well  to  have 
rich  architecture,  curious  works  of  art,  and 
splendid  vestments,  when  yon  have  a  present 
Ck>d  ;  bnt  oh  !  what  a  mockery  if  yon  have 
not.  If  yonr  externals  surpass  what  is  within, 
yon  are  so  far  as  hollow  as  yonr  Evangelical 
opponents,  who  baptize,  yet  expect  no  grace. 
Thus  yonr  Church  becomes  not  a  home,  bnt 
a  sepulchre  ;  like  those  high  cathedrals  once 
Catholic,  which  yon  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  which  yon  shnt  np  and  make  monn- 
ments  of,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  what  has 
passed  away.” 

Another  paijigraph  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  homage  from  Anglican  pulpits,  and 
I  have  done  with  dreary  polemics.  Those 
preachers  who  praised  Newman  so  gener¬ 
ously,  praised  a  man  who  was,  according 
to  their  othcial  creed,  a  blasphemer — one 
who  had  deliberately  chosen,  in  mature 
life,  to  practise  the  ‘‘  blasphemous  fable” 
of  the  Mass,  though  born  in  the  enlight¬ 
ened  Establishment.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  Newman’s  death  and  the 
sequent  utterances  of  so  many  and  so 
illustrious  subscribers  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  may  somewhat  hasten  the  time 
when  the  hard  words  of  that  official  creed 
shall  be  mitigated  t  If  not,  one  can  only 
say  that  the  manifestation  of  sympathy 
over  Newman’s  tomb  was  the  greatest  ex¬ 
hibition  of  what  he  most  dreaded — the 


“  liberalism  in  religion”  which  thinks  one 
creed  as  good  as  another,  which  owns  the 
Church’s  rule  for  the  body,  but  discards 
it  for  the  mind. 

“  You  are  under  a  destiny,”  Newman 
said  very  solemnly  to  the  Anglican  clergy, 
after  he  had  become  a  Catholic  ;  and  he 
was  attributing  to  them  what  he  had  al¬ 
ways  believed  in  a  very  special  manner  of 
himself.  Not  the  third  Napoleon  himself 
had  franker  conviction  of  the  distinctness 
of  his  fate.  During  the  tour  in  the  South 
of  Europe  with  Ilurrell  Fronde,  in  18-33 
— the  tour  which  produced  ‘‘  Lead,  kindly 
Light” — ‘‘I  liegan,”  he  tells  us,  “to 
think  that  I  had  a  mission.”  When  he 
paused  in  Rome  and  was  asked  hy  Mon¬ 
signor  Wiseman  to  pay  a  second  visit,  he 
replied  with  great  gravity,  “  I  have  a 
work  to  do  in  England.”  In  Sicily,  after 
an  illness,  he  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  be¬ 
gan  to  sob  violently.  “  My  servant  asked 
what  ailed  me.  1  could  only  answer  him, 
I  have  a  work  to  do  in  £ingland.  ”  The 
record,  with  the  obvious  hint,  is  made  by 
himself  ;  and  he  evidently  believed  ii  to 
he  no  mere  coincidence  that  his  return 
home,  with  its  strange  adventures  of  both 
delay  and  speed,  timed  with  Keble’s  ser¬ 
mon  on  “  National  Apostasy.”  It  was 
the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  ;  and 
he  says,  “  I  have  ever  considered  this  day 
as  the  start  of  the  religious  movement  of 
1833.”  When  he  retired  to  Littlemore, 
as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Rome,  he  turned  up  an  old  copy¬ 
book,  and  it  took  his  breath  away  to  Hnd 
on  it  a  cross  drawn  between  the  words 
“  verse”  and  “  book.”  Moreover,  a  fur¬ 
ther  device,  in  which  one  less  smitten  with 
his  destiny  might  have  recognized  a  sis¬ 
ter’s  chain  and  pendant,  he  could  not 
make  out  to  be  anything  but  “  a  set  of 
beads  with  a  little  cross.’’  Then  there 
came  his  reception  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  the  man  of  destiny  re¬ 
cords  it : 

“  I  am  this  night  ex{  ecting  Father  Dominic 
the  Passionist,  who,  from  his  yonth,  has  been 
led  to  have  distinct  and  direct  thonghts,  first, 
of  the  coantries  of  the  north,  and  then  of  Eng¬ 
land.  After  thirty  years’  (almost)  waiting,  he 
was,  without  his  own  act,  sent  here.” 

This  is  in  the  “  Apologia  and  in 
“  Loss  and  Gain,”  under  fictitious  names, 
the  story  is  told  in  greater  detail  : 

“  On  the  Apennines,  near  Viterbo,  there 
dwelt  a  shepherd  boy,  in  the  first  years  of  this 
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centniT,  whose  mind  had  early  been  drawn 
heavenward  ;  and  one  day,  as  he  prayed  be¬ 
fore  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  he  felt  a  vivid 
intimation  that  he  was  to  preach  the  Gospel 
under  the  northern  sky.  There  appeared  no 
means  by  which  a  Roman  peasant  should  be 
turned  into  a  missionary  ;  nor  did  the  pros¬ 
pect  open,  when  this  youth  found  himself, 
first,  a  lay  brother,  then  a  Father,  in  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Passion.  Yet,  though  no  ex¬ 
ternal  means  appeared,  the  inward  impression 
did  not  fade  ;  on  the  contrary  it  became  more 
definite  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  instead  of 
the  dim  north,  England  was  engraven  on  his 
heart.  And,  strange  to  say,  as  years  went  on, 
without  his  seeking,  for  he  w.is  simply  under 
obeilience,  onr  peasant  found  himself  at  length 
upon  the  very  shore  of  the  stormy  Northern 
Sea,  whence  Csesar  of  old  looked  out  for  a 
new  world  to  conquer  ;  yet  that  he  should 
cross  the  Strait  was  still  as  little  likely  as  be¬ 
fore.  But  the  day  came,  not.  however,  by  any 
determination  of  bis  own,  but  by  the  same 
Providence  which,  thirty  years  before,  bad 
given  him  the  intimation  of  it.” 

Tlie  importance  which  each  Christian 
must  of  necessity  attach  to  himself — he 
for  whom  the  Heavens  descended  to  the 
earth,  who  lias  ant^els  for  his  ministers, 
who  is  an  heir  of  Paradise,  and  who  traces 
the  sptcial  designs  of  Providence  in  the 
details  of  his  daily  life — might  seem  to  be 
alien  to  the  humility  and  to  the  self-abne¬ 
gation  which  Christianity  enjoins.  Yet 
he,  whose  Christian  egoism  is  most  sub¬ 
lime,  he  it  is  who,  paradoxically,  abases 
and  annihilates  himself  most  completely. 
“  From  a  boy  I  had  been  led  to  consider 
that  my  Maker  and  I,  His  creature,  were 
the  two  Iveinga,  luminously  such.”  And 
the  attitude  remained  to  the  end,  and  de¬ 
termined  the  disposition  of  Newman  tow¬ 
ard  all  people  and  things.  ”  It  is  face  to 
face  in  all  matters  lielween  man  and  his 
God.  He  alone  creates  ;  He  alone  has 
redeemed  ;  liefore  His  awful  eyes  we  go 
in  death  ;  and  in  the  vision  of  Him  is  our 
eternal  beatitude.”  Hut  the  persons  who 
came  near  to  the  Sacred  Person  had  re¬ 
flections  of  His  glory,  and  as  such  were 
held  in  worship  by  Newman — the  angels 
and  the  saints.  And  the  persons  about 
himself  he  frankly  regarded  in  the  light 
of  their  relations,  not  with  the  outer 
world,  but  with  him  and  his  spiritual  be¬ 
ing.  The  record  of  his  Oxford  contem¬ 
poraries  is  the  record  of  what  they  were 
to  him,  ‘*  John  Henry  Newman  he 
learned  habits  of  thought  and  the  idea  of 
the  Church  as  a  corporate  body  from 
Whately  ;  Hurrell  Froude  ‘‘  fixed  deep  in 
me  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 


Virgin,  and  led  me  gradually  to  believe 
in  the  Real  Presence  Keble  familiarized 
him  with  the  sacramental  system  ;  and 
from  Dr.  Hawkins  he  learned  the  value 
of  tradition.  The  bond  was  a  close  one 
in  all  cases  ;  but  it  had  its  basis  on  relig¬ 
ion.  In  the  streets  of  Dublin,  long  after, 
Whately  as  Archbishop,  ami  Newman  as 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  met 
without  recognition  ;  but  the  story  of  his 
having  absented  himself,  years  before, 
from  chapel  on  purpose  to  avoid  receiving 
the  Sacrament  with  Dr.  Whately,  was 
pure  invention.  ”  He  made  himself  dead 
to  me,”  says  Newman  of  Whately  with 
great  simplicity  ;  adding,  ”  My  reason 
told  me  it  was  impossible  we  could  have 
got  on  together  longer  had  he  stayed  in 
Oxford  ;  yet  I  loved  him  too  much  to  bid 
him  farewell  without  pain.”  When 
Kingsley  said,  “  Truth  for  its  own  sake 
had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman 
clergy,”  and  this  in  a  mere  magazine  with 
the  poor  life  of  a  month  in  it,  no  one 
would  have  bothered  his  head  over  it — 
the  charge  was  too  hackneyed  to  need  a 
new  rebuff  from  Catholics.  But  ‘‘  Fa¬ 
ther  Newman”  was  linked  with  the  pas¬ 
sage,  fortunately,  as  he  himself  afterward 
thought.  He  accuses  ‘‘  me,  John  Henry 
Newman,”  exclaimed  the  hermit  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  whose  destiny  the  Heavens  had 
made  known  to  him. 

So  the  “  Apologia”  was  written.  Later 
on,  the  passages  which  seemed  to  have 
personal  resentment  were  suppressed  by 
the  author ;  who,  moreover,  gave  the 
Rev.  Sir  William  Cope  a  moat  interesting 
explanation  of  his  adoption  of  the  world’s 
own  weapons — hard  words — in  the  un¬ 
equal  duel  :  the  world  would  not  believe 
him  if  he  spoke  calmly.  His  after¬ 
thoughts  were  that  Kingsley  should  escape 
resentment  because  he  had  become  acci¬ 
dentally  ”  the  instrument  in  the  goo<l 
Providence  of  God,  by  whom  I  had  an 
opportunity  given  me,  which  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  had,  of  vindicating  my 
character  and  conduct  in  my  ‘  Apolo¬ 
gia.’  ”  Not,  as  he  might  well  have  said, 
‘‘  vindicating  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to 
truth,  and  the  sin  of  lying  ;”  but  vindi¬ 
cating,  what  with  Newman  was  a  syn¬ 
onym,  “  my  character  and  conduct.” 
And  Newman  adds,  in  the  same  letter, 
that  a  friend  had  chanced  to  hear  Kings¬ 
ley  ‘‘  preaching  about  me  kindly  ;”  and 
alx»ut  Athanasius,  too,  he  had  been  writ- 
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ing  less  unkindly  ;  no  “  I  paid  Mass  for 
his  soul  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  death.” 
Never  surely  did  any  Evangelical,  old  or 
modern,  of  them  all,  see  the  linger  of 
Heaven  more  filially  than  he  who  felt  it 
every  five  minutes  of  his  life,  and  who 
recognized  even  in  Kingsley  the  insliu- 
ment  of  the  Lord — for  II  is  servant  to  play 
upon.  The  old  friends  he  lost,  and  the 
new  friends  he  made  when  he  became  a 
Catholic  were  they  whom  ‘‘  God  gave  me 
when  He  took  every  one  else  away.” 
“  .And  in  you,  Ambrose  St.  John,”  that 
chief  new  friend,  he  says,  “  I  gather  up 
and  l>ear  in  memory  those  familiar  and 
adectionate  companions  and  counsellors 
who  in  Oxford  toere  piven  to  me  to  be  my 
daily  solace  and  relief  ;  and  all  those 
others,  of  great  name  and  high  example, 
who  were  my  thorough  friends  ;  and  also 
those  many  younger  men,  whether  I  knew 
them  or  not,  who  have  never  been  disloyal 
to  me  by  word  or  deed.”  To  Pius  IX. 
he  paid  his  homage  in  a  sermon  at  Hir- 
mingham,  in  which  he  recalls  ”  his  great 
act  toward  us* here,  toward  me”  : 

"  One  of  his  first  acts  after  he  was  Pope 
was,  in  bis  great  condescension,  to  call  me  to 
Rome  ;  then,  when  I  got  there,  he  bade  me 
send  for  my  friends  to  be  with  me  ;  and  he 
formed  ns  into  an  Onttory.  .  .  .  Kach  is  the 
Pope  now  happily  reigning  in  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter  ;  snch  are  onr  personal  obligations  to 
him  ;  snch  has  he  been  toward  us,  toward 
yon,  my  brethren.” 

It  was  precisely  this  pervading  person¬ 
ality  in  Newman  that  distinguished  him 
from  his  contemporaries.  The  preten¬ 
tious  *•  we”  was  dropped  in  favor  of  the 
simpler  ‘‘  I.”  The  abstract  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  concrete  under  a  pen 
primed  with  individuality.  The  unit 
spoke  to  the  unit — to  the  units  who  make 
up  mankind.  ”  Heart  speaketh  unto 
heart,”  was  his  own  chosen  motto  as  a 
Cardinal,  who  hared  his  heart  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  friend  and  foe  ;  who  told  men 
how,  when  he  was  ordained  an  Anglican 
minister,  ”  he  v/ept  most  abundant  and 
most  sweet  tears  at  the  thought  of  what 
he  had  then  become,”  and  so  on,  through 
all  the  phases  of  his  life.  Only  those  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  Newman’s  selltshness  in 
conduct  would  put  down  this  self-analysis 
and  self-centred  measurement  of  men  to 
petty  vanity,  which  he  was  wholly  free 
from,  or  to  vulgar  love  of  applause,  of 
which  he  had  none.  For  the  most  part 
the  poet  alone  has  shown  himself  so  spon¬ 


taneously,  so  autobiographically  in  his 
manuscripts  ;  and  all  the  world  has  lis¬ 
tened.  Hut  here,  at  last,  humanity  could 
be  studied  in  a  priest.  The  personal  and 
the  human  had  reinhabited  poetry  with 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth  ;  and 
with  Newman  the  personal  and  the  human 
errtered  into  theology,  and  into  his  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  under  the  microscope,  and  h)w  he 
Imre  the  ordeal  all  his  contemporaries  will 
tell. 

Yet  Newman’s  friendships,  though 
formed  and  governed  under  exacting  and 
unusual  conditions,  were  extraordinarily 
tender.  This  was  one  phase  of  his  char¬ 
acter  which  delighted  George  Eliot,  who 
writes  on  this  and  other  points  to  Miss 
Sara  Hennell  : 

”  I  am  reading  with  great  amusement  (!)  J. 
H.  Newman's  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Position  of 
Catholics.’  They  are  full  of  clever  satire  and 
description.  ...  It  was  just  what  I  wanted 
to  hear  about  you,  that  yon  were  having  some 
change,  and  I  think  the  freshness  of  the  com¬ 
panionship  must  help  other  good  infinences, 
not  to  mention  the  ‘  Apologia,'  which  breathed 
new  life  into  me  when  I  read  it.  l^y  mark 
that  beautiful  passage  in  which  be  thanks  bis 
friend,  .Ambrose  St.  John.  I  know  hardly 
anything  that  delights  me  more  than  such 
evidences  of  sweet  brotherly  love  being  a 
reality  in  the  world.  I  envy  you  your  oppor. 
tnnity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Newman,  and 
should  like  to  make  an  expedition  to  Birming¬ 
ham  for  that  sole  end.” 

If  only  she  had  gone  !  There,  at  the 
Oratory,  are  still  three  of  the  immortal 
band  named  with  Father  St.  John  ;  Fa¬ 
ther  Neville,  the  devoted  “  William  ”  of 
Newman’s  last  whispers  ;  Father  Ryder, 
a  man  of  fine  literary  temper,  and  Father 
Austin  Mills. 

These  friendships  among  men  were  less 
common  when  the  Oxford  movement  be¬ 
gan  than  they  have  since  become  ;  and  the 
present  generation,  if  it  owed  nothing  else 
to  the  Newmania  (as  Hishop  Hampden 
called  it),  would  have  reason  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  this  infusion  of  tenderness  into  the 
relations  of  man  with  man.  The  senti¬ 
ment  expressed,  to  George  Eliot’s  admira¬ 
tion,  in  the  closing  passag» of  the  ”  Apolo¬ 
gia,”  appears  and  reappears  elsewhere  ;  in 
Newman’s  method  of  addressing  that  best 
type  of  the  morlern  Anglican,  Dr.  Church, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s — ”  Carisstme,”  in  his 
sudden  outbreak  where,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  ilurrell  Froude,  he  throws  aside 
in  one  epithet  the  conventional  stiffness  of 
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the  eighteenth  century  which  ruled  nearly 
all  his  poems,  and  exclaims  : 

**  DtartM  !  he  longs  to  speak,  as  I  to  know, 
And  yet  we  both  refrain  ; 

It  were  not  good  :  a  little  donbt  below. 

And  all  will  soon  be  plain.” 

Newman’s  yonnjj  men  improved  on 
their  model.  Faber,  his  “  acolyte,”  who 
followed  him  to  Rome  within  a  month, 
and  practically  founded  the  London  Ora¬ 
tory,  had  a  greater  exuberance  of  both 
feeling  and  expression.  To  the  present 
Duke  of  Rutland,  then  I^ord  John  Man¬ 
ners,  he  wrote  : 

“  Thon  walkest  with  a  glory  ronnd  thy  brow. 

Like  saints  in  pictures,  radiant  in  the  blaze 

And  splendor  of  thy  boyhood,  mingling 
now 

With  the  bold  bearing  of  a  man,  that  plays 

In  eyes,  which  do  with  sneh  sweet  skill  ex¬ 
press 

Thy  soul's  hereditary  gentleness.” 

That  male  eyes  had  “  sweet  skill,”  or 
that  men  had  eyes  at  all  worth  observing 
by  men,  came  as  a  surprise,  if  not  as  a 
shock,  to  many  ;  and  Faber  himself,  writ¬ 
ing  to  some  one  who  expostulated  with 
him,  says  :  ”  Strong  expressions  toward 
male  friends  ate  matters  of  taste.  I  feel 
what  they  express  to  me.  B.  thinks  a 
revival  of  chivalry  in  male  friendships  a 
characteristic  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
a  hopeful  one.”  ‘‘  B.,”  whoever  he  was, 
was  right.  The  shyness  which  made  an 
Englishman  ashamed  to  embrace  even  his 
father,  arose  from  times  when  wine-parties 
and  a  common  interest  in  the  heredity  of 
dogs  and  horses  were  the  most  sacred 
links  between  men.  The  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  established  different  relations — of 
mutual  confidence,  mutual  affection,  mu¬ 
tual  respect.  Of  the  influence  for  good 
which  these  generous  friendships  exer¬ 
cised,  even  Mark  Pattison  was  sensible — 
even  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude.  At 
first,  when  undergraduates  went  home 
raving  about  Newman,  anxious  parents 
shook  their  heads.  The  correspondence 
passing  about  the  same  date  between  Lord 
Strangford  and  the  old  Duke  of  Rutland, 
reveals  the  perturbations  of  aristocratic  fa¬ 
thers  over  the  friendships  between  their 
sons  and  the  plain  commoner  who  was 
afterward  to  make  his  Queen  an  Empress, 
his  solicitor  a  baronet,  and  his  secretary 
a  peer.  So  of  Newman,  the  fountain  of 
so  much  pietv  for  thirsty  souls  in  future, 
anxious  mothers  were  asking,  as  did  the 


mother  of  the  Moxleys  :  ‘‘  But  is  he  a 
good  man  f”  And,  but  is  he  a  good 
man  f”  diffident  fathers  and  confiding 
sisters  chimed  in.  When  the  sermons 
and  tracts  penetrated  into  the  provinces, 
the  question  answered  itself  ;  and  happy 
were  the  mothers  whose  sons  were  under 
the  influence  which  made  religion  seem  to 
the  young,  and  even  to  the  ambitious, 
something  manly  and  ennobling.  Words¬ 
worth  read  and  admired  them,  but  he 
drew  the  line  at  Newman’s  verse.  Had 
the  ‘‘  Dream  of  Gerontius”  — the  compo¬ 
sition  in  which  Newman’s  sincerity  of 
feeling  clothes  itself  the  most  poetically 
— been  then  written,  it  might  have  ex- 
torted  some  reluctant  recognition  from 
the  bard,  whom  one  can  imagine  as  rather 
bored  by  Frederick  Faber’s  glowing 
eulogy  of  his  friend  and  master,  while  the 
old  man  and  the  young  walked  together 
in  the  Lake  country. 

It  was  near  Windermere,  too,  that 
Charlotte  Bronte,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Shuttleworths  in  1850,  met  her  future 
biographer,  and  told  her  during  their  first 
talk  ”  about  Father  Newman’s  lectures  at 
the  Oratory  in  a  very  concise,  graphic 
way.”  Then  follow  some  dots,  eloquent 
dots.  W’hat  do  they  conceal !  Probably 
some  phrase  not  much  more  reasonable 
than  Carlyle’s  description  of  Newman  as 
possessing  ”  the  brain  of  a  medium-sized 
rabbit.”  For  Charlotte  Bront3  combined, 
as  no  mind,  thanks  largely  to  Newman, 
ever  will  again  in  England,  exquisite  sen¬ 
sibility,  deep  religiousness,  and  an  open 
intelligence,  with  as  vulgar  a  notion  of 
Popery  as  that  of  any  Exeter  Hall  rhetori¬ 
cian.  ‘‘Good  people — very  good  people 
— I  doubt  not,  there  are  among  the  Ro¬ 
manists,”  she  says  in  a  weakly  generous 
mood  ;  ‘‘  but,”  she  makes  haste  to  add, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  had  shown 
leanings  to  primitive  Christianity,  ‘‘  but 
the  system  is  not  one  which  should  have 
such  sympathy  as  yourt.  Look  at  Popery 
taking  off  the  mask  at  Naples.”  The  last 
sentence  reads  like  the  text  of  one'of  New¬ 
man’s  lectures,  a  text  to  be  torn  merci¬ 
lessly  to  tatters.  By  the  way.  Miss 
Bronte  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  went  to  tea  at 
this  time  at  Fox  How,  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
had  yielded  her  eldest  son,  Thomas,  to 
follow  Newman  Rome.  They  were  all 
in  a  tale,  especially  in  homes  of  hereditary 
goodness.  When,  at  the  very  beginning 
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of  thinjfs,  Newman  viaited  old  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  and  saw  Ins  pious  family,  little 
did  this  pattern  of  Evangelicalism  suppose 
(hat  out  of  four  suns  three  would  become 
Catholics,  leaving  only  Samuel  to  adoru 
the  Anglican  bench,  while  his  unworldly 
brothers  went  their  simple  ways — one. 
Archdeacon  Robert  Isaac  W'ilbei force,  to 
die  while  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in 
Rome  ;  another,  William,  “  the  squire,” 
to  spend  an  obscure  life  as  a  humble 
Catholic  layman  ;  and  the  third,  Henry — 
most  delightful  of  them  all — to  found  the 
Weekly  Regitter,  in  this  as  in  all  else,  says 
Newman,  ”  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
thoirgh  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.” 
What  is  recorded  of  the  Scotts,  the  Ar¬ 
nolds,  and  the  Wilbetforees,  is  recorded  of 
nearly  every  family  in  England.  Lord 
Coleridge,  who  never  showed  a  nobler 
figure  than  when  he  knelt  by  the  coffin  of 
the  Cardinal  in  the  dreary  church  at  Hir- 
mingham,  must  have  thought,  amid  so  much 
Popery,  of  his  own  brother — a  Jesuit 
priest  ;  and  Lord  Selborne,  lamenting 
Newman  as  the  father  of  modern  Anglican¬ 
ism,  also  counts  a  brother  among  the  band 
of  Newman’s  cl:>ser  followers  to  Romo. 

Nor  was  this  influence  confined  to  those 
who  came  within  the  magic  of  Newman’s 
personality,  or  to  those  who  were  students 
rather  than  hard-headed  men  of  (he  world  ; 
or  yet  to  men  of  his  own  generation. 
When  a  typical  Yorkshireman,  like  Lord 
Kipon,  with  all  the  best  qualities  and 
sympathies  which  distinguish  John  Bull, 
appeared  at  the  London  Oratory  to  claim 
admission  to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was 
to  the  writings  of  Newman  that  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  transition  which  so  greatly 
perturl>ed  the  mind  of  Mr.  G'udstone. 
Vet  even  Mr.  Gladstohe,  when  he  wrote 
bitterly  of  ail  others,  said  of  Newman 
that,  honored  as  he  was,  he  illustrated  the 
line  that  ”  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men.”  Newman  returned  the 
compliment  by  speaking  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  MS  ‘‘  so  religious  a  mind.”  But 
Newman  also  accused  Anglicans,  in  one 
of  his  lectures  to  them,  of  “  praising  this 
or  that  Catholic  saint,  to  make  up  for 
abuse,  and  to  show  your  impartiality.” 
Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  will  plead  guilty 
to  this  indictment  I  cannot  say  ;  but  if  ho 
will  look  at  his  various  and  most  welcome 
praises  of  Newman,  and  see  how,  by  jux¬ 
taposition,  they  are  made  to  imply  dis- 
Nkw  SzBixa. — VoL.  LII.,  No.  4. 


raise  of  the  brother  and  colleague  who 
ears  the  burden  of  government  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  bishopric,  he  will  net 
wonder  at  the  words  of  Newman  coming 
to  his  reader’s  mind.  Indeed,  the  throw¬ 
ing  together  of  the  names  of  the  two  Car¬ 
dinals  has  been  a  common  feat  of  jugglery 
vainly  performed  to  annihilate  the  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  delightful,  despite  ail 
differences  of  temperament,  and  of  the 
objectivity  and  the  subjectivity  with  which 
each  variously  regarded  the  outer  world, 
to  see  these  two  names  linked  together,  if 
not  in  daily  speech,  in  the  unity  of  eternal 
love.  When  Newman  was  twenty-eight, 
the  younger  man  of  twenty  was  led  cap¬ 
tive  by  the  ”  form  and  voice  and  pene¬ 
trating  words  at  Evensong  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Church  at  Oxford  where,  having 
once  seen  and  heard  Newman,  he  ‘‘  never 
willingly  failed  to  be.”  When  the  fury 
of  officialdom  in  the  Anglican  Church  was 
fulminating  against  Littlemorc,  Manning, 
the  born  administrator,  the  bright  hope 
of  officialdom,  wherever  he  was  found, 
paid  a  conspicuous  visit  of  sympathy  to 
its  occupant — though  his  thoughts  just 
then  were  not  the  thoughts  of  Newman, 
especially  as  to  Rome.  This  was  what 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  thinking  of 
when  he  said  at  the  Requiem  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Oratory  the  other  day  :  ”  And  when 
trials  came  I  was  not  absent  from  him. 
Littlemore  is  before  me  now  as  fresh  as 
yesterday.”  The  next  time  they  met  was 
in  Rome,  in  1848,  when  Newman  was 
already  an  Oratorian,  and  then,  four  years 
later,  the  future  Archbishop,  having  him¬ 
self  become  a  Catholic,  listened  once  more 
to  the  **  well-known  voice,  sweet  as  of 
old,*  but  strong  in  the  absolute  truth, 
prophesying  a  second  spring,  in  the  fir^t 
Provincial  Council  of  VVestniinster.”  In 
1867,  Newman  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Manning  his  volume  of  ‘*  Sermons  on 
Various  Occasions,”  ‘‘  as  some  memorial 
of  (he  friendship  there  has  been  between 
us  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  in  1861 
the  compliment  was  returned.  Cardinal 
Manning  testifying  :  “  To  you  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  intellectual  light  and 
help,  greater  than  to  any  one  man  of  our 
time.”  There  the  matter  may  be  left, 
under  the  hands  that  have  never  signed 
insincerities.  What  if,  between  two  men 
of  character  so  marked,  there  were  light 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  continual  and 
close  interchange  of  thoughts  and  eino- 
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tions !  Only  (he  rnlgar  can  demand  of 
men  a  contact  contrary  to  temperament, 
or  will  profess  to  be  astonished,  when 
Cardinal  Newman’s  biography  comes  to 
bo  published,  if  his  most  intimate  and 
frequent  letters  are  not  found  tu.be  in* 
dited  to  bis  brother  Cardinal  ;  nor  even 
to  Father  Faber,  th^  “  bright,  particular 
s'ar,”  who  carried  the  London  offshoot  of 
t^e  Birmingham  Oratory  to  a  pitch  of 
prosperity  outshining  in  external  show  its 
parent  homo. 

When  I’usey  declared  that  “all  the 
converts  have  deteriorated  except  Newman 
and  Ward,”  he  made  his  already  suffi* 
ciently  startling  generalization  more  start¬ 
ling  still  by  linking  together  two  names  so 
dissimilar.  Newman  does  not  once  men¬ 
tion  Ward  in  the  “  Apologia,’’  a  con¬ 
spicuous  absence  ;  but  Ward’s  sayings 
and  doings  gave  undoubted  impetus  to  the 
movement  which  bore  Mr.  Newman  to 
Home.  When  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  comes 
to  write  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of 
his' father,  he  will  have  to  treat  many  a 
controversial  episode  between  the  two 
men  ;  and  the  more  open  was  the  warfare 
then,  the  more  delicate  will  be  the  han<l* 
ling  of  it  now.  “  They  have  all  come 
over  to  my  side,’’  said  the  old  Cardinal 
with  a  smile,  looking  back  on  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  Dublin  Review.  Even  be¬ 
fore  he  received  the  Cardinalate  he  bad 
become  calm  in  the  presence  of  Ward’s 
criticism — with  the  calmness  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  the  armor  he  wears  can¬ 
not  be  penetrated,  but  that  his  own  thrusts 
go  straight  home.  Cardinal  Newman’s 
allusions  to  “  the  insolent  and  aggressive 
faction,”  in  a  private  letter  which  got  into 
print,  were  matched  by  phrases  deliber¬ 
ately  printed  under  bis  own  band.  lie 
knew  ‘‘one  Pope,  but  be  recognized  no 
other,”  least  of  all  among  the  men  who 
**  stretched  principle's  till  they  were  close 
upon  snapping.”  Even  the  Tablet  re¬ 
fused  to  print  letters  from  W'ard.  But  he 
had  the  Dublin  Review  in  his  pocket ; 
and  his  reply  to  Newman  in  its  pages,  in 
1876,  made  Newman’s  friends  indignant. 
Yet  he  himself  was  unmoved  ;  as  one  who 
knew  him  intimately  expressed  it  in  a 
private  letter  to  a  sympathizer  : 

“  The  Father  is  much  touched  by  the  cor¬ 
dial  feeling  shown  by  you  and  by  many  others 
in  regard  to  the  Dublin  article.  But  he  can’t, 
for  the  life  of  him,  see  why  yon  think  so  much 
of  it— yon.  Allies,  and  ao  many  others  He 
said  be  thought  Ward  bad  a  perfect  right  to 


defend  himself,  and  that  he  never  had  the 
least  thought  of  complaining,  or  of  in  any  way 
noticing  the  article  ;  not  from  anything  like 
contempt,  but  from  indifference.  Certainly 
he  would  deplore  any  opening  of  the  civse  in 
the  papers.  The  discussion  would  never  end. 
No)  argument  or  remonstrance  would  avail 
with  Veuillot  or  Ward.  Besides  the  Father 
feels  all  the  gravity  of  the  charge  he  has 
brought,  and  thinks  those  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  should  have  the  chance  of  defend¬ 
ing  themselves.  The  case  is  fully  staled  ; 
thoughtful  men  will  sum  up  and  give  sentence 
in  their  own  minds.” 

The  ethical  and  other  differences  be¬ 
tween  Newman  and  Ward  were  of  old 
standing ;  and  Ward  was  impossible. 
But  in  one  respect  Ward  was  in  greater 
sympathy  with  Newman  than  were  some 
of  his  contemporaries.  When  “  Tract 
90”  appeared,  and  when  Mr.  Lowe  and 
others  rlenounced  it  as  shifty.  Ward,  with 
certain  reservations,  was  the  champion,  in 
pamphlets  and  letters,  of  the  special  plead¬ 
ing  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Tracts. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  right,  though  the  Standard  of 
to-day  pooh  poohs  him,  when  be  said,  a 
generation  later  than  1845,  that  the  An¬ 
glican  Church  still  reeled  under  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Newman  t  He  was  looking  at 
it  politically,  and  he  pronounced  it,  with 
all  the  assurance  of  Downing  Street,  to  be 
‘‘  a  blunder.”  Lord  John  Russell  proba¬ 
bly  combined  private  with  public  feeling 
when  he  alluded  in  Parliament,  in  1851, 
to  “  a  person  of  great  eminence,  of  great 
learning,  of  great  talents,  whom  we  all 
hav  e  to  deplore  as  having  left  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Church,  and  joinerl  the  Church  of 
Rome — I  mean,  Mr.  Newman.”  The 
busy  world  went  on.  It  wondered  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  great  renunciation  ;  and  their 
it  lost  sight  of  the  neophyte.  But  it 
beard  of  him  again  ;  and  the  day  came 
when  he  had  leavened  the  whole  Estab¬ 
lishment,  and  when  his  voice  held  men  of 
many  minds  and  all  communions  a.s  by  a 
spell.  From  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
John  Morley,  from  Dean  Church  and  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul,  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  (“  1 
have  now  for  twenty  years  held  him,  as  a 
journalist,  to  be  a  good  friend  of  mine,” 
wrote  the  Cardinal  to  mo  in  1884)  and 
Mr.  Froude,  from  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  from  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  and  Mr.  Burnand,  from  Miss 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Dean  Stanley,  from 
Sir  Francis  Doyle  and  Lord  Blachfoid, 
from  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  and 
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Principal  Shairp,  from  Mr.  Lilly  and  Mr. 
(/oHse,  from  all  the  critics  of  all  the 
schools  and  all  the  creeds,  came  one  con* 
coidant  voice  in  praise  of  John  Henry 
Newman  as  author  and  as  man. 

Sweetly  the  light 

Shines  from  the  solitary  peak  at  Edgbaston, 

Ming  Coventry  Patmore,  who  understood 
that  even  the  polemical  pamphleteer  of 
1874  had  “  peace  in  heart,”  though 
”  wrath  in  hand,’’  and  that  his  most 
trenchant  paragraphs  were  the  “  gold 
blaeoniiesof  Ijove  irate,”  and  never  ‘‘the 
black  dag  of  Hate.” 

These  i  aines  represent  ‘*  light  and  lead¬ 
ing,"  men  with  minds  and  pens  ‘‘  lieauti- 
ful  and  swift.”  Hut,  O  phenomenon  I 
the  mass  walked  and  even  ran  with  its 
masters.  The  young  lions  of  the  Daily 
TiUpraph  roared  out  praise.  James  Mac- 
doncll,  the  type  in  sayings  and  doings  of 
everything  Newman  was  not,  avows  that 
his  ‘‘  admiration  for  the  saint-like  beauty 
of  Newman's  character,  for  the  exquisite 


character  of  his  genius,  for  his  wonderful 
insight  into  human  nature,  for  his  marvel¬ 
lous  command  over  the  resources  of  the 
literary  ait,  is  such  that  I  never  think  of 
him  without  mentally  lifting  my  hat  in 
token  of  my  reverence."  He  was 
*‘  specially  fond  of  reading  Newman’s 
writings  aloud  on  Sunday  afternoons," 
and  ‘‘  his  favorite  hymn  was  ‘  Lead,  kind¬ 
ly  Light !'  "  Yet,  ”  it  is  the  testimony 
of  her  who  knew  him  best  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  own  salvation  never  troubled 
him.”  So  it  happens  that  many  admired 
Newman  for  his  accidents  and  his  acces¬ 
sories,  without  even  hearing  the  essential 
message  of  his  life.  That  can  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  he  once  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Anglican  clergy  :  ‘‘  I  want 
to  make  you  anxious  about  your  souls.” 
And  vain  as  in  death  would  all  praise  have 
sounded  on  his  cars  that  was  not  based  on 
the  recognition  of  this  as  his  only  hope 
and  ambition  ;  of  this  as  the  end  for  which 
he  wrote  as  fervently,  as  individually,  as 
he  prayed. — Contemporary  Review. 
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In  one  of  my  latest  conversations  with 
Darwin  he  expressed  himself  very  gloomily 
on  the  future  of  humanity,  on  the  ground 
that  in  our  modern  civilisation  natural 
selection  had  no  play,  and  the  fittest  did 
not  survive.  Those  who  succeed  in  the 
race  for  wealth  are  by  no  means  the  best 
or  the  most  intelligent,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  our  population  is  more  largely  re¬ 
newed  in  each  generation  from  the  lower 
than  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
As  a  recent  Ameiican  writer  well  puts  it, 
‘‘  We  behold  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
the  renewal  of  the  great  mass  of  society 
from  the  lowest  classes,  the  highest  classes 
to  a  great  extent  either  not  marrying  or 
not  having  children.  The  floating  popu¬ 
lation  is  always  the  scum,  and  yet  the 
stream  of  life  is  largely  renewed  from  this 
source.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  sufficient¬ 
ly  dangerous  in  any  society,  is  simply 
suicidal  in  the  democratic  civilization  of 
our  day."* 


*  Hiram  M.  Stanley  in  the  Arena  for  June, 
1890. 


That  the  check  to  progress  here  indi¬ 
cated  is  a  real  one  few  will  deny,  and  the 
problem  is  evidently  felt  to  be  one  of  vital 
importance,  since  it  has  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  some  of  our  most  thoughtful 
writers,  and  has  quite  recently  furnished 
the  theme  for  a  perfect  fiood  of  articles  in 
our  best  periodicals.  I  propose  here  to 
consider  very  briefly  the  various  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  these  writers  ;  and  after¬ 
ward  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  when 
the  course  of  social  evolution  shall  have 
led  to  a  more  rational  organization  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  problem  will  receive  its  final 
solution  by  the  action  of  physiological  and 
social  agencies,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

Before  discussing  the  question  itself  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  whether  there  are 
in  fact  any  other  agencies  than  some  form 
of  selection  to  be  relied  on.  It  has  been 
generally  accepted  hitherto  that  such 
beneficial  influences  as  education,  hygiene, 
and  social  refinement  had  a  cumulative 
action,  and  would  of  themselves  lead  to  a 
steady  improvement  of  all  civilized  races. 
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This  view  rested  on  the  befief  that  what¬ 
ever  improvement  was  effected  in  individ- 
omIs  was  transmitted  to  their  progeny,  and 
that  it  would  be  thus  possible  to  effect  a 
continuous  advance  in  physical,  moial, 
and  intellectual  qualities  without  any 
selection  of  the  better  or  elimination  of 
the  inferior  types.  But  of  late  yeais  grave 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  this  view, 
owing  chie6y  to  the  researches  of  Galton 
and  Weismann  as  to  the  fundamental 
causes  to  which  heredity  is  due.  The 
balance  of  opinion  among  physiologists 
now  seems  to  be  against  the  heredity  of 
any  qualities  acquired  by  the  individual 
after  birth,  in  which  case  the  question  we 
are  discussing  will  be  much  simplitied, 
since  we  shall  be  limited  to  some  form  of 
selection  as  the  only  possible  nveans  of 
improving  the  race. 

in  order  to  make  the  difference  between 
the  two  theories  clear  to  those  who  may 
not  have  followed  the  recent  discussions 
on  the  subject  an  illustration  may  t>e  use¬ 
ful.  Let  us  suppose  two  persons,  each 
striving  to  produce  two  distinct  types  of 
horse — the  cart-horse  and  the  racer — from 
the  wild  prairie  horses  of  America,  and 
that  one  of  them  believes  in  the  influence 
of  food  and  training,  the  other  in  selec¬ 
tion.  Elach  has  a  lot  of  a  hundred  horses 
to  begin  with,  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  in 
quality.  The  one  who  trusts  to  selection 
at  once  divides  his  horses  into  two  lots, 
the  one  stronger  and  heavier,  the  other 
lighter  and  more  active,  and,  breeding 
from  these,  continually  selects,  for  the 
parents  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
those  which  most  nearly  approach  the  two 
types  required.  In  this  way  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  certain  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
period — thirty  or  forty  years  perhaps — he 
would  be  able  to  prorluce  two  very  distinct 
forms,  the  one  a  very  fair  race-horse,  the 
other  an  equally  good  specimen  of  a  cart¬ 
horse  ;  and  be  could  do  this  without  sub¬ 
jecting  the  two  strains  to  any  difference  of 
food  or  training,  since  it  it  by  selection 
alone  that  our  various  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  have  in  most  cases  been  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  produce  similar  results  by  food 
and  training  alone,  without  allowing  selec¬ 
tion  to  have  any  part  in  the  process,  would 
have  to  act  in  a  very  different  manner, 
lie  would  first  divide  his  horses  into  two 
lots  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  in  all 
points,  and  thereafter  subject  the  one  lot 
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to  daily  eiercise  in  drawing  loads  at  a  slow 
pace,  the  other  lot  to  equally  constant  ex¬ 
ercise  in  running,  and  he  might  also  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  different  kinds  of  food  if 
lie  thought  it  calculated  to  aid  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  required  effect.  In  each  succes¬ 
sive  generation  he  must  make  no  selection 
of  the  swiftest  or  the  strongest,  but  must 
either  keep  the  whole  progeny  of  each 
lot,  or  carefully  chouse  an  average  sample 
of  each  to  be  again  subjected  to  the  same 
discipline.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
very  different  kinds  of  exercise  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  individuals  so  trained, 
enlarging  and  strengthening  a  different  set 
of  muscles  in  each,  and  if  this  effect  were 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  then  there 
ought  to  be  in  this  case  also  a  steady  ad¬ 
vance  toward  the  racer  and  the  cait-horse 
type.  Such  an  experiment,  however,  has 
never  been  tried,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
say  positively  what  would  be  the  result  ; 
but  those  who  accept  the  theory  of  the 
non-heiedity  of  acquired  characters  would 
predict  with  confidence  that  after  thirty 
or  forty  generations  of  training  without 
selection,  the  last  two  lots  of  colts  would 
have  made  little  or  no  advance  toward  the 
two  |types  required,  but  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  indistinguishable. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any 
actual  cases  to  illustrate  this  point,  since 
either  natural  or  artificial  selection  has 
almost  alwavs  l»een  present.  The  appar¬ 
ent  effects  of  disuse  in  causing  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  certain  organs,  such  as  the  reduced 
wings  of  some  birds  in  oceanic  islands  and 
the  very  small  or  aboitcd  eyes  of  some  of 
the  animals  inhabiting  extensive  caverns, 
can  be  as  well  explained  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cumulative  agency  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  and  by  economy  of  growth,  as  by  the 
direct  effects  of  disuse.  The  following 
facts,  however,  seem  to  show  that  special 
skill  derived  from  practice,  when  contin¬ 
ued  for  several  geneiations,  is  nut  in¬ 
herited,  and  does  not  therefore  tend  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  wonderful  skill  of  most  of 
the  North  American  Indians  in  following 
a  trail  by  indications  quite  imperceptible 
to  the  ordinary  European  has  been  dwelt 
upon  by  many  writers,  but  it  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  white  trappers  equal  and 
often  excel  them,  though  these  trappers 
have  in  almost  every  case  acquired  their 
skill  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  inherited  experience  which 
might  belong  to  the  Indian.  Again,  for 
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many  fencrationfl  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  male  population  of  Switzerland  have 
practised  rifle-shooting  as  a  national  sport, 
yet  in  international  contests  they  show  nu 
marked  superiority  over  our  riflemen,  who 
are,  in  a  large  proportion,  the  sons  of  men 
who  never  handled  a  gun.  Another  case 
is  afforded  by  the  upper  classes  of  this 
country  who  for  niany  generations  have 
been  educated  at  the  universities,  and  have 
had  their  classical  and  uiathematicaJ  abili¬ 
ties  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
rivalry  for  honors.  Yet  now,  that  for 
some  years  these  institutions  have  been 
opened  to  dissenters  whose  parents  usually 
for  many  generations  have  bad  no  such 
training,  it  is  found  that  these  dissenters 
carry  off  their  full  share  or  even  more 
than  their  share  of  honors.  We  thus  see 
that  the  theory  of  the  non-heredity  of 
acquired  characters,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  is  supported  by  a  considerable 
number  of  facts,  while  few  if  any  are 
directly  opposed  to  it.  Wo  therefore 
propose  to  neglect  the  influence  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  habit  as  possible  factors  in  the 
improvement  of  our  race,  and  to  coniine 
our  argument  entirely  to  the  possibility  of 
improvement  by  soiiie  form  of  selection.* 
Among  the  modern  writers  who  have 
dealt  with  this  question  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Galton  are  entitled  to  be  first  con¬ 
sidered,  because  he  has  studied  the  whole 
subject  of  human  faculty  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  and  has  perhaps  thrown 
more  light  upon  it  than  any  other  writer. 
T.he  method  of  selection  by  which  he  has 
suggested  that  our  race  may  be  improved 
is  to  be  brought  into  action  by  means  of 
a  system  of  marks  for  family  merit,  both 
as  to  health,  intellect,  and  morals,  those 
individuals  who  stand  high  in  these  re¬ 
spects  being  encouraged  to  marry  early  by 
state  endowments  sufficient  to  enable  the 
young  couples  to, make  a  start  in  life.  Of 
all  the  proposals  that  have  been  made 
tending  to  the  systematic  improvement  of 
our  race,  this  is  one  of  the  least  objection¬ 
able,  but  it  is  also  [  fear  among  the  least 
effective.  Its  tendency  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  to^  increase  the  number  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  our  highest  and  best  men. 
but  it  would  at  the  same  time  leave  the 
bulk  of  the  population  unaffected,  and 


*  Those  who  desire  more  information  on 
this  subject  should  read  Weiamann's  "  Essays 
on  Heredity.  ” 


would  but  slightly  diminish  the  rate  at 
which  the  lower  types  tend  to  supplant  or 
to  take  the  place  of  the  higher.  What  we 
want  is,  not  a  higher  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  tlie  few,  but  a  higher  average,  and 
this  can  best  be  produced  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  lowest  of  all  and  a  free  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  rest. 

Something  of  this  kind  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hiram  M.  Stanley  in  his  article  on 
“  Our  Civilication  and  the  Marriage  Frob> 
lem,”  already  referred  to.  This  writer 
believes  that  civilizations  perish  because, 
as  wealth  and  ait  increase,  corruption 
creeps  in,  and  the  new  generations  fail  in 
the  woik  of  progress  b^aiisc  the  renewal 
of  individuals  is  left  chiefly  to  the  unfit. 
The  two  great  factors  which  secure  perfec¬ 
tion  in  each  animal  race — sexual  selection 
by  which  the  fit  are  born,  and  natural 
selection  by  which  the  fittest  survive — 
both  fail  in  the  case  of  mankind,  among 
whom  are  hosts  of  individuals  which  in 
any  other  class  of  beings  would  never  have 
been  born,  or,  if  born,  would  never  sur¬ 
vive.  He  ai^ues  that,  unless  some  effec¬ 
tive  measures  are  soon  adopted  and  strictly 
enforced,  our  case  will  be  irremediable  ; 
and,  since  natural  selection  fails  so  large¬ 
ly,  recourse  must  be  had  to  artificial  selec¬ 
tion.  **  The  drunkard,  the  criminal,  the 
diseased,  the  morally  weak  should  never 
come  into  sixsiety.  Not  reform  but  pre¬ 
vention  should  be  the  cry.”  The  method 
by  which  this  is  proposed  to  be  done  is 
hinted  at  in  the  following  passages  :  “In 
the  true  golden 'age,  which  lies  not  behind 
but  l»efore  us,  the  privilege  of  parentage 
will  be  esteemed  an  honor  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  few,  and  no  child  will  be  born 
who  is  not  only  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
but  also  above  the  average  as  to  natural 
ability  and  moral  force  ” — and  again — 
“  The  most  important  matter  in  society, 
the  inherent  quality  of  the  members  which 
compose  it,  should  be  regulated  by  trained 
specialists.’  ’ 

Of  this  proposal  and  all  of  the  same 
character  we  may  say,  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  objectionable,  even  if 
we  admit  that  they  might  he  effectual  in 
securing  the  object  aimed  at.  But  even 
this  is  more  than  doubtful  ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  tliat  any  such  interference  with 
personal  freedom  in  matters  so  deeply 
affecting  individual  happiness  will  never 
be  adopted  by  the  majority  of  any  nation, 
or  if  adopted  would  never  be  submitted  to 
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by  the  minority  without  a  life-and-death 
stiuffgle. 

Another  popular  writer  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  originality,  who  has  recently 
given  us  his  solution  of  the  problem,  is 
Mr.  Grant  Allen.  liis  suggestion  is  in 
some  respects  the  very  reverse  of  the  last, 
yet  it  is,  if  possible,  even  more  objection¬ 
able.  Instead  of  any  interference  with 
personal  freedom,  he  proposes  the  entire 
abolition  of  legal  restrictions  as  to  mar¬ 
riage,  which  is  to  be  a  free  contract  to  last 
only  so  long  as  cither  party  desires.  This 
alone,  however,  would  have  no  effect  on 
race-  improvement,  except’probably  a  prej¬ 
udicial  one.  The  essential  part  of  his 
method  is,  that  girls  should  be  taught  both 
by  direct  education  and  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  that  the  duty  of  all 
healthy  and  intellectual  women  is  to  be 
the  mothers  of  as  many  and  as  perfect 
children  as  possible.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  recommended  to  choose  as  tem¬ 
porary  husbands  the  finest,  healthiest,  and 
most  intellectual  men,  thus  insuring  a 
variety  of  combinations  of  parental  quali¬ 
ties  which  would  lead  to  the  production  of 
offspring  of  the  highest  possible  character 
and  to  the  continual  advancement  of  the 
race.  * 

1  think  I  have  fairlv  summarized  the 
essence  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s  proposal, 
which,  though  enforced  with  all  his  liter¬ 
ary  skill  and  piquancy  of  illustration,  can, 
in  my  opinion,  only  be  fitly  described  by 
the  term  already  applied  to  it  by  one  of 
his  reviewers,  “  detestable,”  It  purports 
to  be  advanced  in  the  interests  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  of  the  race  ;  but  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  impair  that  family  life  and  parental 
affection  which  are  the  prime  essentials  to 
the  well  being  of  children  ;  while,  though 
it  need  not  necessarily  produce,  it  would 
certainly  favor,  the  increase  of  pure  sen¬ 
sualism,  the  most  degrading  and  most  fatal 
of  all  the  Iqnalities  that  tend  to  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of,  races  and  the  downfall  of  na¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  modern  American  ad¬ 
vocates  of  greater  liberty  of  divorce,  in 
the  interest  of  mairiagc  itself,  thus  ad¬ 
mirably  summarizes  the  essential  char¬ 
acteristics  and  purport  of  true  marriage  : 
“  In  a  true  relation,  the  chief  object  is 


*  See  “  The  Girl  of  the  Future”  in  The  Uni- 
vetaal  Revietc,  May,  1890,  and  a  previous  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled,  “Plain  Words  on  the  Woman 
Question,**  in  The  FbrlnighUy  Reviev,  October, 
1889. 


the  loving  companionship  of  man  and 
woman,  their  capacity  for  mutual  help  and 
happiness,  and  for  the  detelopment  of  all 
that  is  noblest  in  each  other.  The  second 
object  is  the  building  up  a  home  and 
family,  a  place  of  rest,  peace,  security,  in 
which  child-life  can  bud  and  blossom  like 
flowers  in  the  sunshine.”*  For  such  rest, 
peace,  and  security,  permanence  is  essen¬ 
tial.  This  permanence  need  not  be  at¬ 
tained  by  rigid  law,  but  by  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and,  more  surely  still, 
by  those  deep-seated  feelings  and  emotiens 
which,  under  favorable  conditions,  render 
the  mairiage  tie  stronger  and  its  influence 
more  beneficial  the  longer  it  endures.  To 
me  it  ap[H‘ars  that  no  system  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  and  women  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  the 
well-being  of  children,  or  the  advancement 
of  the  race,  than  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Grant  Allen. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  main 
question  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that, 
besides  the  special  objections  to  each  of 
the  proposals  here  noticed,  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  fundamental  objection.  They  all 
attempt  to  deal  at  once,  and  by  direct 
legislative  enactment,  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  vital  of  all  human  rela¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  phase  of  social  development  is  not  only 
eitrcmely  imperfect  but  vicious  and  rotten 
at  the  core.  How  can  it  be  possible  to 
determine  and  settle  the  relations  of  wom¬ 
en  to  men  which  shall  be  best  alike  for 
individuals  and  for  the  race,  in  a  society 
in  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  women 
arc  obliged  to  work  long  hours  daily  for 
the  barest  subsistence,  while  another  large 
proportion  are  forced  into  more  or  less 
uncongenial  marriages  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  some  amount  of  personal  in¬ 
dependence  or  physical, well-being.  Let 
any  one  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
lives  of  the  wealthy  as  portrayed  in  the 
society  newspapers  and  even  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  such  pafvers  as  The  Field  and 
The  Queen,  with  their  endless  round  of 
pleasure  and  luxury,  their  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  wastefulness  and  extravagance,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  cost  of  female  dress  and 
such  facts  as  the  expenditure  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  on  the  flowers  for  a  single 


*  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  in  the  Arena, 
April,  1890. 
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entertainment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  terrible  condition  of  millions  of  workers 
— men,  women,  and  children — as  detailed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Lordt  Commi$$ion  on 
Sweating,  on  absolutely  incontestable  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  still  more  awful  condition 
of  those  who  seek  work  of  any  kind  in 
vain  and,  seeing  their  children  slowly 
dying  of  starvation,  are  driven  in  utter 
helplessness  and  despair  to  murder  and 
suicide.  Can  any  thoughtful  person  admit 
for  a  moment  that,  in  a  society  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  these  overwhelming  contrasts 
of  luxury  and  privation  are  looked  upon 
as  necessities,  and  are  treated  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  as  matters  with  which  it  has  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  do,  there  is  the  smallest 
probability  that  we  can  deal  successfully 
with  such  tremendous  social  problems  as 
those  which  involve  the  marriage  tie  and 
the  family  relation  as  a  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  physical  and  moral  advancement 
of  the  race  f  What  a  mockery  to  still 
further  whiten  the  sepulchre  of  modern 
society,  in  which  is  hidden  “all  manner 
of  corruption,’’  with  schemes  for  the 
moral  and  physical  advancement  of  the 
race  ! 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  for  reasons 
which  I  shall  state  presently,  that,  when 
we  have  cleansed  the  Augean  stable  of  our 
existing  si'tcial  organization,  and  have 
made  such  arrangements  that  all  shall 
contribute  their  share  of  cither  physical  or 
mental  labor,  and  that  all  workers  shall 
reap  the  full  reward  of  their  work,  the 
future  of  the  race  will  l»e  insured  by  those 
laws  of  human  development  that  have  led 
to  the  slow  but  continuous  advance  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  human  nature.  When 
men  and  women  are  alike  free  to  follow 
their  best  impulses  ;  when  idleness  and 
vicious  or  useless  luxury  on  the  one  hand, 
oppressive  labor  and  starvation  on  the 
other,  are  alike  unknown  ;  when  all  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  and  most  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  state  of  civilization  and 
knowledge  at  the  time  will  admit ;  when 
the  standard  of  public  opinion  is  set  by 
the  wisest  and  the  best,  and  that  standard 
is  systematically  inculcated  on  tho  young  ; 
then  we  shall  find  that  a  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  will  come  spontaneously  into  action 
which  will  steadily  tend  to  eliminate  the 
lower  and  more  degraded  tyjrcs  of  man, 
and  thus  continuously  raise  the  average 
standard  of  the  race.  1  therefore  strongly 


protest  against  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  great  question  by  legal  enactments,  or 
by  endeavoring  to  modify  public  opinion 
as  to  the  beneficial  character  of  monogamy 
and  permanence  in  marriage.  That  the 
existing  popular  opinion  is  the  true  one  is 
well  and  briefly  shown  by  Miss  Chapman 
in  a  recent  number  of  Lippincott'a  Maga¬ 
zine  ;  and  as  her  statement  of  the  case 
expresses  my  own  views,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  approved  by  most  thinkers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  here  give  it 

*’  1.  Nature  plainly  indicates  permanent 
marriage  as  the  true  human  relation.  The 
young  of  the  human  pair  need  parental  care 
and  supervision  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

*  ‘  2.  JnMincl  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  in* 
dissoluble  marriage.  In  proportion  as  men 
leave  btnledom  behind  and  enter  into  the 
fulness  of  their  human  heritage,  they  will 
cease  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  two  or  more  liv¬ 
ing  partners. 

“  3.  HiMory  shows  conclusively  that  where 
divorce  has  been  easy,  licentiousness,  dis¬ 
order,  and  often  complete  anarchy  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  history  of  civilization  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  advance  in  monogamy,  of  the  fidelity 
of  one  man  to  one  woman,  and  one  woman  to 
one  man. 

“  4.  Science  tells  the  same  tale.  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  point  to  temperance,  not  riot. 
Sociology  shows  how  man,  in  spite  of  himself, 
is  ever  striving,  through  lower  forms,  upward, 
to  the  monogamic  relation. 

‘  *  5.  Experience  demonstrates  to  every  one 
of  us,  individually,  the  superiority  of  the  in¬ 
dissoluble  marriage.  We  know  that,  speaking 
broiully,  marriages  turn  out  well  or  ill  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  husband  and  wife  are— let  me  not 
say  loving  -  but  loyal,  sinking  differences  and 
evrn  grievances  for  the  sake  of  children  and 
for  the  sake  of  example.” 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  probable  effect  of  a  condition  of 
social  advancement,  the  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  which  have  been  already  hinted 
at,  on  the  two  great  problems — the  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  and  the  continuous 
improvement  of  the  race  by  some  form  of 
selection  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
is  the  only  method  available.  In  Older  to 
make  this  clear,  however,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  fully  realize  the  forces  that 
would  come  into  play  in  a  just  and  ra¬ 
tional  state  of  society,  such  as  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  realized  in  the  not  distant  future, 
it  will  be  neces.sary  to  have  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  its  main  characteristics.  For 
this  purpose,  and  without  committing  my¬ 
self  in  any  way  to  an  approval  of  all  the 
details  of  his  scheme,  I  shall  make  use  of 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  clear  and  forcible  picture 
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of  the  society  of  the  futnre,  as  he  sup* 
poses  it  may  exist  in  America  in  little  mote 
than  a  century  hence.* 

The  essential  piinciple  on  which  society 
is  supposed  to  he  founded  is  that  of  a 
great  family.  As  in  a  well-regulated 
moilern  family  the  elders,  those  who  have 
experience  of  the  labors,  the  duties,  and 
the  respcmsihilities  of  life,  determine  the 
general  mode  of  living  and  working,  with 
the  fullest  consideration  for  the  conven* 
ience  and  real  well-being  of  the  younger 
meml>et8,  and  with  a  recognition  of  their 
essential  independence.  As  in  a  family, 
the  same  comforts  and  enjoyments  are 
secured  to  all,  and  the  very  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  difference  in  this  respect  to  those 
who  from  mental  or  physical  disability 
are  unable  to  do  so  much  as  others,  never 
occurs  to  any'one,  since  it  is  opposed  to 
the  essential  principles  on  which  a  true 
society  is  held  to  test.  As  regards  edu¬ 
cation  all  have  the  same  advantages,  and 
all  receive  the  fullest  and  best  training, 
both  iritelicctual  and  physical  ;  every  one 
is  encouraged  to  follow  out  those  studies 
or  pursuits  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
or  for  which  they  exhibit  the  strongest  in¬ 
clination.  This  education,  the  complete 
and  thorough  training  for  a  life  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  enjoyment,  continues  in  both 
sexes  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or  there¬ 
abouts)  when  all  alike,  men  and  women, 
take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  army  in  which  they  serve  for  three 
years.  During  the  latter  years  of  their 
education,  and  during  the  succeeding 
three  years  of  industrial  service,  every  op¬ 
portunity  is  given  them  to  sec  and  under¬ 
stand  every  kind  of  work  that  is  carried 
on  by  the  community,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  probation  they  can  choose 
what  department  of  the  public  service  they 
prefer  to  inter.  As  every  one — men, 
women,  and  children  alike —receive  the 
same  amount  of  public  credit — their  equal 
share  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
community,  the  attractiveness  of  various 
ursuits  is  equalized  by  differences  in  the 
ours  of  labor,  in  holidays,  or  in  special 
rivileges  attached  to  the  more  disagreea- 
le  kinds  of  necessary  work,  and  these  are 
so  modified  from  time  to  time  that  the 
volunteers  for  every  occupation  are  always 
about  equal  to  its  requirements.  The  only 


*  Looking  Backward.  See  especially  chap¬ 
ters  vii,,  ix.,  xii.,  and  xxv. 


other  essential  feature  that  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  for  our  present  purpose  is  the 
sy  stem  of  giades,  by  which  good  conduct, 
industry,  and  intelligence  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  occupation  are  fully 
recognized,  and  lead  to  appointments  as 
overseers,  superintendents,  or  general 
managers,  and  ultimately  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state.  Every  one  of  these 
grades  and  appointments  is  made  public  ; 
and  as  they  constitute  the  only  honors  and 
the  only  differences  of  rank,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  insignia  and  privileges,  in  an 
otherwise  equal  body  of  citizens,  they  are 
highly  esteemed  and  serve  as  ample  in¬ 
ducements  to  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
public  service. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  in  any 
state  of  society  whose  essential  features 
were  at  all  like  those  here  briefiy  outlined, 
all  the  usual  restraints  to  early  marriage  as 
they  now  exist  would  be  removed,  and 
that  a  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
unexampled  in  any  previous  era  would  be 
the  result,  leading  in  a  few  generations  to 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsistence,  which 
Malthas  has  shown  to  be  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  of  the  normal  rate  of  increase  of  man¬ 
kind  when  all  the  positive  as  well  as  the 
preventive  checks  are  removed.  As  tho 
positive  checks — which  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  war,  pestilence,  and  famine 
— arc  su[iposed  to  be  non-existent,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  the  preventive  checks 
which  are  suggested  as  Iteing  capable  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  increase  within  man¬ 
ageable  limits !  This  very  reasonable 
question  I  will  now  endeavor  to  answer. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the 
checks  upon  a  too  rapid  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  will  be  the  comparatively  late  aver¬ 
age  period  of  marriage,  which  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  very  conditions  of 
society,  and  will  besides  be  inculcated 
during  the  period  of  education,  and  still 
further  enforced  by  public  opinion.  As 
the  period  of  systematic  education  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  extend  to  the  age  of  twenty  one, 
up  to  which  time  both  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  will  be  trained  and  exer¬ 
cised  to  their  fullest  capacity,  the  idea  of 
marriage  during  this  period  will  rarely  be 
entertained.  During  the  last  year  of  edu¬ 
cation,  however,  the  subject  of  marriage 
will  be  dwelt  upon,  in  its  bearing  on  indi¬ 
vidual  happiness  and  on  social  well-being, 
in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  and  to  the  continuous  development 
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of  the  race.  The  moat  careful  and  delib¬ 
erate  choice  of  partners  for  life  will  be 
inculcated  as  the  highest  social  duty  ; 
while  the  young  women  will  be  so  trained 
as  to  look  with  scorn  and  loathing  on  all 
men  who  in  any  way  wilfully  fail  in  their 
duty  to  society — on  idlers  and  malingerers, 
on  diunkards  and  liars,  on  the  selfish,  the 
cruel,  or  the  vicious.  They  will  be 
taught  that  the  happiness  of  their  whole 
lives  will  depend  on  the  care  and  delibera¬ 
tion  with  which  they  choose  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  they  will  1m  urged  to  accept  no 
suitor  till  he  has  proved  himself  to  be 
worthy  of  respect  by  the  place  he  holds 
and  the  character  be  bears  among  his  fel¬ 
low-laborers  in  the  public  service. 

Under  social  conditions  which  render 
every  woman  absolutely  independent,  so 
far  as  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
existence  are  concerned,  surrounded  by 
the  charms  of  family  life  and  the  pleasures 
of  society,  which  will  be  far  greater  than 
anything  we  now  realize  when  all  possess 
the  refinements  derived  from  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  education,  and  all  are  relieved  from 
sordid  cares  and  the  struggle  for  mere 
existence,  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  marriage  will  rarely  take 
place  till  the  woman  has  bad  three  or  four 
jrears’  experience  of  the  world  after  leav¬ 
ing  eollege — that  is,  till  the  age  of  25, 
while  it  will  very  frequently  be  delayed 
till  30  or  upward  ?  Now  Mr.  Galton  has 
shown,  from  the  best  statistics  available, 
that  if  we  compare  women  married  at  20 
with  those  married  at  29,  the  proportion¬ 
ate  fertility  is  about  as  8  to  6.  Hut  this 
difference,  large  as  it  is,  only  represents 
a  portion  of  the  effect  on  the  rate  of  iii- 
crea.se  of  population  caused  by  a  delay  in 
the  average  period  of  marriage.  For  when 
the  age  of  marriage  is  delayed  the  time 
between  successive  generations  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  lengtlicned  ;  while  a  still 
further  effect  is  produced  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  the  average  age  of  marriage 
the  fewer  generations  are  alive  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  the  combined  effect  of 
these  three  factors  that  determines  the 
actual  rate  of  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.* 

But  there  is  yet  another  factor  tending 
to  check  the  increase  of  population  that 


*  See  Inquiries  into  Huntan  FUcuUy  and  Bs 
Deeelopment,  p.  321  ;  and  llereditary  G'eniua,  p. 
3S3« 


would  come  into  play  in  a  society  snch  as 
we  have  l>een  considering.  In  a  remark¬ 
able  essay  on  the  Theory  of  Population 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown,  by  an  elabo¬ 
rate  discussion  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race  vary  inversely, 
those  species  and  groups  which  have  the 
shortest  and  most  uncertain  lives  produc¬ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  offspring  ;  in 
other  words,  individuation  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  are  antagonistic.  But  individuation 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  specialization  of  the  nervous 
system,  through  which,  not  only  are  the 
several  activities  and  co-ordinations  of  the 
various  oigans  carried  on,  but  all  advance 
in  instinct,  emotion,  and  intellect  is  ren¬ 
dered  possible.  The  actual  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  man  has  been  determined  by  the 
necessities  of  the  savage  state,  in  which, 
as  in  most  animal  species,  it  has  usually 
been  only  just  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
limited  average  population.  But  with 
civilization  the  average  duration  of  lire  in¬ 
creases,  and  the  possible  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  under  favorable  conditions  becomes 
very  great,  because  fertility  is  greater  than 
is  needed  under  the  new  conditions.  The 
advance  in  civilization  as  regards  the 
preservation  of  life  has  in  recent  times  be¬ 
come  so  rapid,  and  the  increa.sed  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nervous  system  has  been 
limited  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the  whole 
population,  that  no  general  diminution  in 
fertility  has  yet  occurred.  That  the  facts 
do,  however,  accord  with  the  theory  is 
indicated  by  the  common  obscivation  that 
highly  intellectual  parents  do  not  a.s  a  rule 
have  large  families,  while  the  most  rapid 
increase  occurs  in  those  classes  which  are 
engaged  in  the  simpler  kinds  of  manual 
labor.  But  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
all  have  their  higher  faculties  fully  culti¬ 
vated  and  fully  exercised  throughout  life, 
a  slight  general  diminution  of  fertility 
would  at  once  arise,  and  this  diminution, 
added  to  that  caused  by  the  later  average 
period  of  marriage,  would  at  once  bring 
the  -rate  of  increase  of  population  within 
manageable  limits.  The  same  general 
principle  enables  us  to  look  forward  to 
that  distant  future  when  the  woild  will  be 
fully  peopled,  in  perfect-  confidence  that 
an  equilibrium  between  the  birth  and  death 
rates  will  then  be  brought  about  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  physical  and  social  agencies. 
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and  the  buf;bear  of  over-population  become 
bnally  extinct.* 

There  now  only  remains  for  considera¬ 
tion  the  means  by  which,  in  such  a  so¬ 
ciety,  a  continuous  improvement  of  the 
race  could  be  brought  about,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  for  this  purpose  education 
is  powerless  aa  a  direct  agency,  since  its 
effects  are  not  hereditary,  and  that  some 
form  of  selection  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
This  improvement  I  believe  will  certainly 
be  effected  through  the  agency  of  female 
choice  in  marriage.  Let  us,  therefore, 
consider  how  this  would  probably  act. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  al¬ 
though  many  women  now  remain  unmar¬ 
ried  from  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice,  there  are  always  a  considerable 
number  who  feel  no  strong  inclination  to 
marriage,  and  who  accept  husbands  to 
secure  a  subsistence  or  a  home  of  their 
own  rather  than  from  personal  affection  or 
sexual  emotion.  In  a  society  in  which 
women  were  all  pecuniarily  independent, 
were  all  fully  occupied  with  public  duties 
and  intellectual  or  social  enjoyments,  and 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  marriage  as  re¬ 
gards  material  well-being,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  number  of  the  unmarried  from 
choice  would  largely  increase.  It  would 
probably  come  to  l>e  considered  a  degra¬ 
dation  for  any  woman  to  marry  a  man  she 
could  not  both  love  and  esteem,  and  this 
feeling  would  supply  ample  reasons  for 
either  abstaining  from  marrii^e  altogether 
or  delaying  it  till  a  worthy  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  husband  was  encountered.  In  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  passion  of  love  is 
more  general,  and  usually  stronger  ;  and 
as  in  such  a  society  as  is  here  postulated 
there  would  be  no  way  of  gratifying  this 
passion  but  by  marriage,  almost  every 
woman  would  receive  offers,  and  thus  a 
powerful  selective  agency  would  rest  with 
the  female  sex.  Under  the  system  of 
education  and  of  public  opinion  here  sug¬ 
gested  there  can  be  no  doubt  how  this 
selection  would  be  exercised.  The  idle 
and  the  selfish  would  be  almost  universally 
rejected.  The  diseased  or  the  weak  in 
intellect  would  also  usually  remain  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  while  those  who  exhibited  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  insanity  or  to  hereditary  disease, 
or  who  possessed  any  congenital  deformity 

*  A  TVory  of  Popul'iiUm  deduced  from  the 
OenercU  Late  of  Animal  FrriUUy.  Repnblished 
from  the  Westmin^er  Review  for  April,  1852. 


wmuld  in  hardly  any  case  find  partners, 
because  it  would  be  considered  an  offence 
against  society  to  be  the  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  such  diseases  nr  imperfections. 

We  must  also  take  into  account  a  special 
factor  hitherto,  I  believe,  unnoticed  in 
this  connection  that  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  intensify  the  selection  thus  exercised. 
It  is  well  known  that  females  are  largely 
in  excess  of  males  in  our  existing  popula¬ 
tion,  and  this  fact,  if  it  were  a  iieceasary 
and  permanent  one,  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  selective  agency  of  women,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  does  now.  Itut  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  a 
ermanent  feature  of  our  population.  The 
irths  always  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
males  than  females,  varying  from  3^  to  4 
per  cent.  But  boys  die  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  girls  that  when  we  include  all 
under  the  age  of  five  the  numbers  are 
nearly  equal.  For  the  next  five  years  the 
mortality  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes  ; 
then  that  of  fcniales  preponderates  up  to 
30  years  of  age,  then  up  to  60  that  of 
men  is  the  larger,  while  for  the  rest  of  life 
female  mortality  is  again  greatest.  The 
general  result  is  that  at  the  ages  of  most 
frequent  marriage — from  20  to  3.5 — fe¬ 
males  are  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  males.  But  during  the  ages  from 
5  to  35  we  find  a  wonderful  excess  of 
male  deaths  from  two  prevcntible  causes 
— “  accident  *'  and  “  violence.'  ’  For  the 
year  1 888  the  deaths  from  these  causes  in 
England  and  Wales  were  as  follows  : 

Males  (5  to  35  years)  4,158. 

Females  (5  to  35  years)  1,100.* 

Here  we  have  an  excess  of  male  over 
female  deaths  in  one  year  of  3,058,  all 
b^^tween  the  ages  of  5  and  35,  a  very  large 
portion  of  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
greater  risks  run  by  men  and  boys  in  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  occupations.  In  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  industrial  work,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  almost  all  these  deaths 
would  be  prevented,  and  thus  bring  the 
male  population  more  nearly  to  an  equality 
with  the  female.  But  there  are  also  many 
unhealthy  employments  in  which  men  are 
exclusivelv  engaged,  such  as  the  grinders 
of  Sheffield,  the  white-lead  manufacturers, 
and  many  others  ;  and  many  more  men 
have  their  lives  shortened  by  labor  in  un- 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar  General, 
1888,  pp.  106-7. 
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ventilated  workshops,  to  sajr  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  life  in  war.  When  the  lives  of 
all  its  citizens  are  accounted  of  equal  value 
to  the  community,  no  one  will  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  such  preventible  causes  as 
these  ;  and  this  will  still  further  reduce 
the  mortality  of  men  as  compared  with 
that  of  women.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  in  the  society 
of  the  future  the  superior  numbers  of 
males  at  birth  will  be  maintained  through¬ 
out  life,  or,  at  all  events,  during  what  may 
t>e  termed  the  marriageable  period.  This 
will  greatly  increase  the  influence  of  wom¬ 
en  in  the  improvement  of  the  race.  Be¬ 
ing  a  minority  they  will  be  more  sought 
after,  and  will  have  a  real  choice  in  mar¬ 
riage,  which  is  rarely  the  case  now.  This 
actual  minority,  being  further  increased 
by  those  who,  from  the  various  causes 
already  referred  to,  abstain  from  marriage, 
will  cause  considerable  numbers  of  men  to 
remain  permanently  unmarried,  and  as 
these  will  consist  very  largely,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  of  those  who  are  the  least  perfect¬ 
ly  developed  cither  mentally  or  physically, 
the  constant  advance  of  the  race  in  every 
good  quality  will  be  insured. 

This  method  of  improvement  by  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  worst  has  many  advantages 
over  that  of  securing  the  early  marriages 
of  the  best.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
direct  instead  of  the  indirect  way,  for  it  is 
more  important  and  more  beneficial  to 
society  to  improve  the  average  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  getting  rid  of  the  lowest  types 
than  by  raising  the  highest  a  little  higher. 
Exceptionally  great  and  good  men  are 
always  produced  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
have  always  been  so  produced  in  every 
phase  of  civilization.  We  do  not  need 
more  of  these  so  much  as  we  need  less  of 
the  weak  and  the  bad.  This  weeding-out 
system  has  been  the  method  of  natural 
selection,  by  which  the  animal  and  vege¬ 


table  worlds  have  been  improved  and  de¬ 
veloped.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
really  the  extinction  of  the  unfit.  In 
nature  this  occurs  perpetually  on  an  enor¬ 
mous  scale,  because,  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  most  organisms,  the  unfit  which 
are  yearly  destroyed  form  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  that  arc  born.  Under  our 
hitherto  imperfect  civilization  this  whole¬ 
some  process  has  l>een  checked  as  regards 
mankind  ;  but  the  check  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  development  of  the  higher  at¬ 
tributes  of  our  nature.  Humanity — the 
essentially  human  emotion — has  caused  us 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  weak  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  of  the  maimed  or  imperfect  in  mind 
or  body.  This  has  to  some  extent  been 
antagonistic  to  physical  and  even  intel¬ 
lectual  race-improvement ;  but  it  has  im¬ 
proved  us  morally  by  the  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  characteristic  and  crown¬ 
ing  grace  of  our  human,  as  distinguished 
from  our  animal,  nature. 

In  the  society  of  the  future  this  defect 
will  be  remedied,  not  by  any  diminution 
of  our  humanity,  but  by  encouraging  the 
activity  of  a  still  higher  human  character¬ 
istic — admiration  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  kindly  and  self-sacrificing,  repugnance 
to  all  that  is  selfish,  base,  or  cruel.  When 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  reason, 
justice,  and  public  spirit  in  our  dealings 
with  our*  fellow-men,  and  determine  to 
abolish  poverty  by  recognizing  the  equal 
lights  of  ail  the  citizens  of  our  common 
land  to  an  equal  share  of  the  wealth  which 
all  combine  to  produce — when  we  have 
thus  solved  the  lesser  problem  of  a  rational 
social  organization  adapted  to  secure  the 
equal  well-being  of  all,  then  we  may  safely 
leave  the  far  greater  and  deeper  problem 
of  the  improvement  of  the  race  to  the 
cultivated  minds  and  pure  instincts  of 
the  Women  of  the  Future. — Fortnightly 
Review. 
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Thk  traveller  from  Hebron  to  Gaza  can-  Jibrln,  in  which  some  scholars  would  see 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  sudden  con-  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gath,  he  has  to 
trast  presented  by  the  mountainous  coun-  wend  his  way  through  narrow  defiles  and 
try  that  he  leaves  behind  him  and  the  precipitous  limestone  crags  until  he  sud- 
long  stretch  of  almost  level  plain  into  denly  finds  himself  in  the  rich  plain  which 
which  he  descends.  After^  passing  Bet-  forms  the  Arepe6,  or  district  of  “  southern” 
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Judea.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I 
traversed  it,  however,  it  was  not  the  sharp 
contrast  between  mountain  and  plain  that 
first  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  rather 
the  number  of  te/«,  or  artificial  mounds, 
with  whicii  the  plain  is  covered.  Each 
tel  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  or  vil* 
lage,  and  no  archeologist  could  help  re- 
fiecling  as  he  gazed  upon  them  what  a  rich 
field  must  here  await  the  future  excavator. 
Among  them  I  noted  two  or  three  of  re¬ 
markable  height  and  size,  and  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  historical 
secrets  that  lay  hidden  within  them.  It 
was  more  especially  on  a  lofty  mound, 
which  my  dragoman  told  me  was  called 
Tel  'Ajikn,  that  I  cast  covetous  eyes. 

The  curiosity  which  the  site  of  the 
mound  excited  has  now  l>cen  partially 
gratified.  After  ten  years  of  patient  im¬ 
portunity  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
succeeded  last  spring  in  obtaining  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Turkish  Government  to  ex¬ 
cavate  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie,  the  prince  of  living  ex¬ 
cavators,  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Fund.  In  spite  of  obstacles  of 
every  nature,  presented  by  the  climate, 
by  Turkish  officialism  and  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Beduin  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  his  few  weeks  of  wcrk  have  pro¬ 
duced  truly  marvellous  results.  We  now 
know  something  of  the  ait  and  building 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  period  of  the  Kings, 
and  even  of  that  older  Amorite  population 
whom  the  Israelites  conquered.  It  has 
become  possible  to  speak  of  Palestinian 
archaeology,  and  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  pottery  and  hewn  stones  which  are  met 
with  in  the  country.  Where  all  before 
was  chaos,  order  at  last  has  begun  to  reign. 

The  firman  granted  by  the  Porte  allowed 
excavations  to  be  conducted  over  an  area 
of  9^  square  kilometres  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Khurbet  ’AjlAn,  but  enjoin^  that 
all  objects  found,  including  even  dupli¬ 
cates,  should  be  handed  over  to  a  Turkish 
commissioner  specially  appointed  to  over¬ 
see  the  work.  When,  however,  Mr.  Petrie 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  found  that,  owing  to  a  trifling 
error  of  description,  the  firman  was  de¬ 
tained  in  Constantinople,  and  it  did  not 
reach  Jerusalem,  where  Mr.  Petrie  was 
awaiting  it  in  the  midst  of  violent  storms 
and  penetrating  cold,  until  the  very  end 
of  the  month.  At  last  it  came,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  the 


enlightened  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  further 
delays  were  interposed  by  the  Turkish 
commissioner,  and  it  was  not  until  April 
14  that  work  could  be  commenced,  one 
week  only  before  Ramadan.  What  Ram¬ 
adan  means  is  known  too  well  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  Mohammedan  lilast. 
An  unbroken  fast  throughout  the  day,  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  feasting  at  night,  renders  even 
the  most  industrious  disinclined  for  work. 
And  Mr.  Petiie  had  to  deal  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  naturally  disposed  to  steal  rather 
than  to  work,  and  who  had  never  tried 
their  hands  at  excavating  before.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  the  excavator  from  time 
to  time  thought  regretfully  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  and  intelligent  fellakim  he  had  left 
behind  in  Egypt,  and  longed  to  see  the 
“  savages’*  who  now  squat  on  the  fertile 
plain  of  Judiea  swept  back  into  their  an¬ 
cestral  desert  homes. 

Mr.  Petrie  began  with  some  preparatory 
digging  at  a  place  known  to  the  geog. 
raphers  as  Umm  el-Laqts,  which  has  l>een 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  once  im- 
poitant  fortress  of  Laebish.  The  first 
time  I  visited  the  spot  I  was  told  that  the 
real  name  of  the  hill-slope  was  Umm  el- 
Latis,  and  three  years  ago,  when  I  visited 
it  for  a  second  time,  I  satisfied  myself  that 
it  represented  nothing  more  than  the  site 
of  a  village  of  the  Roman  age.  Mr. 
Petrie’s  excavations  have  abundantly  con¬ 
firmed  my  conclusion.  The  site,  he 
found,  was  covered  with  only  six  to  eight 
feet  of  artificial  earth,  which  was  filled 
with  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  and  in 
one  place  a  worn  coin  of  Maximian  Her¬ 
cules  was  disinterred  two  feet  above  the 
virgin  soil.  Accordingly,  he  soon  moved 
with  his  workmen  to  the  tel  which  formed 
the  most  prominent  object  in  the  district 
where  he  was  permitted  to  dig. 

The  tel  is  about  six  miles  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Burer,  and  near  the  site  of  a  Roman 
hamlet  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Khur¬ 
bet  ’AjI&n,  or  “Ruin  of  Eglon.*’  It 
proves  not  to  be  called  Tel  el-’Ajl&n, 
“  the  mound  of  the  Eglonite,”  as  my 
dragoman  informed  me,  but  Tel  el-llesy, 
apparently  from  a  spring  of  water  which 
flows  past  the  eastern  face  of  the  mound. 
The  spring  is  the  only  source  of  fresh 
water  that  exists  for  many  miles  around, 
and  falls  into  a  brackish  brook  which 
trickles  from  the  neighboring  Tel  en-Ne- 

i'lleh,  the  united  stream  being  subsequent- 
y  swallowed  up  in  a  stony  tradt  a  few 
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hundred  yards  lower  down.  Mr.  Petrie  city,  of  clay  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  It 
is  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  had  been  twice  repaired  in  the  course  of 
to  this  spring  that  the  city  now  repre-  its  history,  and  it  still  stands  to  a  height 
sented  by  the  Tel  el-llesy  owed  its  impor-  of  twenty-one  feet.  As  thin  black 
tance.  The  spring  would  have  borne  the  Phoenician  pottery  was  found  above  it, 
same  relation  to  the  old  town  that  the  which  Egyptian  excavation  has  shown  to 
spring  of  the  Virgin  bore,  and  still  bears,  be  not  later  than  about  b.c.  1100,  we  may 
to  Jerusalem.  When  swollen  by  rain  the  follow  Mr.  Petrie  in  regarding  the  wall  as 
stream  is  capable  of  doing  a  considerable  that  of  one  of  those  Amorite  cities  which, 
amount  of  mischief.  It  has  washed  away  as  we  are  told,  were  “  walled  up  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  and  south-  heaven’'  (Deut.  i.  28).  It  is  the  first  au- 
eastern  sides  of  the  mound,  thus  laying  thentic  memorial  of  the  ancient  Canaanitish 
bare  a  section  of  the  tel  from  its  top  to  population  which  has  been  discovered  in 
the  bottom.  This  has  proved,  hos/ever,  Palestine.  As  large  quantities  of  pots- 
of  invaluable  service  to  the  explorer,  as  herds  have  been  met  with  both  outside 
the  time  at  his  disposal  would  never  have  and  within  it,  we  now  know  the  precise 
allowed  him  to  uncover  a  tenth  part  of  the  characteristics  of  Amorite  pottery,  and 
soil  which  has  been  removed  by  the  water,  can  consequently  tell  the  age  of  a  site  on 
Another  season  of  work  would  have  been  which  it  occurs. 

needed  before  the  lowest  part  of  the  tel  The  city  to  which  the  wall  belonged 
could  have  been  reached,  and  the  history  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  wall 
of  the  mound  revealed,  together  with  that  itself  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  Then 
of  the  pottery  which  is  embedded  in  it.  came  a  period  when  the  site  was  occupied 
The  kindly  assistance  of  the  water  was  the  by  rude  herdsmen  or  squatters,  unskilled 
one  piece  of  good  fortune  that  fell  to  Mr.  in  the  arts  either  of  making  bricks  or  of 
Petrie’s  lot,  and  be  knew  how  to  make  fortifying  towns.  Their  huts  were  built 
the  most  of  it.  of  mud  and  rolled  stones  from  the  tmdi 

On  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  below,  and  resembled  the  wretched 
the  tel  is  an  enclosure,  about  thirty  acres  “shanties”  of  the  half-savage  Beduin, 
square,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  “  clay  which  we  may  still  sec  on  the  outskirts  of 
rampart  ”  still  seven  feet  high  in  certain  the  Uoly  Land.  They  must  have  been 
parts,  and  in  one  place  by  a  brick  wall,  inhabited  by  members  of  the  invading 
As  there  is  but  a  slight  deposit  of  earth  Israelitish  tribes  who  had  overthrown  the 
within  the  enclosure,  while  nothing  was  civilization  that  bad  long  existed  in  the 
found  in  it,  Mr.  Petrie  is  doubtless  right  cities  of  Canaan,  and  were  still  in  a  con- 
in  holding  that  it  was  intended  to  shelter  dition  of  nomadic  barbarism.  \Vc  may 
cattle  in  case  of  an  invasion.  It  probably  gather  from  the  Book  of  Judges  that  the 
belongs  to  the  later  period  of  the  city  to  period  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  or- 
which  It  was  attached.  ganizing  efforts  of  Samuel  and  the  defeat 

The  city  is  represented  by  the  tel  or  of  the  Philistines  by  Saul.  With  the 
mound.  This  rises  to  a  height  of  no  less  foundation  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy 
than  sixty  feet,  formed  by  the  accumu-  came  a  new  epoch  of  prosperity  and  cul- 
lated  ruins  of  successive  towns,  the  lowest  ture.  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  were  en- 
of  which  stood  on  a  platform  of  natural  larged  and  fortified  (1  Kings  ix.  15-19), 
soil  about  fifty  feet  above  the  stream  and  the  Chronicler  tells  us  (2  Chron.  xi. 
which  runs  through  the  wadi  below.  The  5)  that  after  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
mound  is  about  two  hundred  feet  square,  the  chief  cities  of  Judah  were  further 
Mr.  Petrie’s  description  of  it  reads  like  strengthened  by  Rehoboam.  The  ruins 
the  record  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries  of  Tel  el-ilesy  furnish  numerous  evidences 
at  Troy.  City  has  been  piled  upon  city,  of  this  new  epoch  of  building.  First  of 
the  latest  colonists  being  Greeks,  whose  all  we  have  a  wail  of  crude  brick  thirteen 
settlement  was  itself  swept  away  before  feet  thick,  which  is  probably  identical 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Gieat.  The  with  a  wall  traced  by  Mr.  Petrie  along  the 
lowest  and  earliest  city  was  the  most  ira-  western  and  northern  faces  of  the  tel, 
portant,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  size  of  where  it  ends  in  a  tower  at  the  noith-west 
the  wall  with  which  it  was  encircled,  corner.  However  this  may  be,  the  8i‘ction 
This  was  28  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  was  laid  bare  by  the  stream  on  the  eastern  face 
formed,  like  the  walls  of  an  Egyptian  of  the  tel  shows  that  the  thirteen  feet  wall 
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was  repaired  and  rebuilt  three  or  four 
times  o«er.  All  thesa  rebuildinj^  must  be 
referred  to  the  age  of  the  Kings,  since  the 
only  remains  of  post-exilic  times  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  mound  are  those  of  the  Greek 
settlement  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

One  of  the  later  rebuiidings  is  illustrated 
by  a  massive  brick  wall  twenty-five  feet 
thick,  and  of  considerable  height,  which 
Mr.  Petiie  has  discovered  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  tel,  and  which  he  refers  to  the 
reign  of  Manassch.  It  Sias  l>een  built 
above  a  glacis  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone,  the  faces  of  which  were  covered 
with  plaster.  Mr.  Petrie  has  traced  the 
glacis  to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and  has 
found  that  it  was  approached  by  a  (light 
of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  was  a  fortified  building,  of  which  only 
the  gateway  now  remains.  The  earth  on 
which  the  glacis  rests  is  piled  ten  feet 
deep  around  a  large  building  eighty-five 
feet  in  length,  and  composed  of  crude 
brick  walls  more  than  four  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Ten  feet  below  the  building  are  the 
ruins  of  another  lai^^e  building,  which, 
after  having  been  burned,  was  rudely  put 
together  again  out  of  the  old  materials. 
The  original  edifice  was  of  crude  brick 
with  doorways  of  **  fine  white  limestone.” 
Several  slabs  of  the  latter  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  on  three  of  them  is  ”  a  curious 
form  of  decoration  by  a  shallow  pilaster, 
with  very  sloping  side,  resting  on  a  low 
cushion  base,  and  with  a  volute  at  the 
top.”  As  Mr.  Petrie  remarks,  *‘  we  are 
here  face  to  face  at  last  with  work  of  the 
earlier  Jewish  kings,  probably  executed  by 
the  same  school  o(  masons  who  built  and 
adorned  the  temple  of  Solomon.  ”  In  the 
volute  Mr.  Petrie  secs  a  representation  of 
a  ram's  horn,  and  calls  to  mind  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  expression,  ”  The  horns  of  the  altar.” 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  volute  is 
an  earlier  form  of  that  which  characterizes 
the  Ionic  capital.  On  one  of  the  slabs  is 
a  graffito,  which  must  have  been  scratched 
upon  the  stone  by  one  of  the  subjects  of 
Solomon  or  bis  immediate  successors.  It 
represents  a  lion  or  dog  walking,  and  as 
the  slab  rvas  built  into  the  reconstructed 
edifice  upside  down,  the  drawing  must 
have  been  made  while  the  stone  still 
formed  part  of  the  original  edifice.  This 
can  hardly  have  been  erected  at  a  later 
date  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 

The  stones  of  the  glacis  have  led  Mr. 
Petrie  to  a  very  important  conclusion. 


They  are  drafted,  the  surface  of  the  stone 
being  smoothed  away  toward  the  edges  so 
as  to  leave  a  rough  projection  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  But  they  show  no  trace  of  the  claw- 
tool,  or  comb-pick,  as  Mr.  Petrie  prefers 
to  call  it.  Now  this  tool  is  characteristic 
of  Greek  work,  and  as  it  was  used  in 
Greece  in  the  pre  Persian  era,  while  it  was 
introduced  into  Bgypt  only  after  the  con¬ 
tact  of  Egypt  with  Greece,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  of  Greek  invention.  Its  em¬ 
ployment  in  Palestine,  therefore,  would 
imply  that  any  building  in  which  it  was 
used  belonged  to  the  Greek  age,  Mr. 
Petrie’s  excavations  at  Tel  el-IIesy  having 
shown  that  older  Jewish  work  exhibits  no 
traces  of  it.  Consequently  the  dispute  as 
to  the  age  of  the  Ilaram  wall  at  Jerusalem 
is  at  last  settled.  Here  the  stones  have 
been  dressed  with  a  claw-tool  from  the 
foundation  upward,  and  it  becomes  clear, 
accordingly,  that  they  must  all  be  referred 
to  an  ller^ian  date.  I  have  always  felt 
doubtful  about  the  autiquity  commonly 
ascribed  to  them  on  the  strength  of  cer¬ 
tain  masons’  marks  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Deutsch  to  be  early  Phoenician  characters. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  they  arc 
characters  at  all  ;  at  any  rate,  they  do  not 
belong  to  an  early  form  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  and  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  them  as  to  the  pre-exilic  origin  of 
the  monument  on  which  they  occur. 

But  while  the  date  of  the  great  wall 
which  surrounds  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem  is  thus  brought  down  to  the 
classical  period,  the  very  fact  which  has 
reduced  its  claims  to  antiquity  has  served 
to  establish  the  pre-exilic  character  of  an¬ 
other  monument  near  Hebron.  This  is 
the  Kamet-el-Khalil,  or  ”  Shrine  of 
Abraham,”  about  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  Hebron.  The  huge  blocks  of  stone  of 
which  this  building  was  composed  have 
never  l>een  touched  by  the  claw-tool,  and 
we  may  therefore  see  in  them  the  relics  of 
a  temple  the  foundation  of  which  must  be 
older  than  the  exile.  Can  it  represent  the 
site  of  Kirjath-sepher,  the  Canaanite, 
*‘  city  of  books  ?” 

In  Tel  el-Hesy  Mr.  Petrie  sees  the  ruins 
of  Lachish.*  The  spring  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls  is,  as  has  been  said,  the 
only  fountain  of  fresh  water  which  gushes 
from  the  soil  fur  many  miles  around,  and 

*  Major  Conder  bad  already  suggested  the 
same  identification  (“  Memoirs  of  the  Harvey  of 
Western  Palestine,”  iii.  p.  261). 
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the  npot  woald  naturally  therefore  have 
been  selected  as  the  site  of  an  important 
fortress.  How  precious  such  a  supply  of 
water  would  be  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  brackish  stream  Mrhicb  flows 
from  the  smaller  and  more  insignificant 
Tel  en-Nejlleh,  was  in  ancient  times  con¬ 
fined  there  by  a  massive  dam.  We  know 
that  Lachish  was  one  of  the  chief  for¬ 
tresses  of  Juda‘a,  and  its  capture  by  Sen¬ 
nacherib  was  considered  sufliciently  mem¬ 
orable  to  be  depicted  in  a  bas-relief  on  the 
walls  of  that  monarch’s  palace  ;  we  know 
also  that  it  stood  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  present  Tel  el-Ilesy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Khurbet 
’AjI&n,  given  to  an  adjoining  site,  might 
incline  us  to  believe  that  the  tel  represents 
Eglon  rather  than  Lachish.  Kglon  and 
L^hish,  however,  were  close  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and,  considering  that  Lachish  was 
the  larger  and  more  important  town  of  the 
two,  Mr.  Petrie  is  probably  right  in  locat¬ 
ing  it  at  Tel  el-Hesy.  In  that  case  Tel 
cn-Nejileh  will  be  Eglon. 

If  Tel  el-llesy  is  Lachish,  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  sculpture  and  inscription  o\er- 
thrown  there  by  Sennacherib  must  still  he 
lying  within  its  ruins.  Indeed,  even  more 
precious  relics  of  the  past  may  await  the 
explorer  of  the  old  Amorite  city.  Among 
the  tablets  discovered  at  Tel  el-Arnarna 
are  despatches  to  the  Egyptian  king  from 
Zimridi  and  Yabniel,  the  governors  of 
I.achish,  which  prove  that  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  the  Babylonian  language  in  cuneiform 
characters  upon  clay  was  known  and  prac¬ 
tised  there.  The  city  was  the  seat  of  a 
governor,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  governor’s  palace  contained  an 
archive  chamber.  For  aught  we  know  the 
clay  tablets  with  which  the  archive  cham¬ 
ber  was  once  stored  may  still  lie  buried 
under  the  debris  which  has  concealed  the 
ruins  of  the  Amorite  city  for  so  many 
generations  from  the  eyes  and  ravages  of 
man. 

However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Petrie’s  ex¬ 
cavations,  brief  and  imperfect  as 'they  have 
necessarily  been,  have  taugut  us  two  im¬ 
portant  facts.  The  first  of  these  facts  is 
the  mutability  of  local  nomenclature  in 
the  East.  The  recurrence  of  an  ancient 
name  in  the  mouths  of  the  modern  in¬ 
habitants  of  Palestine  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  place  to  which  it  is  given  is  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  locality  of  the 
same  name.  The  utmost  it  can  prove  is 


that  the  ancient  site  is  probably  to  bo 
sought  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the 
spot  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied. 
The  existence  of  a  name  like  Khurl>et 
’AjIAn,  given  though  it  may  be  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  site,  may  yet  show  that 
the  Eglon  of  the  past  once  stood  some¬ 
where  in  its  vicinity.  But  it  can  do  no 
more.  The  tides  of  war  which  have  swept 
from  time  to  time  over  the  ctvilized  East 
have  displaced  the  older  population,  have 
reduced  the  earlier  cities  of  the  land  to 
**  ruinous  heaps,”  and  have  transferred 
their  inhabitants  to  other  places.  When 
the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
exile,  they  were  in  most  cases  likely  to 
settle  in  the  open  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  barren  mounds  which  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  older  cities.  The 
new  Eglon  would  arise,  not  on  the  site  of 
the  more  ancient  one,  but  where  the  set¬ 
tlers  would  be  surrounded  by  green  pas¬ 
tures  or  cultivated  fields.  The  fact  is  a 
warning  to  those  who  would  place  the 
ancient  Megiddo  at  Mujedda  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  only  of  a  similarity  of  name,  or  who 
would  transform  the  ‘‘  Stone”  of  Zoheleth 
into  the  Cliff  of  Zehwele,  in  defiance  of 
philology  and  geography. 

The  second  fact  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
Petrie  is  that,  if  we  are  ever  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  about  pre- exilic  Israel  on  the  soil  of 
i’alestine  itself,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of 
the  spade.  His  excavations  have  shown 
that  up  to  now  we  have  known  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  archeology  of 
the  Holy  Land  before  the  classical  age. 
They  have  further  shown  what  a  rich 
harvest,  on  the  other  hand,  awaits  the  ex¬ 
cavator.  Already  the  basis  has  been  laid 
for  a  scientific  study  of  Palestinian  antiq¬ 
uities  ;  the  sites  that  cover  the  ground 
can  now  be  assigned  to  their  respective 
ages  by  means  of  the  pottery  they  con¬ 
tain  ;  and  we  can  tell  from  a  simple  in¬ 
spection  of  the  stones  of  a  building  whether 
or  not  it  belongs  to  the  pre- exilic  epoch. 
The  future  excavator  will  no  longer  set  to 
work  in  the  dark,  trusting  for  success  to 
chance  and  luck  ;  he  will  know  before¬ 
hand  where  and  how  to  dig,  and  with 
what  rewards  he  is  likely  to  meet.  The 
explorer  who  will  devote  himself  to  the 
labor,  as  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  Nineveh  and  Dr.  Schliemann  to 
Troy,  will  obtain  results  as  marvellous  aral 
far-reaching  as  those  obtained  by  Layard 
and  Schliemann.  The  former  story  of 
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Palestine  has  not  been  obliterated  from  its 
soil,  as  has  often  been  imaj^ined  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
stone  and  clay  which  that  soil  still  holds 
in  its  bosom.  We  have  dug  up  Uomer 
and  ilerodotos  ;  we  shall  yet  dig  up  the 
Bible. 

Mr.  Petrie’s  excavations  could  not  be 
continued  long  enough  to  allow  him  to 
penetrate  to  that  central  core  of  tnc  tel 
where  alone  he  could  expect  to  meet  with 
inscribed  stones.  Apart  from  stonemas¬ 
ons’  marks,  in  the  shape  of  early  forms  of 
Phoenician  letters,  the  only  inscription  be 
has  disinterred  is  scratched  on  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  terra-cotta  vase.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  he  assigns  to  the  age  of  Hezekiab. 
One  of  the  letters  composing  it,  however, 
has  a  very  archaic  form,  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  But, 
like  the  famous  Siloam  inscription,  it  in¬ 
dicates  in  a  curious  way  what  was  the  ordi¬ 
nary  writing  material  employed  by  the 
Jews.  The  ”  tails”  of  certain  letters  are 
curved,  the  curve  being  represented  on 
the  refractory  terra  cotta  by  two  scratches, 
which  together  form  an  angle.  It  is  clear 
from  this  that  the  Hebrews  must  hiive 
ordinarily  written  on  papyrus  or  parch¬ 
ment,  where  the  longer  lines  of  the  char¬ 
acters  would  naturally  run  into  curves, 
and  not,  like  the  Moabites,  for  instance, 
on  clay,  stone,  or  metal.  They  were  a 
literary  rather  than  a  monumental  people. 

A  seal  found  in  Jerusalem,  and  lielong- 
ing  to  Mr.  Clark,  has  at  l.'ist  given  us  a 
clue  to  the  relative  age  of  the  few  Jewish 
inscriptions  of  the  pre-exilic  period  which 
are  at  present  known  to  us.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  upon  it  states  that  it  was  the  property 
of  “  Elishama’,  the  son  of  the  King.” 
Now,  we  hear  about  this  Elishama’  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xli.  1),  who  tells 


us  that  he  was  of  ‘‘  the  seed  royal,”  and 
the  grandfather  of  Ishmatl,  the  conteiu- 
porary  of  Zedekiah.  Elishama’  accord¬ 
ingly- will  have  flourished  about  b.c.  650, 
and  we  can  therefore  now  determine  wiiat 
were  the  forms  taken  by  the  letters  of  the 
Jewish  alphabet  at  that  particular  time. 
Comparing  them  with  the  forms  of  the 
letters  in  the  Siloam  inscription,  we  And 
that  the  latter  must  he  somewhat,  though 
not  greatly,  older,  and  that  consequently 
the  general  opinion  is  justifled  which  con¬ 
siders  that  the  construction  of  the  tunnel 
commemorated  by  the  insciiption  was  a 
work  of  Abac  or  llezekiah.  A  fixed  point 
of  departure  has  thus  been  obtained  in 
Hebrew  epigraphy. 

The  excavator,  then,  who  continues  Mr. 
Petrie’s  work  next  season  will  l>e  equipped 
with  knowledge  and  resources  which,  only 
six  months  ago,  were  not  even  dreamed 
of.  Discoveries  of  the  highest  interest 
await  him  ; — monuments  of  David  and 
Solomon  and  their  successors  ;  it  may  be 
even  the  clay  records  of  the  Arnorito 
priests  and  chieftains  whom  the  children 
of  Israel  dispossessed.  The  bearing  such 
discoveries  may  have  upon  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  the  light  they  may  throw  u|>on 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  cannot 
even  be  conceived.  But  we  may  feel  sure 
that  such  discoveries  will  lie  achieved,  if 
only  the  means  oi  achieving  them  are  pro¬ 
vided.  And  provided  we  cannot  doubt 
they  will  lie,  as  soon  as  the  results  of  Mr. 
Petrie’s  preliminary  campaign  are  made 
known  to  scholars  and  lovetsof  the  Bible. 
In  wealthy  England  the  Palestine  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund  cannot  fail  to  find  that  money 
for  the  work  will  flow  to  it  in  abundance. 
—  Contemporary  Review. 
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Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  in  this  month’s 
Contemporary  Review,  discusses  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau’s  book  on  ‘‘  The  Seat  of  Authority 
in  Religion,”  and  has  no  difliculty  in 
showing  the  aliiiost  intolerable  paradox  of 
the  assumption  that  the  great  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  was  conveyed  to  the  world 
wycioped  in  a  mass  of  fictitious  doctrine, 
fabulous  history,  invented  dialogue,  and 
fabricated  prayer,  which  not  only  dyed 


with  prismatic  colors  that  had  no  real  ex¬ 
istence  the  actual  teaching  and  life  of  our 
Lord,  but  contrived  to  make  his  figure  a 
great  deal  more  impressive  to  the  world 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  to 
connect  with  his  name  spiritual  teaching 
that  has  seemed  to  the  great  majority  of 
his  followers  even  more  wonderful,  and 
bathed  in  a  more  subduing  lustre,  than 
that  which  Dr.  Maitineau  regards  as  his 
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own.  If  that  assumption  could  be  true, 
it  would  be  a  very  diflicnit  question 
whether  the  real  Jesus,  or  the  imaginary 
image  of  him  which  the  pious  thought  of 
his  followers  had  constructed,  were  more 
truly  the  saviour  of  the  world.  Dr.  Dale, 
however,  sees  clearly  that  Christianity 
would  never  survive  such  an  analysis  of 
Christ  into  a  real  being  surrounded  by  a 
nimbus  of  imaginary  glory,  as  Dr.  Mar* 
tineau  applies,  and  that  so  soon  as  the 
nimbus  had  been  successfully  dissipated 
by  the  higher  criticism,  the  shrunken  fig¬ 
ure  which  remained  would  be  gently 
ignored.  The  mere  shock  of  discovering, 
if  it  could  be  discovered,  that  the  fictitious 
Christ  of  the  second  century  was  a  much 
more  imposing  and  life-giving  conception 
than  the  being  from  whom  this  conception 
had  taken  its  rise,  would  as  completely 
shatter  the  spiritual  might  of  Christianity, 
as  the  discovery  that  the  shadow  seen 
bowing  to  you  from  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken  is  nothing  but  a  magnified  image 
of  your  own  person,  disposes,  to  those 
who  recognize  it,  of  the  magic  of  the  Gcr- 
man  su|»erstition.  Dr.  Dale  finds  it  an 
easy  task  to  show  that  a  revelation  which 
cornea  into  the  world  thickly  rolled  in 
veils  of  its  own,  does  nut  effect  its  pur¬ 
pose  of  unveiling  to  man  the  mind  and 
nature  of  God.  But  when  Dr.  Dale  comes 
to  the  exposition  of  his  own  view  of  the 
seat  of  authority  in  Christianity,  he  is 
hardly  so  successful  as  he  is  in  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Martineau  has  introduced  us, 
not  to  true  authority,  but  to  a  pallid  ghost 
of  authority  which  vanishes  as  we  gaze. 

Dr.  Dale’s  view  is  that  “  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  comes  from  those 
parts  of  it  in  which  I  find  God  and  God 
finds  me  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  only 
in  those  parts  is  there  any  divine  light  and 
power.”  He  compares  the  authoiity  of 
revelation  as  it  is  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  authority  which  time- 
honored  artistic  triumphs  exert  over  the 
minds  of  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Men  are 
only  really  touched  by  what  stirs  their  own 
admiration  ;  but  if  they  find  that  ”  a 
painting  which  has  commanded  the  won¬ 
der  and  admiration  of  cultivated  men  of 
different  countries  for  several  generations, 
fails  to  move”  them,  then  they  only  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  due  to  some  want  in  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  any  want  in  the  painting, 
and  they  wait  quietly  till  the  time  comes 
when  they  can  see  what  others  have  seen, 
Nsw  Sekixs— You  Till.,  No.  4. 


and  do  not  rashly  and  presumptuously 
deny  the  beauty  of  the  pictuie  only  be¬ 
cause  they  themselves  are  apparently  too 
obtuse  to  perceive  it.  And  this,  as  wu 
understand  Dr.  Dale,  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  authority  which  he  attributes  to  those 
sayings  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  which  do 
not  “  find”  him.  As  parts  of  a  whole, 
many  elements  of  which  do  ”  find”  him, 
he  puts  them  by  till  that  which  has  hitherto 
not  won  its  way  to  his  heait,  shall  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  win  its  way  to  his 
heart  ;  but  he  does  not,  we  presume,  feel 
bound  to  obey  a  command  even  of  our 
Lord’s  of  which  he  cannot  recognize  the 
intrinsic  claim  to  his  will’s  obedience,  un¬ 
til  the  time  comes  when  that  claim  makes 
itself  clear  to  him,  just  as  he  does  not  feel 
bound  to  confess  bis  own  artistic  deficiency 
in  not  admiring  a  picture  which  he  cannot 
admire,  only  because  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  concurred  in  speaking  of  it  with  won¬ 
der  and  delight.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  should  not  attach  less  spir¬ 
itual  authority  to  the  Gospels  even  if  they 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  written  ‘‘  by 
unknown  ]>erson8  belonging  to  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  of  Christians” — i.e., 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
which  plainly  indicates  its  own  authorship 
as  that  of  a  direct  witness  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  death  and  resurrection,  even  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  be  a  forgery — surely 
a  very  strong  assertion  of  the  indefecti- 
bility  of  spiritual  authority  against  plain 
evidence  of  moral  recklessness  and  in¬ 
difference  to  truth.  This  appears  to  us  to 
carry  the  self-evidencing  character  of  in¬ 
trinsic  divinity  to  a  point  which  is  quite 
suicidal,  for  if  anything  in  the  world 
should  undermine  spiritual  authority,  it 
is  the  evidence  that  the  authority  in  ques¬ 
tion  did  not  scruple  at  giving  itself  out  to 
be  that  which  it  was  not.  And  to  a  very 
large  extent  this  indictment  would  apply' 
against  the  honesty  of  the  third  Gospel  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  fourth,  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  have  originated  so  late.  Surely 
Dr.  Dale’s  view  of  the  intrinsic  authority 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  it  finds,”  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence,  supposed  demonstrative, 
that  it  finds  us  under  false  pretences,  will 
not  hold  its  ground  as  adequate.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  provisional 
authority  only  for  such  parts  of  Scripture 
as  have  not  ”  found”  us ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  an  authority  divided 
36 
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against  itself,  if  it  professes  to  overrule  trates,  but  trust  to  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
adequate  evidence  of  the  unscrupulous  as-  should  be  given  them  to  show  them  what 
seition  of  false  claims.  If  the  intrinsic  they  should  say  ;  that  they  are  to  expect 
authority  of  any  given  human  being  or  any  persecutions,  and  even  to  rejoice  in  them  ; 
given  human  action  is  not  sufficient  to  that  they  are  to  baptize  in  the  name  of 
overrule,  at  once  and  forever,  the  sugges-  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
tion  of  bad  faith,  it  is,  in  our  opinion  at  Ghost — and,  indeed,  he  multiplies  coin- 
least,  not  sufficient  to  exert  any  practical  mandsof  this  kind,  which  are  either  bind- 
authority  at  all.  Possibly,  however.  Dr.  ing  because  they  come  from  him  and  for 
Dale  may  think  that  none  of  the  Gospels  no  other  reason,  or  can  never  be  proved 
does  make  any  direct  claim  to  an  author-  binding  at  all,  for  how  is  the  time  ever  to 
ship  inconsistent  with  its  late  origin  ;  and  come  when  the  individual  conscience  can 
in  that  case,  of  course,  though  we  could  verify  the  authority  of  such  commands  as 
not  admit  such  a  judgment  as  even  plausi-  these  f  To  our  minds,  even  human  au- 
ble,  this  latter  objection  drops.  But  the  thority,  so  long  as  it  is  useful  at  all,  and 
hrst  objection,  the  objection  that  its  au-  divine  authority  always,  must  imply  per- 
thority  only  goes  so  far  as  it  awakens  any  feet  willingness,  and  even  eagerness,  to 
echo  in  the  human  heart,  and  as  to  all  take  on  trust  what  cannot  be  verified  by 
other  portions  is  purely  provisional,  hardly  the  individual  conscience,  though  it  be- 
even  as  much  as  a  working  hypothesis,  re-  gins,  no  doubt,  in  that  which  can  be  so 
mains.  veritied.  The  Church  was  promised,  and. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that  authority  is  not  as  we  believe,  received  from  Christ,  au- 
aiithority  at  all  unless  it  inspires  us  with  thority  to  develop  its  early  institutions, 
a  perfect  willingness  to  trust  it  in  regions  and  to  guard  its  own  doctrinal  U‘aching 
where  we  cannot  verify  it.  The  analogy  against  error  ;  and  though  Christians  may 
of  the  far-famed  picture  fails  here,  be-  fairly  dispute  when  that  authority  was 
cause  it  does  not  inspire  ns  with  that  will-  withdrawn — as  authority  which  is  abused 
ingness.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  wide-  always  will  be  withdrawn — we  do  not 
spread  bad  taste.  Have  not  many  of  think  it  can  be  questioned  that  it  protected 
Carlo  Dolce’s  sickly-sweet  representations  the  Church  for  several  centuries  from  the 
of  our  Lord,  commanded  widespread  ad-  gravest  perils,  and  gave  to  the  woild  an 
miration  without  deserving  it !  If  an-  inheritance  of  Christian  character  and 
thority  not  only  begins,  but  ends  with  the  Christian  doctrine  without  which  Chris- 
inward  response  of  the  spirit  to  its  claims,  tianity — in  other  words,  the  iuduence  of 
it  is  not  an  authority  as  effective  even  as  Christ  over  disciples  who  never  knew  him 
that  of  parents  on  whom  children  rely  for  — could  never  have  been  solidly  founded 
all  their  training  in  the  discipline  of  life  ;  at  all.  It  is  and  will  remain  a  question  at 
for  how  could  a  parent  train  a  child  who  what  point  the  special  guidance  granted 
told  him  that  for  the  present  his  command  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  was  forfeited 
to  learn  the  alphabet  did  not  “  tind  him,”  and  when  it  hrst  caifc  to  pass  that  the  light 
and  that  he  must  put  it  by  till  be  bad  which  remained  was  the  light  which  the 
reached  a  stage  in  experience  which  as-  ancient  Church  bad  diffused,  but  to  which 
sured  him  that  he  should  profit  by  a  modern  Churches  have  not  been  true, 
knowledge  of  the  alphal>et !  Authority,  But  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt 
to  be  worth  anything,  must  not  be  simply  that  if  Christ’s  claim  be  solid  at  ail,  it  is 
provisional,  must  not  be  a  sleeping  au-  a  solid  claim  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
thority  at  all  points  where  the  response  of  of  great  institutions  and  to  have  started 
the  individual  mind  is  not  clear  and  con-  the  development  of  great  doctrines,  slow- 
scious.  Christ  assures  his  Apostles  that  ly  shaped  through  centuries  of  immature 
he  will  be  with  them  always,  eveu  to  the  life,  which  wo  must  accept  as  of  the  very 
end  of  the  world  ;  that  they  are  not  to  substance  of  his  promises,  and  the  very 
perplex  themselves  with  anxious  considers-  blossom  and  fruit  of  his  divine  career. — 
tion  of  the  defence  they  should  make  when  Spectator, 
they  are  brought  l>efore  Kings  and  Magis- 
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(from  THK  GERMAN  OF  DOCTOR  O.  KARPELEB.) 


“  When  I  walk  through  the  streets  the 
pretty  women  invariably  torn  to  look  after 
me.  My  closed  eyes  (the  right  one  is  still 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  open),  my 
sunken  cheeks,  fantastically  cut  beard, 
uncertain  gait,  all  these  little  details  com¬ 
bined  give  me  the  appearance  of  a  dying 
man — which  suits  me  admirably  !  I  as¬ 
sure  you  1  am  just  now  enjoying  an  im¬ 
mense  success  as  a  candidate  for  Death.” 

So  wrote  Heine  in  the  spring  of  1847 
to  Fran  Jaubert.  All  those  who  visited 
him  in  Paris  at  that  period  confirm  this 
report,  and  many  are  the  tales  told  by 
them  of  the  terrible  ravages  made  by  his 
illness  during  the  short  periorl  of  a  few 
months.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  on  his 
good  days  he  was  still  a  convivial  com¬ 
panion,  and  never  was  iKitter  pleased  than 
to  offer  hospitality  to  guests  with  whom 
he  could  laugh  and  jest.  ”  His  mind 
seemed  to  have  remained  totally  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  body,  and  continued  to  work 
with  the  same  untiring  energy  in  a  physi¬ 
cally  ruined  dwelling-place,  heedless  if  the 
roof  should  give  way  and  crush  him.” 
Thus  it  was  that  Alfred  Meissner,  who 
afterward  became  one  of  his  best  and  most 
trusted  friends,  first  met  him  on  February 
10th,  1847.  The  circle  by  which  he  was 
then  surrounded  was  chiefly  composed  of 
literary  Germans  who  had  come  to  Paris 
as  reporters,  and  among  whom  may  be 
found  such  names  as  Ludwig  Wihl,  Hein¬ 
rich  Seuffert,  L.  Kalisch,  Karpeles,  etc. 
The  intercourle  with  celebrated  French 
authors  and  composers  had  almost  entirely 
died  out  during  those  last  few  years.  Only 
Hector  Berlioz  visited  Heine  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  ill-fated  Gerard  do  Nerval, 
the  French  translator  of  his  poems,  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  him  until  his  death. 

In  January,  1848,  Heine  paid  his  last 
visit  to  Frau  Jauf»ert,  Ireing  borne  in  his 
servant’s  anns  from  the  carriage  up  the 
two  flights  of  stairs.  But  the  strain  was 
too  great ;  hardly  had  he  been  laid  on  the 
sofa  when  one  of  his  fearful  attacks  came 
on,  commencing  with  the  brain  and  agoniz¬ 
ing  the  whole  body  down  to  the  feet.  His 
terrible  sufferings  could  only  be  allayed  by 
mor{)hia,  which  had  to  l>e  administered  in 
ever-increasing  quantities.  He  himself 


remarked  that  he  annually  consumed  about 
forty  pounds’  worth  of  this  beneficent 
drug.  A  few  days  after  this  visit,  Heine 
removed  to  the  Matson  de  Saute  of  his 
friend  Faultrier  in  the  Rue  de  Lourcine, 
and  there  he  passed  some  time  in  compara¬ 
tive  ease  until  the  first  storms  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  swept  over  France,  rudely  disturb¬ 
ing  the  sufferer’s  peace.  ‘‘  Miserable 
fate,”  he  moaned,  to  experience  such  a 
revolution  in  such  a  position  ;  I  should 
have  been  either  dead  or  well.”  All  let¬ 
ters  and  articles  written  by  Heine  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  bear  the  mark  of 
this  same  state  of  mind.  The  aspirations 
and  actions  of  the  world  found  no  answer¬ 
ing  echo  in  his  heart.  That  the  first  out¬ 
breaks  should  have  excited  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  ‘‘  his  blood  ran  cold,  and  his 
limbs  seemed  subjected  to  a  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery,”  was  not  surprising.  But  these  feel¬ 
ings  soon  passed  away,  leaving  in  their 
place  only  the  pcssimistical  view  which 
saw  in  all  the  events  of  the  revolution 
nothing  save  ‘‘  universal  monarchy,  and  a 
general  upsetting  of  things  on  earth  and 
things  in  heaven.”  To  escape  the  excite¬ 
ment,  which  in  his  state  was  so  injurious, 
Heine  gave  way  to  the  entreaties  of  hi? 
wife  and  allowed  himself  to  Imj  transported 
to  Plassy.  Much  was  hoped  from  this 
change  of  air,  but  very  shortly  such  alarm¬ 
ing  symptoms  showed  themselves  that  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris.  A  per¬ 
petual  dread  tortured  Heine  at  this  lime — 
the  fear  that  his  brain  would  become 
affected  and  that  he  would  lose  his  rea¬ 
son.  To  all  these  physical  and  mental 
sufferings  was  added  the  fact  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general  disorder  prevalent 
in  public  affairs  he  had  incurred  heavy 
pecuniary  losses.  The  shares  of  the  Gouin 
Bank,  in  which  he  had  invested  his  small 
savings,  had  become  almost  worthless,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  out  at  a  ruinous 
price.  As  though  illness,  revolution  and 
loss  of  money  were  not  enough,  yet  an¬ 
other  torture  was  his — an  unbounded,  and 
most  surely  an  unfounded,  jealousy  of  his 
wife.  One  of  his  doctors  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  : 

^Miat  avails  our  art  against  the  power  of  an 
unreasoning  love  and  an  uncontrollable  jeal- 
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onsy  ?  I  know  not  what  false  anspicion  had  auniption  of  the  spine,  I  Mre  not.  I  only 
taken  possession  of  oar  patient's  mind  ;  I  know  that  it  is  a  ■very  horrible  illness  which 
only  state  the  fact.  One  night  he  slid,  or  tortures  me  by  day  and  by  night  ;  shattering 
rather  fell  from  his  mattress  which  was  laid  not  only  my  nervous  system  but  also  my  brain- 
on  the  floor.  Exerting  all  his  strength,  with  power.  In  the  month  of  May  last  year  I  lay 
the  support  of  his  hands  he  crawled  on  his  down.on  my  bed  from  which  I  shall  never  rise 
stomach  to  the  door  of  his  wife's  room,  where  again.  Meanwhile  I  freely  confess  a  great 


he  fainted  away  and  lay  unconscious,  Heaven 
alone  knows  how  long.  ...  He  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  his  illness  must  terminate 
fatally,  and  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  his 
courage  has  not  failed  him.  He  is  a  most  re¬ 
markable  man,  busying  himself  continually 
with  two  problems— how  he  can  keep  the  state 
of  bis  health  from  bis  mother's  ears,  and  how 
be  can  provide  for  the  future  of  his  wife. 

His  first  medical  attendant  was  one  Dr. 
Sichel,  who  professed  to  cure  his  patients 
without  the  aid  of  medicine  ;  unhappily 
this  system  of  “  faith- healing”  did  noth¬ 
ing  for  Heine,  and  he  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  others  ;  above  all  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Wertheim,  who  had  established  the 
Cold  Water  Cure  in  Paris.  As,  however, 
the  latter  was  too  much  occupied  to  give 
the  invalid  the  necessary  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  that  he  required,  he  was  joined  in  his 
task  by  Dr.  Gruby,  a  Hungarian  who  had 
long  been  settled,  and  hdd  a  very  high 
position,  in  Paris.  At  the  request  of  both 
a  consultation  was  held  in  October  of  the 
same  year  at  which  two  of  the  greatest 
medical  authorities,  Drs.  Chomel  and 
Kostan,  were  present.  All  four  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  but  little  could  be 
done  to  ease  the  sufferer’s  pain.  They 
urged  him  to  settle  in  Nizza,  but  this  be 
at  once  refused  to  do,  and  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  alter  his  determination. 
Heine,  who  possessed  truly  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance,  often  laughed  over 
the  many  injunctions  and  ntles  laid  down 
for  him  to  follow.  ‘‘  To  heal  my  eyes,” 
said  he,  “  they  place  blisters  on  my  back.” 
His  last  removal  was  to  the  Rue  d’Am- 
sterdam  (No.  50),  a  house  which,  though 
not  large  or  elegant,  was  quiet. 

Yet  even  there  he  was  not  free  from  the 
visits  of  curious  literati  and  enthusiastic 
female  admirers  ;  and  to  contradict  the 
reports  circulated  by  the  former  in  Ger¬ 
many  Heine  published  a  most  interesting 
article  in  several  of  the  leading  papers, 
from  which  we  give  the  following  extract  : 

I  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  people 
call  my  illness  by  its  right  name,  whether  it 
be  a  family  illnt-ss  (i.e.,  an  illness  inherited 
from  one's  ancestors),  or  one  of  those  attacks 
to  which  a  German  is  usually  subject  when 
from  home.  Whether  it  be  a  French  ramoUiM- 
jemeiit  de  la  mode  cpintm,  or  a  German  con- 


change  has  come  over  me.  No  longer  am  I  a 
divine  biped  ;  no  longer  am  I  the  “  most,  lib¬ 
eral  German  after  Goethe"  as  Huge  styled  me 
in  better  days  ;  no  longer  am  I  the  great  Heine 
(No.  II.)  whom  people  oompared  to  a  vine- 
crowned  Bacchus,  while  they  gave  to  my  col 
league  (No.  I.)  the  title  of  a  grand-ducal  Wei- 
marian  Jupiter  ;  no  longer  am  I  a  pleasure- 
loving,  somewhat  corpulent  Pagan  who  smiled 
with  cheerful  condescension  on  the  dejected 
Nazarenes.  No  — I  am  only  a  poor  Jew  sick 
unto  death,  a  wasted  image  of  sorrow,  a  mis¬ 
erable  man. 

Traces  of  this  strange  transformation 
had  appeared  in  the  earliest  days  of  his 
illness,  and  had  kept  pace  with  it  in  its 
rapid  progress.  A  friend  remarked  to 
Heine  now  much  his  conversion  was  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  that  the 
world  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  had 
once  again  returned  to  Judaism.  ”  I 
make  no  secret  of  my  Jewish  proclivities,” 
answered  the  poet,  ”  to  which  I  haie  not 
returned,  simply  because  1  never  re¬ 
nounced  them.  1  was  not  baptized  from 
any  motives  of  hatred  to  the  Jews  ;  my 
atheism  was  never  seiiously  meant  ;  niv 
former  friends,  the  disciples  of  Hegei, 
have  proved  themselves  curs.  The  misery 
of  mankind  is  too  great.  We  must  per¬ 
force  l-elieve  ”  A  belter  illustration  of 
this  change — lietter  than  either  letters, 
articles  or  confidences — is  offered  by  the 
Romancero  which  comprehends  all  Heine’s 
poems  written  during  the  years  1846-51. 
This  publication  created  a  tremendous  sen¬ 
sation,  as  it  seemed  to  cAntirra  all  the 
statements  made  in  Germany  concerning 
the  return  of  the  poet  to  the  old  faith.  In 
the  epilogue  to  this  volume  Heine  made 
many  strange  disclosures. 

Lying  on  one's  deatb-bed  is  apt  to  render 
one  very  susceptible  and  tender-hearted,  and 
one  s’ould  wish  to  make  one’s  peace  with  God 
and  man.  I  confess  that  I  have  scratched 
many,  bitten  many,  and  have  been  no  saint ; 
but  believe  me,  those  much -be- praised  lambs 
of  meekness  would  bear  themselves  lets  pious¬ 
ly  did  they  possess  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the 
tiger.  I  can  boast  that  I  never  used  those 
weapons  with  which  Nature  had  so  bountifully 
provided  me. 

8inoe  I  myself  have  been  in  need  of  God's 
mercy,  I  have  conferred  an  amnesty  on  aH  my 
enemies.  Many  beautiful  poems  (directed 
against  persons  in  very  high  and  very  low 
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positions)  were  for  this  reason  not  included  in 
the  present  collection.  Poems  containing 
offensive  remarks,  however  slight,  against  the 
Great  God  Himself,  1  have  condemned  to  the 
flames  with  nervons  celerity.  Better  than  the 
verses  shonld  barn  than  the  versifier  !  Yes  — 
I  have  retnrned  to  God-  like  the  prodigal  son, 
after  tending  the  swine  for  so  long  with  the 
followers  of  Hegel. 

Was  it  misery  that  drove  me  back?  Per* 
haps  a  less  despicable  motive— a  craving  for 
the  Heavenly  home  awoke  in  me  and  drove 
me  forth,  forth  through  forests  and  ravines, 
forth  over  the  most  precipitous  mountain- 
paths  of  dialectics.  On  my  way  I  found  the 
God  of  the  Pantheists,  but  he  oonld  not  help 
me.  That  poor  chimerical  being  is  interlinked 
and  interwoven  with  the  world,  imprisoned 
as  it  were  in  the  flesh,  and  stands  forth  before 
one's  eyes  helpless  and  |>owerless.  When  one 
asks  a  God  who  can  aid  (and  that  is  after  all 
the  chief  re<inisition)  one  must  accept  His 
Personality,  His  exemption  from  the  taint  of 
this  earth,  and  His  Holy  Attributes- All-Good, 
All-Wise,  All-Jnst.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  our  resurrection  after  death,  these  are 
thrown  in  as  the  butcher  throws  the  marrow, 
bones  without  payment  into  his  customer’s 
basket,  when  content  with  the  purchase 
made. 

More  clearly  than  in  this  epiloj^fue,  and  in 
the  Con/ftsiont  wiiich  shortly  followed, 
the  conversion  of  the  poet  cannot  be 
shown.  In  the  days  of  his  illness  he 
sought  for  some  shield  to  protect  himself 
from  his  own  jests,  and  found — the  Bible. 
With  smiles,  pathetic  in  their  exceeding 
sorrowfulnes!,  he  returned  to  the  memories 
of  his  youth,  and  to  that  Deism  which  is 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Biblical  Ju¬ 
daism.  The  Bsalms,  so  full  of  consolation, 
the  ingenuously  sublime  words  of  faith  in 
the  Pentateuch,  fascinated  him  unspeaka¬ 
bly  and  filled  his  soul  with  lofty  thoughts. 
As,  however,  the  Bible  also  contains  the 
book  of  fundamental  pessimism,  namely 
the  Book  of  Job,  Heine’s  views  of  life, 
despite  a  steadfast  religious  conviction, 
continued  to  be  those  of  a  decided  Pes¬ 
simist,  indications  of  which  recur  in  the 
poems  of  the  Romancero,  as  well  as  in  all 
his  productions  of  this  period,  which  has 
been  cleverly  styled  the  “  cynical-elegiac 
period.”  Child-like  faith,  wild  skepti¬ 
cism,  constant  love,  restless  bate,  fiery  en¬ 
thusiasm,  chilling  apathy,  ideal  loftiness 
of  intuitive  feeling,  trivial  coarseness  of 
wit,  artless  delight  in  Nature,  and  in¬ 
flexible  pessimism,  all  these  contradictions 
seemed  to  unite  in  this  one  individuality  ; 
the  combination  offering  a  mysterious,  in¬ 
explicable,  but  beautiful  whole.  To  quote 
a  strikingly  appropriate  saying  of  Berlioz 


— “  It  was  as  though  the  poet  turned  back 
at  the  entrance  of  his  grave  to  contemplate 
and  sneer  once  again  at  the  world  in  w  hich 
he  no  longer  had  a  share.” 

At  times  when  the  physical  agony  of 
that  long  martyrdom  asserted  its  dreadful 
power,  the  desponding  views  of  life  pre¬ 
ponderated,  to  which  the  poet  gave  shud¬ 
dering  expression  in  demoniacal  concep¬ 
tions,  in  poems  f taught  with  horror,  in 
weird  visions,  and  in  imaginations  of  fright¬ 
ful  beauty.  ‘‘ It  is  a  wail  from  the  grave,” 
Heine  himself  said  of  his  last  poems — 
‘‘  the  cry  of  one  buried  alive,  the  despair¬ 
ing  lamentation  of  a  corpse,  or  of  the  tomb 
itself,  which  echoes  through  the  still  night 
air.”  Numerous  friends  who  sought  out 
Heine  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
brought  these  tidings  back  to  the  Father- 
land.  His  brothers,  Gustave  and  Maxi¬ 
milian  Heine,  together  with  his  sister, 
Charlotte  von  Embden,  saw  Heinrich  once 
again  on  his  bed  of  sickness.  But  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  isolation  of  the  poet  became 
greater  as  time  went  on.  Karoline  Jau- 
bert,  the  Princess  Belgiojoso,  the  Russian 
Countess  Kalergis,  Lady  Duff  Gordon, 
and,  above  all,  the  mysterious  being  who 
flits  across  the  pages  of  his  memoirs  only 
to  disappear  without  leaving  any  trace  be¬ 
hind — these  were  the  only  friends  who 
cheered  his  dying  hours. 

This  young  lady  to  whom  we  have  just 
made  allusion  was  by  birth  a  German,  who 
from  her  eailiest  youth  had  live  in  Paris. 
She  first  became  acquainted  with  the  poet 
through  the  medium  of  a  musical  compo¬ 
sition,  and  Heine,  who  was  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  lovable  and  chaiming 
young  girl,  became  so  fond  of  her  that  it 
was  not  long  before  she  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  him.  A  peculiar  intimacy 
arose  between  the  dving  poet  and  the 
beautiful  and  enthusiastic  admirer — one 
of  those  intimacies  which  may  perplex  the 
mind  of  a  psychologist,  but  to  which  a 
literary  connoisseur  would  immediately 
find  a  parallel  in  the  relation  of  the  aged 
Goethe  to  Ulrike  von  Levetzow.  Each 
particular  detail  of  this  friendship  is  of 
great  interest  and  may  now  be  read  in  the 
memoirs  which,  since  the  considerations 
and  scruples  of  youth  have  given  place  to 
the  more  mature  reflections  of  age,  have 
been  given  to  the  public  by  the  lady  her¬ 
self  under  the  rame  of  “  Camilla  Selden.” 
Being  in  the  habit  of  usin<;  a  seal  on 
which  was  engraven  a  fly,  Heine  always 
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called  her  La  Moucht,  and  till  a  shoit  time 
»he  was  known  only  by  this  title.  A 
touchinc:  impression  is  made  by  the  little 
notes  wiitten  to  her  by  Heine — notes  full 
of  yearning  love,  impassioned  desire,  and 
pain.  The  postscript  usually  consisted  of 
a  laconic  communication  regarding  his 
hopeless  condition.  La  Mouche  was  his 
faithful  friend,  spending  day  and  night  by 
his  bedside,  reading  to  him,  writing  his 
letters,  correcting  the  French  edition  of 
his  works,  and  becoming  the  object  of  his 
most  devoted  attachment. 

At  that  time,  1855.  his  condition  had 
indeed  become  hopeless,  and  as  he  lay 
there  in  the  lonely  sleepless  nights,  an  in¬ 
finite  craving  for  his  mother  and  sister 
filled  his  soul.  Adventurous  plans  crossed 
his  fevered  brain  ;  he  would  have  a  car¬ 
riage  built  and  padded  with  mattresses, 
and  so  reach  borne  to  breathe  his  last  in 
the  arms  of  those  loved  ones  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  Seeing  the  impracticability  of  this 
idea  he  despatched  the  most  urgent  letters, 
imploring  his  sister  Charlotte  to  come  to 
him.  About  the  end  of  October  his 
wishes  were  fulfilled  and  she  started  for 
Paris  under  the  escort  of  her  brother  Gus¬ 
tave.  The  joy  of  seeing  this  beloved  sis¬ 
ter  again  was  indescribable.  Her  bed  had 
to  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sick-room,  and  many  nights  when 
waked  from  sleep  by  the  agonized  moans 
of  her  brother,  she  would  hurry  to  his 
side  to  soothe  and  console  him.  The  ill¬ 
ness  of  one  of  her  children  forced  her  to 
return  to  Hamburg  about  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember.  At  the  parting,  which  was 
heartbreaking,  Heine  told  her  that  by  his 
will  he  had  left  the  disposition  of  his 
writings  and  papers  to  her  son  Ludwig. 
He  gave  her  many  verbal  instructions  re¬ 
garding  these  latter,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  nephew  should  come  to  Paris  to 
discuss  many  questions  of  importance  with 
him.  This  wish  was,  however,  frustrated 
by  his  unexpected  death  a  few  weeks  later. 

Next  to  his  own  kith  and  kin  it  was  his 
Mathilde  whose  presence  made  the  only 
bright  spot  in  the  fearful  darkness  of  his 
affliction.  “  He  often  assures  me,”  writes 
Frau  Jaubert,  ”  that  many  tiroes  her 
fresh,  clear  voice  had  called  him  back  into 
life,  when  his  soul  was  hovering  on  the 
borders  of  the  unknown  land  of  shadows. 
If  the  bird-like  tones  of  bis  wife  in  the 
adjoining  room  broke  in  on  the  quiet  of 
the  sick-chamber,  Heine  would  pause  and 


listen,  a  pleasant  smile  would  cross  his  lips, 
and  he  would  remain  silent  till  the  sound 
had  died  away.  Such  moments  heralded 
the  birth  of  those  strange,  grand  poems 
dedicated  to  Mathilde,  to  La  Mouche,  and 
those  Lott  Poemt  and  Thought!,  which 
first  appeared  twenty  years  later  to  com. 
plete  the  picture  of  the  poet  in  so  remark¬ 
able  a  manner.” 

Till  the  end  Heine  worked  at  his  me¬ 
moirs  ;  begnn  in  early  life,  afterward 
burned,  and  finally  recommenced.  But 
only  a  portion,  namely  a  sketch  of  his  youth, 
has  as  vet  been  given  to  the  world,  notwith¬ 
standing  prolonged  straggles  between  the 
members  of  the  family  and  a  bitter  war  of 
words  carried  on  by  the  leading  journals. 
When  one  compares  the  recollections  of 
his  boyhood,  published  in  the  Reisebilder, 
the  fresh-colored,  dashing  sentences  alive 
with  humor,  with  the  faded  records  of 
the  older  man,  so  surely  the  reader  will 
perceive  a  great  and  undeniable  contrast, 
and  will  comprehend  the  degree  of  disap¬ 
pointment  which  the  latter  called  forth. 
These  fragmentary  memoirs  include  an 
account  of  Heine’s  education  (1810-16) 
and  make  much  the  same  impression  as  an 
old  photograph  with  the  features  half 
blotted  out,  and  only  the  outlines  of  the 
misty  figure  to  be  traced. 

Meanwhile  the  loneliness  increased 
around  the  dying  man,  and  his  illness 
slowly  but  surely  crept  on  apace,  destroy¬ 
ing  one  organ  after  another  in  its  deadly 
progress.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1856  it  was  clear  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 
The  attacks  of  spasms  became  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  even  morphia  lost  its  etficacy. 

One  day  Frau  Jaubert  visited  him  in  the 
forenoon  ;  no  one  was  in  the  ante-cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  door  of  the  sick-room  stood 
open.  A  terrible  sight  met  her  eyes. 
Heine’s  bed  had  just  been  made,  and  one 
of  the  nurses  in  attendance  was  in  the  act 
of  carrying  him  in  her  arms  from  the 
ehaue  longue  to  the  mattress.  His  body, 
which  had  been  wasted  away  in  the  long 
sulTering,  was  as  that  of  a  mere  child  :  his 
feet  hung  down  lifeless,  and  were  so  dis¬ 
torted  that  the  heel  was  turned  in  the  place 
of  the  instep.  This  was  the  last  meeting 
between  the  two  friends.  He  talked  with 
her  as  usual,  but  a  strong  religious  element 
marked  the  conversation.  Again  and  again 
he  quoted  a  saying  of  La  Bruyere  on  death. 
As  she  was  taking  leave  of  him,  he  held 
her  hand  for  some  moments,  and  then 
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(■aid  :  “  Do  not  remain  too  Inn^;  away,  my 
friend,  it  would  be  imprudent.” 

The  next  day  La  Mouche  viaited  him 
for  the  laat  time.  ”  Push  back  your  hat 
a  little  that  I  may  see  you  better,”  he 
said,  with  a  caressing  gestuie,  as  she  rose 
to  go.  Then  with  trembling  earnestness 
he  called  after  her,  ”  Till  to-morrow,  then, 
till  to-morrow,  be  sure  not  later.” 

During  the  following  night  repeated 
faintings,  convulsions,  and  severe  sickness 
made  it  obvious  to  all  that  this  attack 
would  prove  fatal.  The  next  day,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  and  even  commenced  writ¬ 
ing  the  first  paragraphs  of  a  new  will. 
The  nurse,  Katherine  Bourlois,  besought 
him  to  rest,  but  he  put  her  aside  with  the 
words,  ‘‘  I  have  four  more  days*  work  to 
do;  then  my  task  is  finished.”  To  the 
last  he  retained  his  love  of  humor,  and 
when  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  8too<l  with 
God,  he  answered  with  a  smile,  ”  Do  not 
disturb  yourself ;  Dieu  me  pardonneray 
e'est  son  metier.*' 

Thus  the  Saturday  came  round,  and  the 
symptoms  grew  yet  more  alarming.  Heine 
asked  the  doctor  if  the  end  was  near.  Dr. 
Gruby  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  truth,  and  the  patient  heard  the 
verdict  with  perfect  composure.  The 
weakness  increased  rapidly.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  between  four  and  five  o’clock,  he 
whispered  the  word  “  write”  three  times, 
and  then  cried  out  for  pa^rer  and  pencil — 
these  were  his  last  words.  On  the  night 
of  February  l7th,  at  a  quarter  to  6ve,  he 

f>assed  away.  Mathilde  who  had  gone  to 
ie  down  at  one  o’clock,  saw  her  husband 
only  after  his  eyes  were  closed  forever. 

”  They  took  me  into  a  quiet  room,” 
writes  La  Mouche  of  her  last  sight  of  the 
beloved  friend,  ”  where  the  corpse  lay  like 
a  statue,  enwrapped  in  the  sublime  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Death.  No  longer  anything 
earthly  in  those  cold  features.  No  longer 
any  trace  to  remind  one  of  that  spirit 
which  had  loved,  bated,  and  suffered.  An 
antique  mask,  on  which  the  icy  hand  of 
Death  had  imprinted  the  stillness  of  a 
proud  indifference,  a  countenance  of  mar¬ 
ble.  the  beautiful  contour  of  which  brought 
to  one’s  mind  th  most  sublime  master¬ 
pieces  of  Grecian  Art.  Thus  1  saw  him 
for  the  last  time.” 


The  funeral  took  place  on  February 
20th,  a  cold  and  foggy  day,  at  eleven 
o’clock.  About  one  hundred  mourners 
followed  the  coffin  to  the  cemetery  of 
Montmartre,  where  the  leafless  elms  bent 
shivering  before  the  keen  wind.  The  pro¬ 
cession  was  headed  by  A.  Heine  and  Josef 
Cohen,  who  were  joined  by  the  friends  of 
the  poet.  Among  the  Frenchmen  who, 
in  common  with  tlie  little  crowd  of  Ger¬ 
man  emigrants,  hud  assembled  to  pay  him 
the  last  tribute  of  respect,  were  Mignet 
and  Thuophile  Gautier.  On  the  way 
Alexandre  Dumas  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  and  silently  they  proceeded  to  their 
destination,  and  silently  they  watched  the 
mortal  remains  of  Heine  laid  in  their  last 
resting-place.  His  own  sad  words  were 
indeed  verified. 

No  masses  shall  the  stillness  break, 

When  hence  my  soul  its  flight  shall  take  ; 

No  holy  chant,  no  psalm  arise. 

When  cold  this  shrouded  body  lies. 

In  that  part  of  the  cemetery  consigned 
to  exiles  and  outlaws  sleeps  Heinrich 
Heine.  No  grand  monument,  only  a  sim¬ 
ple  tablet  inscribed  with  his  name,  marks 
the  lonely  tomb  of  the  German  poet. 
There,  since  1883,  Mathilde,  faithful  in 
death  as  in  life,  rests  with  her  hus¬ 
band. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  only  since 
Heine’s  decease  has  he  been  justly  appre¬ 
ciated  bv  the  German  nation,  who  now 
honor  in  him  their  greatest  lyric  poet  after 
Goethe.  His  writings  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  lit¬ 
erature  ;  his  prose  works  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  addition,  to  the  history  of  art,  and  his 
poems  will  live  until  the  language  in  which 
they  are  composed  becomes  extinct.  With 

firophetic  foresight  Heine  foretold  his  life, 
lis  vocation,  and  his  fate  in  the  lines  of 
that  sublime  ode  which  may  be  chosen  as 
a  dtting  conclusion  to  this  brief  sketch. 

I  am  the  sword  !  I  am  the  flame  !  I  have 
been  a  light  to  yon  in  your  darkness,  and  when 
the  battle  nvged,  I  took  my  place  in  the  front 
ranks.  Around  me  lie  the  corpses  of  my 
friends,  hut  lee  are  victorious.  In  the  exultant 
songs  of  triumph  wail  the  notes  of  the  funeral 
dirge  !  The  trumpets  sound  afresh  !  (^n — 

on  to  the  new  conflict  I  I  am  the  sword  1  I 
am  the  flame  1 
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A  DiPiiOiiAT’B  Diabt.  By  Jalien  Gordon. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  UppinooU  Company. 

Diotbi.  By  F.  W.  Bain,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Sonia’  College,  Oxford.  (Town  and  Country 
Library,  No.  58.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dt 
Company. 

Pabt  of  thb  Pbopxbtt.  By  Beatrice  Whitby, 
author  of  “  The. Awakening  of  Hary  Fen¬ 
wick."  (Town  and  Country  Library,  No. 
59.)  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dt  Company. 

An  American  novel  of  pithy  and  diatinctive 
quality  ia  an  intereating  fact  in  the  book  world. 
When  the  author  is  a  new  one,  the  event  ia 
the  more  notable.  Julien  Gordon  is  said  to 
be  a  brilliant  woman  of  society,  who  has  lived 
many  years  abroad,  and  the  sketch  which  she 
has  just  given  ua  is  full  of  internal  evidence 
that  she  knows  foreign  society  at  something 
better  than  second  hand.  Her  style  and 
method  have  the  oocAet  of  social  distinction, 
and  that  quality  of  line  and  tone  which  be¬ 
speaks  knowledge  of  the  fields  wherein  her 
story  wanders.  The  story  is  little  more  than 
a  sketch,  a  novelette  slight  in  its  texture, 
somewhat  inconsequent  in  its  conclusion,  and 
could  have  been  cut  down  to  one  quarter  of 
its  two  hundred  odd  pages  without  losing  any¬ 
thing  essential  to  the  strength  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Yet  with  all  this  it  must  be  conceded 
that  there  is  that  in  "  A  Diplomat's  Diary" 
which  gives  it  a  place  and  demands  a  bearing 
in  court.  That  it  will  be  widely  read  ia  un¬ 
questionable,  though  the  stamp  of  popular 
approval  in  the  case  of  a  novel,  as  in  that  of  a 
play,  may  or  may  not  be  concurrent  with  art 
value.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  farther  and 
even  say  that  a  certain  looseness  of  texture 
and  carelessness  of  the  conventional  canons 
of  fiction  in  this  story  have  much  to  do  with 
its  charm.  It  is  such  a  book  as  none  but  an 
amateur  could  have  written  ;  and  the  amateur 
achieves,  in  this  case,  a  freshness,  directness, 
and  vivacity  of  style,  the  fascination  of  which 
might  miss  its  bloom  if  the  discipline  and 
rigor  of  habit  imposed  some  restraints.  This 
is  qot  altogether  a  paradox,  for  there  is  often 
a  beauty  in  incompleteness,  just  as  some 
flowers  are  most  exquisite  in  bud.  Emerson, 
the  most  advanced  apostle  of  suggestive  writ- 
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ing,  lays  do«’n  a  rule,  that  the  whole  of  a  thing 
should  never  be  said,  and  that  the  potential 
is  greater  than  the  actual  in  the  art  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  in  brief,  that  much  must  be  purposely 
left  to  alertness  of  imagination  in  the  reader. 
Jalien  Gordon,  whether  by  a  stroke  of  luck 
or  purpose,  has  something  of  this  quality. 

This  story  is  presented  in  the  fonu  of  a 
diary.  A  distinguished  diplomat,  who  has 
achieved  equal  glory  in  arms  and  council,  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Court  of  8t.  Petersburg,  be¬ 
comes  desperately  enamoured  with  a  beautiful 
American,  niece  to  the  American  minister. 
Dislike  of  transatlantic  character  and  habits 
gradually  yield  to  the  charm  exerted  on  him 
by  a  lovely  sphinx,  whose  seductive  diablerie 
subdues  the  blase  man  of  the  world  and  trans¬ 
mutes  his  indifference,  first  into  cariosity, 
then  into  interest,  and  finally  into  a  mad  and 
absorbing  passion.  A  certain  perversity  and 
wilfulness,  mingled  with  nobler  qualities,  make 
Lncien  Acton  a  mystery,  as  most  strongly  in¬ 
dividualized  women  are,  for  these  can  never 
be  comprehended  on  strictly  logical  lines  of 
analysis.  The  diplomat,  who  tells  the  story, 
while  eloquent  in  portraying  his  own  feelings, 
does  not  reveal  himself,  as,  indeed,  no  diplo¬ 
mat  ought.  8o  both  hero  and  heroine  are  a 
little  cloudy  to  us,  and  present  no  sharply  de¬ 
fined  outlines  in  that  sense  which  compels  ns 
to  realize  their  personalities  vividly,  though 
we  obtain  some  tantalizing  glimpses.  This 
is  specially  so  in  the  more  passionate  scenes 
of  love-making,  which  are  sufficiently  realistic 
without  losing  poetic  refinement.  Few  diar¬ 
ists  are  ever  frank  enough  to  tell  much  about 
their  very  selves,  and  the  diplomat  aforesaid 
does  not  depart  from  the  rule.  He  succeeds 
a  little  better  in  delineating  the  object  of  his 
passion,  and  she  has  somewhat  more  flesh 
and  blood  throbbing  underneath  the  veil  of 
language.  Most  novel-readers  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  dleriouement,  which  dismisses 
the  diplomatic  suitor,  though  passionately 
loved  by  Lncien  Acton,  and  gives  the  lady  to 
a  lover  who  does  not  appear  in  the  book,  and 
to  whom  she  is  supposed  to  be  bound  by  a 
strong  obligation  of  duty  and  honor. 

"  A  Diplomat’s  Diary"  is  peculiarly  bright 
and  good  in  its  dialogue,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  strokes  in  novel  writing  It  is  gen¬ 
uine  talk— easy,  natural,  often  brilliant,  al¬ 
ways  pointed,  utterly  without  the  semblance 
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of  strain  or  artifice.  There  are  many  plnras 
in  the  podding,  and  one  oonld  easily  collect 
a  string  of  epigrams  from  these  clever  pages. 
With  a  piqnant,  intellectual  gusto  and  the 
mastery  over  social  life  that  give  distinction 
to  “  A  Diplomat's  Diary,”  we  can  easily  spare 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
chatacters.  The  author,  perhaps,  does  enough 
in  giving  ns  daring  glimpses  of  passion,  which 
is  alike  pure  and  naked  in  its  showing. 
These  tell  ns  that  we  are  not  in  contact  with 
myths,  or  phantoms,  or  talking  machines. 
The  description  of  life  at  8t.  Petersburg  and 
the  Muscovite  Court  is  full  of  lifelikeness  and 
warm  with  the  color  of  truth. 

It  is  pleasant  from  time  to  time  to  discover 
that  the  historical  novel  is  not  dead.  Far 
from  ns  be  the  time  when  any  fanatical  cult 
in  fiction  shall  carry  public  taste  away  from 
this  healthful  and  breezy  form  of  story4elling. 
The  world  will  be  clearly  in  its  decadence  in 
our  judgment  when  Scott  and  Dumas  the 
elder  lose  their  power  to  charm  old  and 
young.  There  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  taste 
for  historical  novel  writing  and  reading,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  number  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  Among  the  latest  is  '*  Dmitri,”  a 
Russian  story,  which  is  l>ased  on  an  interest¬ 
ing  episode  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  a  period  when  dynastic  change 
was  frequent  and  revolution  stalked  red- 
handed  not  far  from  the  side  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs.  No  nation  had  more 
stormy  experiences  in  this  way  than  Russia. 
Since  the  time  of  the  great  Peter,  her  rulers 
have  trod  in  perilous  places  ;  but  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  Itomanoff,  the  history  of  Czar- 
dom  smelled  of  the  shambles  as  rankly  as  did 
that  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  at  Rome. 
Assassination  was  rampant,  revolt  imminent, 
and  the  butcheries  of  battle  or  of  civil  tyranny 
without  ceasing.  In  that  day,  too,  Poland 
was  at  the  height  of  its  national  glory,  and 
this  proud  military  kingdom  not  only  held  its 
own,  but  often  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  conditions  of  the  period  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  were  full  of  romance  and  tragedy.  The 
stubborn  Orientalism  of  the  Slav  then,  as 
now,  kept  him  far  in  the  background  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

The  death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  in  1.584,  left 
the  succession  to  his  imbecile  son  Feodor  in 
name,  but  in  reality  to  his  brother  in-law, 
Boris  Qodunoff,  who  as  chief  of  council  as¬ 
sumed  the  reins  of  power.  When  Feodor 
died,  probably  by  poison,  Boris  was  called  to 


the  throne  by  the  boyars,  for  the  house  of 
Rurik  was  extinct.  In  1605  Demetrius  or 
Dmitri,  a  daring  Cossack  impostor,  assumed 
to  be  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Ivan,  supposed 
to  have  been  assassiated  by  order  of  Boris 
many  years  before,  after  having  been  im¬ 
mured  for  a  while  in  a  convent.  Demetrius 
asserted  bis  claims  at  the  Court  of  Poland 
successfully,  and  Sigismund,  the  king,  gave 
him  armed  assistance  in  the  revolt  begun 
against  Boris.  This  was  rapidly  victorious, 
and  the  next  year  the  throne,  left  vacant  by 
the  sadden  death  of  Boris,  was  at  once  mount¬ 
ed  by  the  pretender.  Demetrins  lost  his  life 
the  next  year  by  a  conspiracy  among  the  fickle 
boyars.  The  novel  before  ns  tells  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bold  impostor.  The 
incidents  involved  are  full  of  romance,  and 
the  writer  assures  us  that  in  sketching  the 
career  of  Demetrius,  whose  native  qualities 
appear  to  have  merited  a  better  fate,  if  we 
can  forget  that  he  was  a  mere  pretender,  he 
bad  closely  followed  contemporary  testimony. 
The  book  is  very  readable,  the  story  is  told 
with  crisp  energy  of  style,  and  the  incidents 
are  sufficiently  near  the  true  record. 

Miss  Beatrice  Whitby  wrote  a  most  prom- 
ising  first  book  in  ”  The  Awakening  of  Mary 
Fenwick,”  though  the  unevenness  of  power 
shown  in  diffeient  parts  of  the  novel  was  no¬ 
ticeable.  **  Part  of  the  Property”  has  far 
more  sustained  excellence,  and  indicates  a 
ripening  of  skill  which  affirms  a  rising  light. 
Miss  Whitby  does  not  depart  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  lines  of  the  English  novel.  She  is 
in  no  way  daringly  original  and  never  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  extravagant  and  sensa¬ 
tional  features  of  current  life,  nor  of  abnor¬ 
mal  character.  Her  people  are  largel  y  the  stock 
personages  of  English  fiction,  which,  what¬ 
ever  else  may  be  its  faults,  seeks  to  be  soberly 
true  in  the  general  to  English  life  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  English  life  has  a  large  element  of 
Philistinism,  and  for  this  just  cause  English 
fiction  is  stamped  in  considerable  measure  by 
the  same  trait.  But  whether  the  same  type 
is  dead  or  living  to  the  finger  tips  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  the  writer  puts  into  it.  Mar¬ 
garet  Chamberlain,  John  Anstmther,  Jocelyn 
Carew,  Mr.  Lovett,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  etc.,  are 
thoroughly  English  personages,  such  as  could 
not  exist  outside  of  the  formative  influences 
of  English  life— but  how  full  of  force  and 
genuineness  they  are  !  One  feels  as  if  he 
could  speak  to  them  and  get  an  answer  from 
the  dumb  pages.  The  intense  vitality  of  the 
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book  remindfl  one  of  Rhoda  Broughton  at 
her  beet.  Margaret  Chamberlain  and  Jo¬ 
celyn  Carew,  about  whom  the  interest  of 
the  story  mainly  moves,  are  admirably  con¬ 
trasted  with  each  other,  and,  without  be¬ 
ing  antitheses,  throw  each  other  into  strong¬ 
er  light.  The  man  is  strong,  reticent,  cool- 
headed,  and  far-sighted,  master  of  himself 
and  consequently  of  others,  stem  yet  ten¬ 
der,  and  dominated  by  a  vigorous  sense  of 
duty  ;  the  woman  sweet,  gentle,  and  full  of 
the  finest  fibre  of  her  sex.  but  stormy,  impul¬ 
sive,  and  passionate  withal,  with  a  fascinating 
but  most  unwise  way  of  wearing  her  heart  on 
her  sleeve.  Grandfather  Anstruther  is  a 
clever  variation  of  the  headstrong,  selfish, 
bigoted,  but  yet  warm-hearted  old  man  in 
English  drama  and  fiction  with  which  we  are 
BO  well  acquainted. 

Without  attempting  to  give  details  of  the 
story,  it  may  be  briefly  narrated  that  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  fruit  of  a  love -marriage,  has  l>een 
supported  by  her  Grandfather  Anstruther  far 
away  from  himself,  till  she  arrives  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  The  old  man  in  the  mean  time 
having  contracted  a  second  marriage  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  stepson,  Jocelyn  Carew,  has  become 
devotedly  fond  of  the  latter,  and  his  great 
hope  is  to  settle  his  estate  consistently  with  bis 
affections  and  sense  of  duty  by  marrying 
Jocelyn  and  Margaret.  When  the  young  lady 
first  makes  her  home  with  her  grandfather, 
and  is  informed  of  the  destiny  proposed  by 
that  despotic  person,  she  revolts  violently, 
and  it  is  in  the  gradual  melting  of  this  dislike 
into  liking,  and  finally  into  the  tenderest  affec¬ 
tion,  that  the  main  interest  of  the  stoiy  is  in¬ 
volved.  W'hy  she  does  not  marry  the  man  so 
worthy  of  her,  and  to  whom  both  interest 
and  inclination  ao  strongly  point,  the  reader 
may  discover  for  himself.  The  great  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  aside  from  its  deft  and  skil¬ 
ful  construction,  which  contains  a  succession 
of  incidents  similar  to  those  of  everyday  life, 
is  twofold.  First,  the  people  are  so  true 
and  real  that  we  take  them  inevitably  into 
our  friendship  as  we  would  living  people  ; 
secondly,  the  talk  of  the  novel  is  full  of  bright 
and  racy  thought,  sharp  repartee,  aud  clever 
mots,  which  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers 
with  careless  ease  and  grace.  Altogether,  it  is 
a  story  of  sterling  merit — perhaps  it  has  some¬ 
thing  like  genius  in  it,  though  this  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  lightly  said.  One  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  it  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the 
year,  and  Miss  Whitby's  reputation  is  per¬ 
manently  assured  by  it. 
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An  Indian  association,  known  as  the  Pure 
Literature  Society— the  object  of  which  is  to 
translate  into  the  vernaculars,  and  to  dis¬ 
seminate  in  cheap  form  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  light  wholesome  reading,  to  supplant,  if 
possible,  the  nauseous  presentments  of  Eng. 
lish  life  which  certain  smart  Bengali  writers 
have  of  late  been  putting  into  circulation  -is 
in  difiBcnlties  about  a  proposed  (inr.erati 
edition  of  Dickens.  Naturally  "  Pickwick  " 
comes  first  to  the  front.  However,  the  vexed 
question  doss  not  seem  to  concern  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  of  rendering  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  Sam  Weller  comprehensible  to  the 
native  intellect.  It  appears  rather  that  there 
are  one  or  two  Nonconformist  ministers  on 
the  committee,  who  are  dismayed  at  the  idea 
of  introducing  a  Mr.  Stiggins  to  the  Indian 
public  !  Whatever  weight  the  objection  may 
be  entitled  to,  one  thing  is  certain  :  the  Pure 
Literature  Society  are  contemplating  an  al¬ 
most  impossible  task  in  much  too  light-hearted 
a  spirit.  Imagine  the  poor  Indian  ryot  brood¬ 
ing  over  the  vagaries  of  Daniel  Quilp  or  Sarah 
(xamp  1  Does  the  Society  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  intruding  on  Hindoo  mythology 
new  and  eccentric  incarnations  of  Vishnu  and 
of  the  goddess  Kali  ? 

In  October  Messrs.  Longman  propose  to 
publish  the  two  final  volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
“  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.”  As  Mr.  Lecky  announced  in  his  sixth 
volume,  he  has  devoted  the  concluding  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work  to  a  careful  examination  of 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  contested  periods 
of  Irish  history.  The  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  the  extension  of  Irish  conspiracy  and 
its  relations  with  France,  the  rise  and  influ. 
ence  of  the  Orange  Association,  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  the  Legislative  Union,  and  the  failure 
of  the  measures  of  Catholic  relief  which  Pitt 
intended  to  be  the  immediate  sequel  of  the 
Union,  are  the  chief  subjects  dealt  with  in 
these  volumes.  Mr.  Lecky  has  had,  it  is  said, 
access  to  important  manuscript  materials  — 
often  of  a  most  confidential  character- which 
no  previous  historian  has  used,  and  which 
throw  much  new  light  on  some  portions  of 
his  subject.  The  volumes  will  be  published 
in  the  United  States  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Thb  report  comes  from  Copenhagen  that 
Professor  Sbderberg,  of  Lund,  has  discovered 
in  a  museum  at  Florence  the  lost  fragments 
of  the  Franks  Casket,  of  which  the  remainder 
is  among  the  most  valued  possessions  of  the 
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British  Masenm.  The  oesket  is  made  of  the 
bone  of  whales,  carved  with  figures,  and  with* 
Ruuio  inscriptions  of  the  eighth  century, 
which  Professor  Stephens  attributes  to  the 
North  of  England.  The  newly  found  portions 
include  a  representation  of  a  scene  from  the 
Sigurd  myth,  explained  by  Runic  inscriptions. 

Thk  latest  venture  in  cheap  publishing  is 
the  “  Japanese  Library"  of  Messrs.  Cassell — 
so-called,  apparently,  from  the  designs  in 
water-color  on  the  covers,  which  vary  for  each 
volume.  The  first  peculiarity  that  strikes 
the  eye  is  that  they  are  printed  on  paper  so 
thin  as  to  require  to  be  doubled  in  order  that 
the  ink  may  not  show  through.  The  result  is 
that  the  volumes  are  perfectly  limp  and  may 
be  rolled  up  and  otherwise  maltreated  without 
suffering— an  advantage  for  travellers.  An¬ 
other  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  published  at 
a  net  price,  which  allows  no  margin  to  the 
discount  booksellers.  Some  dozen  voluinee 
have  alrea<ly  appeared  in  this  series,  among 
which  we  may  mention  "  Ivanboe,"  "  Oliver 
Ts’ist,”  “  Handy  Andy,"  and  "  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends. " 

Tax  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  now 
ready  for  issue  the  new  map  of  Palestine, 
upon  which  Mr.  George  .\rm8trong.  the  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  has  long  been  engaged.  It  is 
on  the  scale  of  three  eighths  of  an  inch  to  the 
mile  ;  and  it  takes  in  both  sides  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  extending  to  Baalbek  and  Damascus  in 
the  north,  and  to  Kadesh  Barnea  in  the  south. 
All  modern  names  are  in  black  ;  over  these 
are  printed  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha 
names  in  red,  and  New  Testament,  Josephus, 
and  Talmudic  names  in  blue,  thus  showing 
at  a  glance  all  the  identifications  of  sites  that 
have  been  ascertained.  A  companion  map, 
showing  the  elevations  by  raised  contour 
lines,  is  also  approaching  completion. 

"  We  are  asked  to  say,  *'  says  the  Alhenceum, 
“that  ‘The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,’  which 
we  lately  praised,  and  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  is  not  a  translation 
from  the  Dutch,  but  was  originally  written 
in  English  by  the  author,  a  Dutchman.  A 
number  of  journals,  both  in  England  and 
America,  have  asserted  the  contrary,  and  ‘  in 
consequence,’  the  author  writes  to  us,  ‘  I  am 
credited  with  a  literary  fame  in  my  own  coun¬ 
try  to  which  I  have  absolutely  no  claim.*  " 

Mzssits.  Lonomxn  a  Co.,  of  London,  have 
in  the  press  "  The  Letters  and  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  John  Henry  Newman  during  his  Life 
in  the  English  Cbnroh,  with  a  brief  Antobio- 


graphical  Memoir."  These  letters  have  been 
arranged  and  edited,  at  Cardinal  Newman’s 
request,  by  the  editor  of  the  letters  of  the  late 
Professor  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D. 

It  is  understood  that  Major  Barttelot’s 
diary  and  his  letters  written  to  his  family 
from  Africa  will  be  published  early  in  the 
autumn.  This  book  will  probably  throw 
fresh  light  on  a  portion  of  the  Stanley  expe¬ 
dition  not  yet  fully  explained. 

Messks.  Pebeeb  a  Co.,  of  Oxford,  conjointly 
with  the  Christian  Literature  Company,  of 
New  York,  are  publishing  by  subscription  a  new 
series  of  English  translations  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  writings  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr. 
Henry  Wace,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  and 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  of  New  York.  The  first 
volume,  "  Eusebius,’’  notwithstanding  some 
difficulties  causing  delay,  will  be  issued,  it  is 
expected,  immediately.  The  series  will  consist 
of  about  fourteen  volumes. 

Mb.  Edmtbd  Gosse  has  completed  his  life 
of  his  father,  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  and  it  will  be 
published  early  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  A  Co.,  of  London.  The  minute 
particulars  which  it  gives  of  social  life  in  the 
colony  of  Newfoundland,  where  the  natural¬ 
ist  resided  from  1827  to  1836,  will  have  a 
special  interest  at  this  moment,  when  public 
attention  is  so  much  concentrated  on  that 
island.  Mr.  Gosse’s  later  adventures  as  a 
farmer  in  Canadara  schoolmaster  in  Alabama, 
and  a  collecting  naturalist  in  Jamaica  may 
also  be  expected  to  attract  interest  by  their 
novelty.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  States  at  a  time  of  which  hardly  any 
other  record  describing  social  life  on  the  plan¬ 
tations  exists. 

The  late  Emperor  Friedrich,  says  the  Ttlg- 
licke  Rnniinckau,  made  a  large  collection  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Prussia,  for  whose  intellectual  gifts  he  had 
a  great  admiration,  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  biography  of  his  aunt.  There  is  a 
myth  in  Germany  that  this  princess,  who  was 
educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  became  a 
convert  to  Protestantism  on  her  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  was  in  secret  a  promoter 
of  her  earlier  belief.  The  late  Emperor  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  publication  of  her  letters  would 
definitely  put  an  end  to  this  popular  error. 
His  early  death  of  course  stopped  the  work, 
but  the  materials  remain  in  excellent  order, 
ready  for  a  capable  editor. 
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Trb  Riickert  festival,  which  was  to 

have  taken  place  at  his  native  town,  Schwein-  < 
fnrt,  on  May  IBth,  1888,  his  centenary  birth¬ 
day,  will  be  held  next  October.  The  Well- 
known  novelist  Felix  Dahn  will  recite,  on  the 
nn veiling  of  the  poet's  statue,  a  poem  written 
by  him  for  the  occasion. 

The  eminent  jurist  Professor  A.  von  Bal- 
merincq,  who  was  a  great  anthority  on  inter¬ 
national  law,  died  recently  at  Stuttgart  after 
a  sudden  illness.  Born  in  1822  at  Riga,  he 
made  for  himself  a  name  by  several  forensic 
works,  such  as  his  “  Systematik  des  Vnlker- 
rechts"  and  his  “  De  Natnra  Principiorum 
Juris  inter  Oentes  Positivi,"  and  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  appointed  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  at  Dorpat.  In  1875  he  settled  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  1882  he  was  appointed  sncces- 
sor  of  Bluntschli  at  Heidelberg  Whil|  at 
Dorpat  he  greatly  benefited  the  Baltic  prov¬ 
inces  by  his  efforts  for  their  material  welfare 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

The  Berlbxer  TagMaU  announces  a  recent 
discovery  by  Professor  Pozdneef,  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  at  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  This 
is  a  Manchu  manuscript  which  may  prove  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  Orientalists,  and 
which  he  declares  to  be  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  recently  discovered  inscription  at 
Corea.  The  manuscript,  which  numbers  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  leaves,  made  of  Chinese 
paper,  all  folly  covered  with  writing,  is  sivid 
to  have  been  acquired  by  the  great  French 
library,  in  some  unknown  way,  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

Oh  August  19th  at  Vik,  near  Vexid,  the 
Swedish  writer  Dr.  Peter  August  Gfidecke  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  had  been  rector  of  the 
College  of  Vexid  since  1880.  His  poems, 
novels,  dramas,  anc^  studies  were  numerous, 
and  he  was  a  careful  student  of  early  Scandi¬ 
navian  literature  and  life.  Godecke's  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Edda”  into  Swedish  is  a  classic. 
Per  Adolf  Ljnngbeig,  the  Church  historian  of 
the  Swedish  diocese  of  Vesteras,  died  at  his 
parsonage  of  By  on  the  15th  inst.,  aged  sev¬ 
enty-one. 

Hoint  MS.  fragments  of  Dante's  “  Divina 
Commedia"  have  been  fonnd  at  Sarzana  in 
two  parchment  rolls,  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Signor  De  Tomei,  a  notary. 
They  are  of  great  importance  as  they  belong  to 
one  of  the  first  copies  of  the  poem  ever  made. 
The  Biblioteca  Marciana  of  Venice  has  recently 
acquired  a  valuable  codex  of  the  “  Divina 
Commedia,’*  written  in  the  first  half  of  the 


fifteenth  century,  in  semi  Gothic  characters, 
and  with  marginal  notes  in  Latin  made  by 
the  same  hand.  The  ns.  belonged  to  the  rich 
library  of  the  Counts  Piloni  of  Bellnno. 

PaoFsssoB  I.  Guidi,  known  by  bis  essay  on 
the  legal  Coptic  mss.  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  just  published  in  Rome  some  funereal  He- 
brew  inscriptions  of  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  recently  fonnd  in  the  Traste- 
vere.  Several  of  the  names  therein  are  still 
represented  in  the  Israelite  community  of 
Rome. 

Ih  October  will  be  published  the  two  final 
volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky's  “  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  As  Mr.  Lecky 
announced  in  his  sixth  volume,  he  has  de¬ 
voted  the  concluding  portion  of  his  work  to  a 
careful  examination  of  one  of  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  and  contested  periods  of  Irish  history. 
The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  extension 
of  Irish  conspiracy  and  its  relations  with 
France,  the  rise  and  influence  of  the  Orange 
Association,  the  rebellion  of  1798,  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Union,  and  the  failure  of  the  measures 
of  Catholic  relief  which  Pitt  intended  to  be 
the  immediate  sequel  of  the  Union,  are  the 
chief  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  volumes. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  had  access  to  important  manu¬ 
script  materials — often  of  a  most  confidential 
character — which  no  previous  historian  bos 
used,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on 
some  portions  of  his  subject. 

Pbofessob  H.  Looemah,  of  Ghent,  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  hitherto  un¬ 
known  Anglo-Haxon  inscription  at  Brussels. 
In  the  cathedral  of  that  city  (8t.  Michel  et  8t. 
Gudnle),  there  is  preserved  among  the  sacred 
relics  a  cross  which  pnr|>orts  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  existing  pieces  of  the  Holy  Rood. 
This  cross  has  a  silver  rim,  and  also  silver 
ornamentation  on  its  back.  The  rim  bears 
an  inscription  in  Anglo-8axon,  recording  the 
names  of  two  brothers  who  caused  it  to  be 
made  for  the  soul's  rest  of  a  third.  On  the 
back  the  name  of  the  artist  is  given— “  Drah- 
mal  .  .  .  me  worhte."  Professor  Logeman 
proposes  to  publish  a  full  account  of  the 
cross  and  its  inscription  in  a  Belgian  periodi- 
oal. 

A  ctKCTLAB  was  handed  round  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  dn  Livre  at  Antwerp  by  an  American 
Hwedenborgian  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Engene  J. 
E.  Kchreck,  who  is  desirous  of  finding  a  lost 
book  of  Hwedenborg's,  containing  two  thon- 
and  numbered  paragraphs  on  Marriage.  The 
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HH.  is  not  in  the  possession  of  Swedenborg's 
heirs,  nor  is  it  known  what  has  become  of  it. 

A  coNTBiBUTOB  to  the  Alhenceum  gossips 
about  the  late  Cardinal  Newman  on  the  liter¬ 
ary  side  of  his  character.  The  great  cardinal 
had  been  from  early  youth  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Walter  Scott.  This  correspondent  says  : 

'*  In  later  years  he  lamented  when  he  saw 
Soott  put  aside  by  Oratory  schoolboys  in 
favor  of  writers  of  fiction  who  were  current, 
bat  will  never  be  classic.  He  delighted  in 
those  early  days  to  hear  Scott’s  poetry  read 
aloud  ;  nor  was  it  only  its  currency  that  com¬ 
mended  it  to  him.  On  snch  models  in  verse 
he  formed  himself,  admiring  Crabbe,  and  be¬ 
stowing  npon  Southey's  ‘  Thalaba  ’  a  feeling 
for  which  admiration  is  too  weak  a  term. 
Byron  he  easily  tolerated  as  a  poet.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  therefore,  of  poetical  poetry  he  was  not 
one  of  the  inner  worshippers  ;  and  althongh 
it  was  a  convenient  convention  for  those  who 
thought  Reason  and  Kome  the  two  incompati¬ 
ble  It's  to  say,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  once  did 
in  a  letter  to  Napier,  that  Newman  was  highly 
imaginative,  a  closer  oliservatiun  will  show 
that  it  was  precisely  in  imagination  and  in 
fancy  that  Cardinal  Newman's  limitations  as 
a  writer  are  fonnd  ;  that  in  these  departments 
the  mastery  in  contemporary  prose  is  with 
Mr.  Robert  Lonis  Stevenson.  Newman's  ab¬ 
sence  of  dramatic  fancy  accounts  for  bis  own 
failure  as  a  constructor  of  the  two  stories  be 
attempted,  not  for  art's  sake,  but  for  religion’s. 
The  deep  feeling  which  he  associates  with  re¬ 
ligious  doctrine  in  ‘  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ’ 
will  be  mistaken  for  imagination  only  by  those 
who  are  not  cognizant  of  Catholic  teaching 
and  of  the  depth  of  sincerity  with  which  New¬ 
man  held  it  The  verses  to  which  the  public 
has  given  the  title  of  '  Lead,  kindly  Light ' — 
correcting  the  author's  own  ouriously  inapt 
title  of  *  The  Pillar  of  Cloud  ’ — remain  a  great 
hymn  because  the  real  emotion  of  the  writer 
is  mysteriously  felt  iu  them,  despite  the  un¬ 
imaginative  use  of  moors  and  fens  and  crags 
and  torrent  rills  to  symbolize  spiritual  doubts  ; 
and  despite,  too,  the  reproach  the  writer 
offers  himself  and  the  good  daylight  by  accus¬ 
ing  himself  of  having  loved  the  *  garish  day,' 
though  be  is  praying  for  light,  and,  in  bis  last 
line,  anticipates  with  joy  the  dawn. 

“  But  each  man  must  speak  for  himself  in 
these  things  ;  and  I  am  just  brought  to  a 
Standstill  by  remembering,  to  my  confusion, 
that  Mr.  R.  H.  Hatton  places  *  Csllista  ’  at  the 
head  of  all  Cardinal  Newman’s  works — and 


this  because  of  its  ‘  marvellous  imagination.’ 
Ii  was  the  ‘  Apologia’  that  breathed  new  life 
into  George  Eliot.  The  old  sermons  of  Oxford 
days  are  treasured  as  incomparable  by  those 
who  are,  perhaps,  Anglicans  first  and  critics 
afterward.  Lord  Coleridge,  calling  ail  the 
works  of  Newman  as  witness,  de'ivers  judg. 
ment  on  him  as  the  greatest  modem  master  of 
style,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the 
whole  court  of  men  of  letters,  including  Mr. 
John  Morley.  It  was  ‘  The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius  ’  that  did  not  abandon  Gordon  at  Khar¬ 
toum." 


MISCELLANY. 

VtLLAOX  AufSHotrsEs. — If  God  should  ever 
grant  me  five  thousand  pounds,  which  I  may 
without  injustice  to  others  spend  in  a  lump 
during  my  own  lifetime,  I  hereby  promise  and 
vow  that  I  will  indulge  myself  to  the  extent 
of  the  aforesaid  five  thousand  pounds  in  giv¬ 
ing  shape  and  form  to  an  old  whim  or  dream. 

I  will  buy  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  in  it  I  will 
build  a  humble  row  of  five  little  houses,  each 
with  its  own  little  garden,  and  each  with  its 
own  liUle  patch  of  land.  There  shall  be  orna¬ 
mental  trees  planted,  and  there  shall  be  a  good 
fence  all  round,  and  there  shall  be  a  frontage 
to  the  road,  and  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
well  of  water,  and  there  shall  be  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  drainage.  To  the  occupants  of  each 
house  there  shall  be  allowed  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  there  shall  bo  a  surplus  income  set 
apart  for  repairs  and  contingencies.  There 
shall  be  a  board — or  a  bench— of  governors, 
or  managers,  or  trastees,  to  whom  the  over¬ 
sight  or  management  of  the  said  houses  shall 
be  entrusted,  who  shall  be  tied  and  bound  by 
as  few  hard  and  fast  rales  as  possible,  consist¬ 
ent  with  provid.ng  for  the  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  requirements  of  health,  decency,  and 
cleanliness.  The  area  from  which  the  gover¬ 
nors  shall  be  chosen  shall  be  wider  than  any 
single  parish,  and  so  shall  the  area  be  from 
which  the  inmates  of  the  houses  may  be 
elected,  and  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to 
claim  priority  of  election  over  anyone  else. 
As  I  will  allow  of  no  disqualification  for  ad¬ 
mission  except  such  as  the  managers  may  from 
time  to  time  lay  down  for  their  own  guid¬ 
ance,  so  I  will  allow  no  one  to  be  irremovable 
from  his  or  her  house  in  cases  where  it  shall 
seem  necessary  for  the  managers  to  exercise 
their  right  and  power  of  dismissal.  I  will  set 
down  my  houses  at  least  three  miles  from  any 
market  town,  and,  if  it  may  be  so,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  parish 
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chnrch,  whither  the  old  folk  may  resort  if  and 
when  they  can  and  are  so  disposed.  When  I 
think  of  my  model  almshonses— as  I  often  do 
— I  really  quite  enry  those  dear  old  people 
hobbling  in  and  ont  of  one  another's  houses, 
and  gossiping,  and  peeping,  and  sunning 
themselves,  and  telling  stories  —  dreadful 
stories— and  squabbling  to  their  hearts'  con¬ 
tent  ;  of  course  they  will— and  be  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  happier  for  their  little  tiffs.  And  then 
I  think,  too,  of  other  scenes  ;  of  how  the  light 
will  fade  and  fade  in  the  old  eyes,  and  of  the 
peaceful  sleep  in  which  the  spirit  will  return 
to  God  who  gave  it,  and  the  little  house  left 
empty  for  awhile  till  it  is  made  sweet  and 
neat  and  smiling  for  the  next  comer.  And  I 
cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  as  I  think  of  all 
this  and  a  gieat  deal  more,  “  Oh,  my  dear  old 
Biddy  !  we’ll  always  do  what  we  can  for  you 
in  our  small  way  :  we  will  try  and  smooth 
your  pillow,  and  come  and  speak  of  the  great 
hope,  and  make  the  best  of  what  we  have  for 
yon,  and  you  won't  doubt  ns  ?  But  I  wish — 
yes,  I  do  so  very  much  wish— you  were  in  an 
almshouse  such  as  we  talk  of  and  dream  of 
sometimes.  8neh  a  one  as  should  notJtm  very 
far  off,  you  know,  where  we  could  come  and 
look  at  you,  as  we  do  now,  and  have  our  little 
talks  and  little  secret  communings,  but  a  little 
home  that  might  be  just  a  trifle  more  bright 
and  smiling  than  the  oue  we  wot  of  now, 
Biddy  f’ — /few.  Dr.  Jeasopp,  in  th$  “  A'inefeenfA 
Century.” 

Tbx  Mabch  or  Cholzba.  —  When  some 
months  ago  the  Turkish  authorities  asserted 
the  extinction  or  non-existence  of  cholera  in 
Syria,  while  Russian  consular  agents  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  still  hovering  about  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  and  Ottoman  empires, 
we  expressed  our  conviction  that  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  epidemic  was  merely  what 
might  be  expected  at  that  season,  and  that  it 
would  reappear  with  the  return  of  spring. 
And  so  it  is  ;  cholera  is  reported  now  as  hav¬ 
ing  broken  ont  on  the  Imperial  domains  of 
Djedil  and  in  the  village  of  Bellek,  near  Bag¬ 
dad,  where  six  persons  have  died  out  of  thir¬ 
teen  attacked.  Bagdad  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  epidemic  last  year,  whence  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  river  boats,  tar  up  the  Tigris.  We 
believe  that  the  Foreign  Office  received  in¬ 
formation  of  its  occurrence  as  far  north  as 
Diabekr  and  Erzeronm,  though  in  the  latter 
case  it  was  more  probably  conveyed  by  road 
from  Tabruz.  But,  though  it  may  thus  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  receded,  such  a  phenomenon 


would  be  without  precedent.  When,  in  1847, 
if  seemed  to  invade  India  from  Turkestan, 
or,  in  1865,  it  appeared  in  Armenia  after  it 
had  ravaged  Constantinople  and  Kalonki,  it 
was  not  retreating  but  performing  a  flank 
movement,  and  doubling  on  its  own  advance, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  spread  of  influenza  to 
India  aud  Australia  after  it  had  overrun  all 
Europe.  Cholera  requires  human  intercourse 
for  its  conveyance,  certain  meteorological  and 
local  conditions  for  its  development,  and  the 
ingestion  of  specifically  infected  water,  etc., 
for  its  communication.  Thus,  while  it  will 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  fortnight,  it  marches 
by  slow  stages  through  lands  where  railways 
are  still  unknown,  retiring  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  when  traffic  and  travel  are  suspended,  to 
reopen  the  campaign  with  the  return  of  warm 
weather,  which  is  naturally  earlier  in  the 
south  and  the  plains  than  in  northern  or 
mountainous  regions.  In  the  winter  of 
1846-4?  it  had  reached  precisely  the  same 
points  as  it  did  last  autumn,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  withdrew  for  a  time  to  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  recrossing  the 
mountains  and  plateau  of  Armenia  in  the 
spring,  reaching  Astrakhan  and  Jagauony  in 
July,  and  Moscow  and  Ht.  Petersburg  in 
September,  when,  with  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter,  It  disappeared  only  to  break  ont  with  re¬ 
newed  intensity,  and,  as  it  had  travelled  with 
tenfold  greater  rapidity  along  the  good  mili¬ 
tary  roads  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  cap¬ 
itals  than  it  had  previously  done  through 
Persia,  so  when  once  it  touched  the  margin  of 
the  restless  life  and  commercial  activity  of 
Europe  it  was  drawn  into  fhe  vortex,  and 
there  was  not  a  country  or  large  town  but  had 
been  invaded  before  the  summer  was  over. 
If  we  may  venture  to  prophesy,  we  would  say 
that  it  will  not  proceed  farther  up  the  Tigris 
Valley,  but,  travelling  by  the  Euphrates,  will 
be  next  heard  of  at  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  Bey- 
rout,  and  it  will  enter  Egypt  vUt  Yeddah  and 
Suez,  and  then  leave  Alexandria  tor  the  Lev¬ 
antine  and  Mediterranean  ports.  From  Ta- 
bmz  it  will  take  the  route  it'd  Erzeroum  and 
Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  by 
Baku,  Tiflis,  Derbent,  and  Astrakhan  over 
Russia. — British  Jfedieal  Journal. 

CoFFiintD,  Btrr  wot  Bcbied.  —  There  are 
other  matters  connected  with  the  disposal  of 
the  dead  besides  the  mere  method  of  disin¬ 
tegration  which  may  well  engage  the  attention 
of  reformers.  Among  these  is  the  privilege 
allowed  to  undertaken,  and  occasionally  ex* 
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ercised  bj  them,  of  removing  to  their  own 
eetabliehmenU  bodies  intended  for  burial. 
However  convenient,  this  custom  is  not  free 
from  serious  objection  on  sanitary  grounds, 
as  must  be  evident  from  the  history  of  a  case 
lately  investigated  by  Mr.  Hicks.  The  body 
of  an  infant,  after  examination  by  the  coro¬ 
ner,  was  duly  certified,  and  removed  by  an 
undertaker  in  a  coffin  to  bis  shop  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  burial.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
certificate  was  mislaid  or  in  some  way  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  could  not  be  found.  Hurial 
was  postponed  from  day  to  day  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  the  lost  paper  till  nearly  a  month 
had  elapsed.  Filially,  application  had  to  be 
made  for  a  second  certificate,  which  again  en¬ 
tailed  a  fresh  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  identi¬ 
fication,  and  this  at  a  time  when  putrefaction 
was  far  advanced.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  coroner  commented  strongly  on  the 
incident,  and  proposed  in  future  to  forbid  the 
removal  of  bodies  from  the  mortuary  before 
the  day  of  burial.  This,  indeed,  is  the  most 
natural  and  effectual  mode  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  such  obvious  neglect  of  health 
and  decency  as  distinguished  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  prohibition  suggested  could  injure 
no  one,  since  the  liberty  of  removal  allowed 
to  undertakers  is  but  little  used,  and  is  by  no 
means  necessary. — Lanctt. 

Tbk  Cocknxt  Lanuusob. — The  speech  of 
Londoners,  who  are  Londoners  and  nothing 
else,  whose  bones,  which  will  never  be  old, 
were  made  in  London,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  philologist.  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
call  the  author  of  “  Tbenks  Awflly  ”  (Field  A 
Tuer)  a  phenologist,  for  it  is  pronunciation, 
not  words  and  idioms,  that  be  studies.  He 
is  not  himself  a  purist,  though  perhaps  he  is 
one  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  young  peers  ;  for 
he  says  about  his  sketches  that  he  '*  has  often 
wished  the  beastly  things  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.”  They  are  what  he  calls  them  ;  for  they 
are  hideous  illustrations  of  stupidity,  cruelty, 
narrowness,  and  other  vices  which  come 
naturally  to  idlers  in  an  ugly  and  endless 
town.  The  typical  Cockney  of  the  sketches  is 
a  cowardly  and  brutal  young  ruffian,  by  no 
means  always  of  the  poorest  class.  Of  youth 
he  has  nothing  but  the  callousness  and  the 
love  of  fun,  and  his  fun  invariably  takes  the 
shape  of  hurting  some  inoffensive  beast  or 
person.  His  idea  of  sport  in  literature  is  an 
account  of  a  rough-and-tumble  prize  fight ; 
his  diversion  in  practice  is  pushing  people 
about  in  the  street.  Youth  must  have  some 


indulgence  of  the  hunting  instinct,  and  this 
young  man,  like  many  others  of  better  educa¬ 
tion,  hunts  oats.  What  else  can  be  pursue  in 
London  ?  How  he  lives  is  a  mystery,  though 
the  mystery  is  partly  explained  by  one  of  the 
characters.  He  does  not  beg,  for  be  has 
neither  the  right  physiognomy  nor  the  profes¬ 
sional  appeal.  He  rather  despises  beggars, 
though  their  business  is  good,  because  they 
have  neither  the  energy  to  work,  the  pluck  to 
steal,  nor  the  ingenuity  to  devise  “  sells  ”  and 
swindles.  Of  these  swindles  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  one,  in  which  he  gives  himself  a 
ridiculous  part.  He  meets  a  midshipman  in 
the  Metropolitan  Hallway.  The  midshipman 
has  been  on  an  old  Libdinian  spree,  and  talks 
like  this  :  *'  I'd  a  lev  lay  watch  the  ether  dy, 
a  present  from  the  guvner,  sawlid  gowld 
chronometer,  with  about  'arf  a  dezzen  little 
fices  which  towld  joo  all  sorts  er  things,”  and 
so  forth.  Shrely  no  sane  person  could  believe 
in  a  midshipman  whose  speech  so  readily  be¬ 
wrayed  him  ;  but  the  author  believes,  tiuys  his 
pawn-tickets,  and,  of  course,  is  swindled.  The 
watch  is  of  pinchbeck,  the  rings  are  paste. 
A  citizen  who  can  credit  a  naval  officer  of  this 
description  is  born  to  be  a  victim.  Another 
‘‘lay”  is  to  pretend  gratitude  for  a  loan  to 
yourself.  As  a  poor  newspaper  boy,  you  de¬ 
posit  a  cheap  chair  of  Austrian  make  as  a 
specimen  of  your  own  skill  in  carpentry,  and 
yon  raise  a  large  loan  on  the  evidence  of  your 
industry  and  gratitude,  A  much  more  inno¬ 
cent,  and  even  touching,  artifice  is  to  gather 
shells  from  the  new  gravel  in  Kensington  Crar- 
dens,  and  present  them  to  children  accom¬ 
panied  by  tender- hearted  mothers.  “  Lor 
blesh  yon,  there's  undids  o’  wize  nv  earning  a 
livin’  in  the  streets.”  Here  we  find  a  trace 
of  euphony.  You  say  “  o’  ”  for  ”  of  ”  before 
a  consonant,  “  uv  ’  for  ‘‘  of  ”  before  a  vowel, 
to  avoid  the  elision. 

Laziness,  that  great  cause  of  phonetic  de¬ 
cay,  is  the  chief  element  in  making  the  Cock¬ 
ney  dialect.  To  drop  ‘‘  r’s,”  and  ‘‘  h’s,”  and 
“g's”  at  the  end  of  the  participle  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  town,  or  one  set  of  society. 
Alcibiades,  as  we  know,  was  too  languid  to 
sound  his  ‘‘  r’s,”  and  substituted  ”  I’s.”  The 
ancient  ”  w  ”  for  “  r  ”  has  gone  out  since  the 
Crimean  War  ;  but  the  “  g  ”  is  dropped  in 
participles — as  ‘‘  shootin’,”  “  rowin’,”  and  so 
on — by  persons  ambitions  of  fashion.  The 
other  Cockney  peculiarity  is  said  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Essex  dialect ;  it  consists  in  a 
whine,  and  in  substituting  the  sharpest  possi¬ 
ble  vowel  sound  for  the  right  one.  They 
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all  use  “  ei  ”  for  the  sharp  “  a" — as  in  "  pei- 
per.”  No  newsboy,  like  the  boy  in  Dickens, 
relieves  the  monotony  of  his  labors  by  al¬ 
ternating  Paper,  pepper,  piper,  popper,  and 
popper.  They  invariably  say  “  piper,”  but 
if  you  ask  them  for  the  “  piper,”  by  way 
of  being  intelligible,  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  >V'hen  yon  cross  the  Border  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed  as  far  as  Perth,  they  do 
not  say  ‘‘  nes  s,”  but  ”  nllse  ”  paper.  Cock¬ 
neys  make  ”  month  ”  into  “  month,”  ”  lady” 
into  ”  lydee,”  “once”  into  “  wence,*’ “  oh” 
into  ”  ow,”  where  the  whine  of  the  dialect  is 
Tery  audible,  but  we  do  not  think  that  they 
turn  ”  you"  into  “  joo.”  The  spelling  of 
school-children  proves  that  they  pronounce 
“nice”  as  “  nicet.”  By  attending  to  these 
simple  principles,  and  by  cutting  all  words, 
in  every  possible  way,  anyone  may  become  an 
expert  in  the  lingo  of  Cockneydom.  Probably 
the  whine  and  the  vowels  are  reiflly  old,  and 
part,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  local  dialect.  They 
are  extremely  catching,  in  children  who  bear 
a  good  deal  of  the  talk  of  the  streets,  and. 
with  the  instinct  of  childhood,  imitate  every 
trick  that  least  deserves  imitation. 

A  more  interesting  study  than  that  of  Cock¬ 
ney  accent  would  be  Cockney  language.  This 
our  author  has,  on  second  thoughts,  declined 
to  write  about.  Whence  come  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  slang  terms  which  readers  of  some  more 
or  less  sporting  papers  pick  up  7  Why  do  we 
bear  of  ”  tarts”  and  of  the  ”  oof-bird,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  dull  and  disreputable 
drivel  ?  It  seems  to  be  bom  of  mixed  Kemitio 
parentage  in  Houndsditch,  and  to  well  up  in 
music-halls  and  minor  theatres,  whence  it 
reaches  the  restaurants  in  the  Strand  and  in¬ 
vades  the  Universities  and  military  messes. 
This  urgot  can  hardly  be  called  popular,  and 
is  as  alien  to  the  artisan  as  to  the  wife  of  the 
rural  dean.  It  ia  believed  to  be  accepted  as 
a  symptom  of  humor  and  of  worldly  wisdom. 
The  slang  ”  is  always  changing,  and  changing 
for  the  worse,”  says  our  author,  who  gives 
none  of  it  in  his  Cockney  conversations. 
They  are  really  hard  reading  in  the  original, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  translation.  The 
Cockney  character,  as  here  set  forth,  is  de- 
cidedly  decadent,  and  testifies  to  the  closing 
of  an  age.  People  cannot  live  forever  on  the 
pavement,  with  no  views,  except  views  of  very 
ugly  bricks,  without  becoming  as  degenerate 
in  taste  as  in  constitution.  The  nature  of 
things  is  against  it,  and  will  somehow  and 
some  day  end  it,  with  the  ending  of  that 
brief-lived  world  which  steam -machinery  and 
electricity  have  brought  to  be.  The  present 


and  future  of  Cocaigne  are  gloomy  subjects, 
and  may  be  wished,  with  the  author's  ”  beast¬ 
ly  things,”  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Kea. 
And,  by  the  way,  what  a  lively  place  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Red  Sea  must  be,  and  bow  mixed 
the  spiritual  company  which  has  been  laid 
there  since  Pharaoh's  time  !  —  Saturday  lie- 
view. 

How  THX  Jewish  Sabbath  sBomn  be  Kept. 
— In  our  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  we,  for 
ourselves  and  our  children,  have  to  keep  three 
objects  in  view.  First,  we  desire  to  devote  a 
portion  of  it  to  religions  duties  and  to  make  it 
an  aid  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  ;  secondly,  we  wish  to  set  the  day  apart 
and  create  a  distinction  between  it  and  others  ; 
and,  thirdly,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  make  it 
a  day,  not  only  of  rest,  but  also  of  happiness. 
The  generally  prohibited  occupations  may  be 
briefiy  catalogued  as  including  all  forms  of 
manual  occupation,  such  as  writing,  drawing, 
or  needlework,  all  nding  or  driving,  and  all 
such  amusements  as  theatres  and  dances.  To 
these  universal  custom  has  added  games  of 
chance,  such  os  cards,  and  almost  equally  uni¬ 
versally  the  use  of  musical  instruments.  Cus¬ 
tom  has  also  to  a  considerable  extent  vetoed 
outdoor  amusements,  such  as  cricket  and 
other  athletic  sports.  Personally  I  much  re¬ 
gret  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  I  think 
tlM^e  is  so  much  to  be  said  against  their  ex¬ 
clusion,  that  I  cannot  bnt  hope  that  a  change 
will  erelong  be  made  in  this  particular.  One 
additional  word  as  to  not  writing  on  Saturday, 
which  many  nowadays  consider  i^u  unneces¬ 
sary  and  undesirable  restriction.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  which  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
see  withdrawn,  inasmuch  as  writing  on  the 
Sabbath  tends  to  lessen  the  difference  between 
that  and  other  days.  If  we  once  begin  it  on 
the  Sabbath  it  is  most  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  and  say,  this  letter  is  for  pleasure,  that 
for  business,  this  piece  of  writing  is  an  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  a  labor.  I  therefore  think  it  right 
to  refrain  from  writing  on  Saturday,  and  to 
cause  our  children  to  refrain  from  it  likewise. 
Books  of  all  kinds,  walks,  many  indoor  and 
some  outdoor  games  and  sports,  and  the  social 
and  family  intercourse,  which  has  always  been 
considered  especially  appropriate  to  Sabbath 
afternoons,  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  the 
day  enjoyable.  It  is  much  more  necessary 
for  ns  to  fence  round  our  Sabbath  and  other 
ceremonial  institutions  with  careful  observ¬ 
ances  than  it  is  for  those  whose  day  of  rest  is 
that  of  the  whole  country.— Mrs.  Henry  Lucaa, 
in  the  ”  Jewish  (^uartmriif  Beview.'  ’ 
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UjlderWear. 


THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

llBgle  Ca«*,  Ho.  STD.IKI 

Doakle  C«m,  •*  S,  .  -  -  •  -  8S.OO 

New  Special,  ms,....  100,00 

For  aecoant  of  tpeed  oobImU  and  elteolan,  addraas 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITINQ  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  COIIR. 

Inaek  Ofleta :  S3T  Broadway,  New,Tork, 

14  West  4tli  Street,  ClarlBBatl,0« 
1008  Arela  Itreet,  Phlladelpkla. 

ENGUSH  FACTORY,  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND. 


Emdorttd  and  commtndtd  by  best  ksunsm 
Physicians  »f  the  country.  ••Xieo-folA 
throuffhout,  tAereSjr  ereating  an  tnter-air 
apace,**  aehieh  affords  complmte  protection 
from  draughts  or  sudden  chills,  toarmcr, 
softer,  with  no  irritation  to  the  skin,  more 
elastic,  better  fitting  and  with  less  weight 
than  single  fabric  underwear.  Manufac¬ 
tured  from  finest  selected  and  hand-sorted 
Australian  Lamb' s  IVool.  Adapted  for  wear 
to  Men,  Ladies  and  Children,  and  surpassing 
in  protection  to  the  person — comfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  wearer — any  goods  heretofore 
offered  to  the  public.  Soli  by  leading  mer¬ 
chants  in  all  principal  cities.  Illustrated 
catalogue  mailed  free  on  application  to 
HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO.. TROY,  N  V. 


Stains  and  streaky  paint  remind  ns 
hummer’s  past,  and  cones  the  time 

When  house^cleaninscaresshouldbindns 
We  above  them  rise  sublime  I 

For  Satolio  can  banish 
In  a  twinkling,  stains  from  sight ; 

And  our  neighlwr  sees  them  vanish, 

Feels  her  heart  again  grow  lighL 

What  one  woman  does,  another 
With  Sapolio  can  do  I 

Saving  strength,  then,  wife  and  mother 
Keep  its  magic  aid  in  view. 


-Sfe  ^APOLIO  has  no  equal  for  all  clean- 
ing  purposes  (except  in  the  laun- 
W dry).  It  will  clean  paint,  make  oilcloths  bright 
f  and  give  the  floors,  tables  and  shelves  a  new 
appearance.  It  will  take  the  g^rease  off  the 
dishes  and  off  the  pots  and  pans.  You  can  scour 
the  knives  with  it  and  make  the  tins  shine  brightly. 
The  wash  basin,  the  bath  tub,  even  the  greasy 
kitchen  sink  will  be  as  clean  as  a  new  pin  if  you 
use  Sapolio. . 

Bew’arc  of  Iiiutatioi^s. 


I- 
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Weak 


Strong 
.  Arms 


Arms 


\  f  1/  '  I  /on  the  same  ^  \  \ 

J  ^  level  when  you  /  v] 

wash  with  Pearline. 

/  The  w'oman  who  is  strong  can  keep  her  strength 
for  something  else  ;  the  woman  who  is  weak  will  feel  that  she  is  strong. 
It  isn’t  the  woman  that  does  the  work — it’s  PEARLINE. 

So  it  is  with  the  clothes.  They  needn’t  be  strong.  The  finest 
things  fare  as  well  as  the  coarsest.  They  all  last  longer,  for  they’re 
saved  the  rubbing  that  wears  them  out.  Work  was  never  so  easy — 
never  so  well  done.  And  safe,  too.  Nothing  that  is  washable  was 
ever  hurt  by  Pearline.  If  it  were  otherwise — do  you  think  we  would 
tontinue  to  sell  enough  Pearline  yearly  to  supply  every  family  in  the 
land  with  several  packages. 

Peddler*  and  some  anscmpoloat  grocers  will  tell  yon,  **  this  is  as  good  as  ” 
I  \A/  yk  §  or  “the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — Pearline  is  nerer  peddled. 

V  ▼  CA>X  _  il* _  JAMBS  PYLE.  New  York. 


EMPIRE  WRINGER! 


Inrested  to  yield  a  pres¬ 
ent  income  of  frome  per 
eras  te  8  per  eeat  with 
one  kalf  tke  preBte. 


’ARMEN' 


MONEY 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


Poput.ATioii  or  THx  Orut  Girm. — The 
following  is  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  this  country,  according  to  the  late  census, 
and  also  the  popolation  of  some  of  the  largest 
foreign  cities  :  New  York,  1,627.227  ;  Chicago, 
1,066,000;  Philadelphia,  1,040,499  ;  Brook¬ 
lyn,  806,583  ;  Baltimore,  432,095  ;  St.  Lonis, 
430,000  ;  Boston,  417,720  ;  Cincinnati,  315,- 

000  ;  San  Francisco, - ;  Pittsbnrg,  250,* 

000;  Buffalo,  250,000;  Clereland,  248,000; 
New  Orleans,  246,000  ;  Milwaukee,  2.35,000  ; 
Washington,  228,160  ;  Newark, - ;  Min¬ 

neapolis,  185,000  ;  Lonisrille,  180,000  ;  Jersey 

City,  - ;  St.  Paul,  130,600.  London, 

4.351,738  ;  Paris,  2,260,945  ;  Berlin,  1.489,672  ; 
Tienna,  811,434  ;  Tokio,  1,519,781  ;  Pekin 
(estimated),  1,000,000. 

Ths  TaaDmoNAi.  Bootblsck  VainsRiMo. — 
One  of  the  featnree  of  life  in  New  York  City 
that  is  rapidly  disappearing,  if  not  already 
practically  extinct,  is  the  grimy  little  boot- 
black  of  former  times.  This  ragged  waif,  who 
has  furnished  the  theme  for  so  many  songs 
and  stories,  oomic  and  pathetic,  is  a  rare  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  streets  of  New  York  nowadays. 
Like  so  many  other  picturesque  things  of  the 
past,  he  has  been  swept  away  by  the  on-rolling 
ware  of  cirilisation.  He  is  one  of  the  innn- 
merable  rictims  of  the  prerailing  tendency  to 
trusts  and  **  oombines.”  His  little  nail- 
studded  box,  slung  orer  the  shoulder  by  a 
strap,  with  its  contents  of  blacking-box,  two 
or  three  well-worn  brushes,  and  the  bit  of  car¬ 
pet  to  kneel  on,  is  fast  becoming  a  memory 
only.  It  has  been  snooeeded  by  the  chair 
perched  on  a  high  goods-box,  with  the  soft 
cushion  for  the  customer,  and  the  iron  foot¬ 
rests,  that  occupy  nearly  erery  comer  down¬ 
town.  A  lusty  Italian  who  looks  as  if  he  might 
hare  been  run  out  of  Bicily  for  too  “  per- 
nicions  actirity”  as  a  bandit,  presides  orer 
the  chair  and  is  the  commonplace  and  eril- 
looking  successor  of  the  bootblack  of  old 
times.  The  latter  was  accustomed  to  wander 
orer  the  city,  free  as  the  air,  catching  a 
**  shine”  wbererer  he  found  one.  The 
Sicilian  ex-bandit  pays  from  $5  to  $25  a 


month  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  his  chair 
in  a  good  place  to  catch  custom— pays  it  to 
the  man  before  whose  door  be  establishes 
himself.  Little  by  little  these  bootblscking 
chairs  are  falling  into  the  hands  of  Italian 
speculators,  who  bring  old  men  and  lads  from 
Italy  to  do  the  work,  paying  them  $3,  $4,  $5, 
nerer  orer  $6,  a  week.  These  people  earn 
for  their  employers  $4  and  $5  a  day  on  an 
arerage.  Not  only  bare  these  speculators 
taken  possession  of  this  profitable  field  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  they 
hare  leased  the  pririlege  of  blacking  boots  on 
ferryboats  that  ply  the  waters  about  the  city. 
The  Pennsylrania  Railroad  leases  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  blacking  boots  on  its  ferryboats  for 
$2,000  a  year.  It  is  said  that  the  Italian  who 
has  the  pririlege  clears  $10,000  a  year  on  the 
labor  of  the  buys  on  the  boats. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  FORTUNE. 
(from  The  London  Oiobe.) 

Panicx  BransBcx  is  one  of  the  largest  land- 
owners  in  Pmssia,  and  is  a  descendant  of  a 
noble  family  of  Brandebnrg,  who  owned  large 
hereditary  estates.  The  grants  which  bare 
been  made  to  him  from  time  to  time  consti¬ 
tute  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  His  estate  of 
Varzin  was  purchased  by  him  in  1866  with  the 
£60,000  allotted  to  him  after  the  Anstro-Prns- 
sian  War.  Adjacent  to  it  he  owns  a  distillery, 
where  spirit  is  manufactured  entirely  from 
potatoes  grown  on  bis  land.  The  profits  from 
this  industry  are  estimated  at  £3,000  per  an¬ 
num.  At  Schoenhansen,  another  of  his  es¬ 
tates,  be  has  a  large  cattle-breeding  farm  and 
numerous  flocks  of  geese,  producing  together 
a  yearly  income  of  not  less  than  from  £3,500 
to  £4,000.  Was  there  erer,  may  we  ask,  in 
Prince  Bismarck's  mind,  any  hidden  satire 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
master  of  so  many  geese  ?  After  the  Franco- 
Pmssian  War,  in  1871,  the  Emperor  William 
allotted  to  him  from  the  indemnity  paid  by 
France  the  sum  of  £160,000,  with  a  portion  of 
which  he  purchased  the  domain  of  Freid- 
richsmhe.  Here  he  has  established  extensive 
saw-mills,  where  the  wood — all  grown  in 


Publisher's  Department 


Siicben-Wald,  an  extensive  forest  given  to  him  The  clnb-honse  on  the  blnff,  with  boat  and 
bj  Emperor  William — is  cat  np  and  forwarded  boat  honses  below  it  on  the  beach,  will  Be  an 
to  Hambnrg  for  shipbuilding  pnrpoaes.  The  attractive  feature,  and  will  lead  many  to  take 
profit  derived  from  this  industry  is  another  shares  in  the  project.  ,  The  company  has 
important  item  in  the  ex  Chancellor's  income,  secured  riparian  rights,  so  that  nothing  stands 
and  is  probably  not  leas  than  £7,000  a  year,  in  the  way  of  making  aquatics  a  prominent 
He  has  also  a  yeast  factory  at  or  near  Stadt*  feature  of  the  scheme.  The  terms  on  which 
Hanover,  which  yields  him  an  annual  income  the  company  is  organized  are  that  each  person 
of  £4,000.  In  addition  to  these  sooroes  of  in  vesting  $2, 000  becomes  a  partner  and  twelfth 
revenue.  Prince  Bismarck  is  credited  with  owner,  besides  having  his  own  lot  and  an  nn- 
having  a  financial  interest  in  a  brewery,  a  incumbered  deed  to  it.  Like  any  other  club, 
paper  factory,  and  other  industrial  ooncems.  no  one  is  admitted  who  is  not  congenial  to 
His  jewels,  pictures,  plate,  etc.,  are  said  to  every  member  of  the  orgauization,  aud  no 
represent  a  value  not  far  short  of  £100,000.  member  can  sell  his  property  to  a  peison  not 
The  jewels  are  deposited  at  the  Beichsbank,  unanimously  favored  by  the  company, 
and  his  available  cash  at  Bleichroder's.  Now, 

if  we  take  the  items  specified,  and  add  to  the  Th*  RasuLT  or  too  mtch  Cumwimo.  — Not  a 
amount  they  represent  other  items  of  income  story  comes  to  hand  from  a  village  not  far 
derived  from  his  smaller  trading  operations,  from  the  town  of  Beaune,  in  the  sunny  prov- 
Prinoe  Bismarck's  average  net  income  cannot  ince  of  Burgundy.  The  favorite  pastor  of  the 
fall  far  short  of  £35,000  per  annum,  by  no  parish  was  a  round,  jovial-faced  little  abbe, 
means  a  small  revenue  when  we  take  into  con-  who  enjoyed  a  good  glass  of  wine  ;  and  so,  as 
sideration  the  average  run  of  fortunes  in  »  surprise,  the  villagers,  who  were  mostly 
Prussia.  small  vintage  owners,  agreed  to  give  him  a 

pleasant  surprise  by  filling  a  wine  tun  that 
A  Co-oPKRATiva  ComcuimT. — W.  W.  Catlin,  was  lying  empty  in  his  back  yard,  and  pre- 

of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  J.  W.  Howell,  of  the  senting  it  to  him  on  his  birthday.  Each  man 

firm  of  Norton,  Burley  Sc  Howell,  and  £.  L.  was  to  bring  bis  share  of  wine,  and  pour  it 

Brooks,  of  the  firm  of  R.  8.  Hobbs  A  Co.,  are  into  the  cask  quietly  at  night.  The  next 
at  the  head  of  a  plan  which  embraces  a  oo-  morning  the  cask  was  decorated  with  wTeaths 

operative  community  to  be  established  be-  and  flowers.  All  the  friends  assembled,  and 

tween  Sheridan  Road  and  the  Lake  Shore  in  the  leader  presented  the  full  decorated  cask 
the  northern  part  of  Evanston.  The  settle-  of  red  wine,  good  sound  Burgundy,  though  of 
ment  will  comprise  twelve  handsome  homes  no  special  brand,  to  the  delighted  abb4. 
each  60x125  feet  lots,  ranged  around  a  central  Olasaes  were  brought,  and  with  cries  of  “  Vive 
lawn  or  court,  at  one  end  of  which,  on  the  M'sien  I'Abb^  T’  all  stood  round  to  drink  his 
edge  of  a  blnff,  a  club-house  will  be  erected,  health  ;  bis  old  housekeeper  turned  the  tap. 
All  twelve  houses,  besides  the  club-house,  will  and  drew  out  the  first  glass,  but,  miracle  of 
be  lighted  and  heated  from  one  central  plant,  miracles,  the  wine  bad  become  pure  white 
In  this  latter  building  will  also  be  a  complete  water  !  Each  cunning  peasant  had  thought 
central  kitchen  and  laundry  which  will  supply  his  share  of  water  would  not  be  noticed  among 
the  needs  of  the  twelve  families  who  will  form  the  other  wine,  but  their  unanimity  bad 
the  community.  The  company  intends  to  worked  a  miracle  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
save  money  and  increase  comfort  in  many  “  M'sien  TAbbe.” 
ways.  By  purchasing  four  acres  of  land  in  a 

lump  the  cost  of  each  lot  will  be  materially  Pxtxb's  Pxmcx. — During  last  year  Austria 
lessened.  Again,  as  all  twelve  honses  will  be  contributed  £16,000  to  Peter's  Pence  ;  Italy 
built  at  once  the  contractor  will  naturally  fig-  and  France,  £14,000  each  ;  South  America, 
ure  close,  and  bid  as  low  as  possible,  and  £12,400  ;  North  America,  £11,500  ;  Spain, 
when  everything  is  in  running  order,  two  or  £8000  ;  North  Germany,  £7200  ;  Portugal, 
three  hired  men  are  to  do  the  necessary  work  £6000  ;  Ireland,  £5200  ;  Belgium,  £42,000  ; 
on  the  premises,  and  two  or  three  experienced  Asia,  £4000  ;  Ronmania,  £4000  ;  Great  Britain, 
cooks  with  unskilled  assistants  will  attend  to  £3800  ;  Africa,  £3600  ;  Poland,  £3400  ;  Ans- 
tbe  cooking  of  the  community.  Even  a  greater  tralia,  £3400  ;  Switzerland,  £2200,  and  Russia, 
saving  is  anticipated  in  the  laundry.  £1600. 
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HALF-HOUR  SERIES. 


JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  pumorous  Authors. 

(Just  Issued.)  Selected  and  arranged  by  Charlks  Morris.  In  four  volutues. 
rimo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  $6.00.  Half  inoroooo.  $10.00.  Three-quarters  calf. 
$13.00. 

This  work,  uniform  with  the  following,  embracee  tome  of  the  choiceit  writings  of 
the  best  American,  English,  and  foreign  humorists. 

Palf-Pours  with  the  pest  American  Authors. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charlrs  Mor¬ 
ris.  Uomplete  in  four  crown  8vo  vol¬ 
umes.  Cloth.  $6.00.  Half  morocco. 

$10.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $13.00. 

8vo  size.  Four  volumea  Half  cloth. 

$16.00.  Also  an  Edition  dt  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  £lo- 
{l^ntly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Octavo 
site,  untrimmed  edges.  Four  volumes. 

Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  re¬ 
binding. 

"  Among  the  most  successful  publications 
of  the  times  are  works  of  compilations,  and  of 
the  works  of  this  character  none  was  ever  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  public  demand  than  ‘  Half- 
Hours  with  the  B^-st  American  Authors.'  It 
is  a  book  over  which  every  American  book-lover  must  rejoice.  Oems  have  been  gathered 
from  every  department  of  literature,  and  have  been  edited  with  a  taste  and  refinement 
lilting  their  own  high  character." — The  Chautauquan. 

Palf-Pours  with  An^erican  pistory. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Uni¬ 
form  with  “  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors.”  Cloth.  $3.00. 
Half  morocco.  $5.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $6.50.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Elegantly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Octavo  siae, 
untrimmed  edges.  Two  volumes.  Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  binding. 
$8.00. 

"The  history  becomes  almost  a  romance,  so  abeorbingly  interesting  is  it  throughout." 
— St.  Louie  Republic. 

Palf-Pours  with  the  pest  foreign  Authors. 

Translations  selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris.  Four  volumes.  Crown 
8vo.  Uniform  with  "  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors.”  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  $6.00.  Half  morocco.  $10.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $13.00.  Also 
an  Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  In  four  volumes.  Octavo. 
$16.00. 

"  The  collection  is  in  truth  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  the  books  of  the  time 
offer  no  better  method  for  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  ‘  choice  and  roaster  spirits’  of 
literature  in  other  speech  than  our  own." — Sew  York  Timee. 


rOB  BALK  BT 

E:.  R.  PEL-TON. 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


^  VXW  MOrXL  BT  r.  MAKIOtr  CKAWrOBD. 

A  CIGARETTE  MAKER’S  ROMANCE. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  lamo,  cloth,  extra,  {/h  a  few  days.') 
Aew  Bditi»ns  •/  B,  Mmriom  Crawford't  J<r«rel«. 


MR.  ISAACS,  $1.50. 

DOCTOR  CLAUDIUS,  *1.50. 

A  TALE  OF  A  LONELY  PARISH,  $1.50. 
ZOROASTER,  $1.50. 


SANT  ILARIO,  $1.50. 


SARACINESCA,  ti.50. 

MARZIO’S  CRUCIFIX,  $1.50. 
WITH  THE  IMMORTALS,  $2.00. 
GREIFENSTEIN,  $1.50. 


Bir  Chmrlaa  W.  Vew  unlfmnw  with 

PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilkr,  Bart.  With  Maps.  Lsrge  i2mo,  $4.00. 

*'  Om  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  studies  of  thn  time."— ATrsv  KarA  Tribune. 

**  The  most  important  coniributioa  ever  made  to  the  materials  for  the  study  of  constitutional  and  political  institu¬ 
tions.” — Sew  Kar*  Snn. 

“  The  whole  book  is  important,  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  vast  subject  upon  which 
it  treats  is  fairly,  fully,  and  comprehensively  treated.” — Boetou  Tramcriyt. 

”  The  most  searching  and  comprehensive  study  .  .  .  that  has  ever  been  made  is  presented  in  this  important 
book." — Beeten  Traveller. 


A  BewnA  Kditian  •/  mn  XntradwvHan  tv 

THE  STUDY  OF  DANTE. 

By  John  Addington  Symonos,  author  of 
"Tile  Renaissance  in  Italy.”  lamo,  cloth, 
gilt.  $1.75- 

”  The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  best  introductions  to 
the  study  of  Dante  extant,  and  the  aew  edition  should 
obtain  a  wide  circulation,” — Sew  Yerk  Trihuue. 


READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATO- 
RIO  OF  DANTE. 

Chiefly  based  on  ihe  Commeniary  of  Benve¬ 
nuto  da  Imola.  Bv  the  Hon.  William 
Warren  Vernon.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  2  vols.  lamo, 
$8.00,  net. 


Bvw  Retail.  ITitA  900  IHuatrmtivnt.  9v,  $4. BO. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Charles  Herbert  Moore.  With  200  Illustrations.  8vo,  $4.50. 

'*  We  welcome  Mr.  Moore's  book  with  unalloyed  satisfaction.  ...  A  book  so  comprehensive,  so  compact,  so  clear 
in  statement,  and  so  interesting  in  the  treatment  of  its  neat  subject  is  well  suited  not  only  lo  increase  the  general 
knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  to  become  a  text-book  for  special  students,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  it  hat 
already  been  adopted  as  such  in  one  of  Mr.  Norton’s  course,  at  Cambridge.” — American  Arckiiect. 


THE  TEMPLE  LIBRARY.  New  Volumes 


PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA. 

By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Edited  by 
C.  G.  Crump.  With  Etchings  by  Herbert 
Railton,  etc.  2  vols.,  cloth,  i6mo,  $3  75. 
Large-Paper  Edition,  post  8vo,  $7.00. 

Saw  BaaAy, 


SELECT  ESSAYS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill.D.  C.  L., 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  With  six  Etch¬ 
ings  by  Herbert  Railton.  2  vols.  i6mo, 
$3.7$.  Bound  in  half  calf,  $5.50;  half 
morocco,  $6.00.  Large-Paper  Edition,  post 
8vo,  I7.00. 

Tha  Birat  Valwwta 


Imr^a  19twa,  $1.M0.  THE  AJiVKSTUBB  BBBIEB. 

Saw  Beady. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNGER  SON 


By  John  Edward  Trelawny.  With  an  'introduction  by  Edward  Garnett.  Illustrated. 
Large  i2mo,  $i.$o. 

”  ‘  'The  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son '  is  an  eminently  stimulating  book,  full  of  life,  energy,  and  the  passion  of 
enterprM,  and  written  .  .  .  with  a  splendid  vividness  which  could  only  come  from  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  bom  to 
make  his  mark  erith  pea  in  hand  no  leas  than  with  sword  or  fire-arm.” — Atheneeum. 


THE  CIVILIZATION  OFTHE  RE¬ 
NAISSANCE  IN  ITALY. 

By  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Authorized  trans¬ 
lation  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore.  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $4.00. 


MYTHOLOGY  AND  MONUMENTS 
OF  ANCIENT  ATHENS; 

Being  a  Translation  of  a  Portion  of  the  "  At¬ 
tica”  of  Pausanias.  By  Margaret  Dr  G. 
Verrall.  With  Introductory  Essay  and 
Archaeological  Commeniary  by  Iane  E. 
Harrison,  author  of  ”  Myths  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey.”  With  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Large 
i2mo,  I450. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.»  112  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


EcUetie  Magatxn$  Advertiwr. 
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EsUbliahed  by  EDWARD  L.  YOU  MANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  WILLIANI  J.  YOXJNIANS. 


SciEKCE  is  npildy  oomlng  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  erery  field  of  buman  nctlTitj. 

It  baa  developed  tbe  clumay  dug-out  into  tbe  awift  ocean  ateamer,  and  tbe  alow-going  cart 
Into  the  fijring  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  ia  tbe  aport  of  tbe  atorm  demon  ;  by  ita  aid  be  predieta  and  prepares  for 
tbe  approaching  cyclone. 

Without  it  tbe  induatrial  worker  waa  a  hopeleaa  drudge  ;  tbe  growth  of  ita  applications  baa 
multiplied  bia  oomforta  and  Increased  bis  leisnre. 

Without  it  tbe  race  was  powerless  in  tbe  presence  of  disease  ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secnred. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  tbe  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  tbe  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  tbe  workings  of  society  were  not  nnderstood ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  tbe  great  agency  of  improvement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  tbs  material 
interests  of  tbe  community,  and  powerfully  infiuences  tbe  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Tub  P0PUI.A.B  SciKHCB  Mohthlt  m  devoted  to  tupplyxng  thi$  kTwnledge  in  a  form  that 
can  be  eatily  underetood,  and  for  nearly  twenty  yeart  hoe  maintained  a  leading  petition  among  tei- 
entifle  joumalt. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

Tbe  managers  of  Tub  Popuulb  Scibncb  Montblt  accept  tbe  steadily  growing  circnlsr 
tion  of  tbe  magasine  and  the  large  influence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  tbe  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  Tbe 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  dspartments  up  to  tbe  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day.  During  the  coming  year  tbe  magasine  will  contain  a  series  of  )>apers 
from  distinguished  specialists  on  tbe  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  tbe  leading  industries 
of  tbe  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  tbe  true  sphere  of  government. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


SIngl*  Number,  50  oertte. 


Yearly  Subscription,  tO.OO.* 
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COVER  PART  OF  IT 
AT  A  TIME.  YOU  WILL 


GENTLEMAN  IS  LAUGH 


ING  WITH  ONE  SIDE 


FROWNING  WITH  THE 


Tbere  are  queer  faces  in  tliis  world,  manj  of  them  faces  that  are  an  interesting;  stndj. 
In  fact,  one  mar  find  much  of  interest  in  the  stndjr  of  his  own  face.  Bat  the  lieads  and  faces 
of  others  interest  us  most,  as  bj  reading  them  oorrectlj  we  maj  be  saved  manj  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  every-daj  life.  Any  work,  therefore,  which  may  be  trusted  to  assist  one  in  this  respect 
mast  prove  invaluable,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive  and  intelligently  written  book 
before  the  reading  public,  giving  rules  within  the  comprehension  of  every  person  of  average 
understanding,  and  tales  that  each  individual  can  easily  apply  and  prove  for  himself,  is  the 
work  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  portrait. 


HEADS  AND  FACES:  HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM 


This  New  Manual  of  Character  Reading  'for  the  People  is  by  Prof.  Nelson  Sixer,  the 
examiner  at  the  phrenological  office  of  Fowler  A  Wells  Co.,  New  York,  and  H.  S.  Drayton, 
M.D.,  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal.  Prof.  Sixer  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
able  and  experienced  character  reader  in  America,  and  he  gives  in  this  book  the  rules  be  has 
found  of  service  and  every  way  reliable  in  over  fifty  years  of  a  life  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  and  description  of  people  and  their  characteristics. 

As  evidencing  the  popuiarity  of  the  book,  which  contains  200  large  octavo  pages  snd  360 
portraits,  H  only  needs  to  be  said  that 


85,000  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD 


and  its  publiahers  agree  to  return  money  to  any  purchaser  who  is  not  satisfied  after  examining 
it. 

Sent,  carefully  wrapped,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price.  In  paper,  40  cents  ;  on  heavy  paper, 
in  extra  cloth  binding,  $1.00.  Agents  wanted.  Address : 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 

M.  B.— If  yon  will  state  where  you  taw  thh  adTertlaement,  we  will  aend  you  free  a  sample  copy  of  the 
PnaaaeuMiOAi.  Joaaaai.,  pahUahad  meathly  at  |1.50  a  year,  15  oenta  a  number. 
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Ilie  Hew  Depaitufei 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


*<  7%«  Xnf  Deparivrt "  is  k  new  •ppllckUon  of  an 
old  Idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
thing  la  to  do  It 

It  ta  called  a  Natnral  ayatem,  becanae  the  moat 
taaential  Uiinga  of  a  practically  valuable  education 
are  learned,  aa  a  child  leama  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  conaiata  of  24  carda  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  In  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
lit  nirangement,  any  penon,  with  pen  and  Ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  time 
■aually  spent  in  acquiring  snch  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  ram  an  ;  to  speli, 
ACCURATRLT  a  Tocabulary  of  several  hundred  of 
the  most  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Enolibh  Gkamxar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
whieb  la  punctuation.  Each  card  la  complete  In 
itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  snch 
words  as  a  person  in  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  cards  are 
arranged  certain  atisolate  facts  concerning  Oram- 
mar,  Spelliing,  and  Punctnatlon ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  apeU 
correctly.  This  Is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  In  this  way  will  be  much  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  onr  best  edncators  now  insist  that  this 
is  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 

ffW’  Thu  appUeaUen  «(  lAt  prineipli  bp 

dMrtf  Ic  tftr  firimary  tcttenUon  at  v*  do  to  all  oihtr 
of  Vift,  ha$  bom  indortod  bf  tbo  hipkott  OMtkori- 
nto  aiod  bp  our  moot  intoUipont  odtieaUrt. 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DKTIOMARY 

OP 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

■mras  bt 

EDWIN  UNIESTER,  M.D,  FNl, 

And  written  by  Distinguished  Member,  of  the  Boyd 
Collage  of  Physicians  sad  Burgeons, 

London. 

AMERICAN  EOmON,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


AU  who  bnve  examined  this  book  pronounce  It 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  anch  emi¬ 
nent  Phyaiciana  as  Dr.  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  piwinre  and  enuorae  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  la  dealgned  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
Ita  deacrfptione  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  aimple  that 
every  one  can  naderataad  and  apply  them. 
Bestdea  articlea  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL. 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  all  tboss  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  St  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  um^I  In 
Medical  Practice.  Ita  Index  comprises  ovor 
two  thonaand  Titles. 


BUT  IT  AS  AM  1M7ISTMXMT. 

M  triU  sov*  ttn  timts  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bilU. 

Large 8vo, SOO  pages.  Price, cloth, fl.ftO  ; 
sheep,  $11.00 ;  half  russia,  $3.A0. 

Sent  bj  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


E.  B,  P ELTON  A  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Price,  $1. 

f  moop  otddrooo,  paotpmid,  on  roooip*  of 

PUBUSHBD  BT 

E.  R.  FELTON  &.  OO., 

25  Bond  Strsst,  Ncm  York. 
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Eclectic  Magaeine  Advertieer. 


NO  MAN  GAN  HOPE  IN  THIS  AGE 

to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Religious  World  by  subscribing  to  one  or  half  a 
dozen  denominational  papers.  Still  less  can  he  expect  thus  to  secure  representative 
articles  from  varied  sources.  These  sources  are  too  many  and  too  diverse.  Yet 
every  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  keep  well  informed  as  to  the  literature  and  progress 
of  Christianity. 

A  SMALL  OUTLAY  will  bring  to  you,  month  by  month,  the  best 
thoughts  and  utterances  of 

Master  •  Minds  •  on  •  Religious  •  Themes 

III  lit n  1 1 1  111  i:i:i:iii!iiiii:i;i  iHi  i nn  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i>i  i:i  1 1 1 1 1 1  i  iiiiiii 

—  IN  — 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE, 

a  monthly  of  112  pages,  containing  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES,  ECLECTIC  MATTER, 
TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  ARTICLES  OF  NOTE, 
SIGNED  REVIEWS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS,  by  Eminent  Scholars.  A 
MONTHLY  BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  all  Religious  and  Theological  Books  published, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  giving  price  and  name  of  publisher  ;  and  as  a  part  of  The 
Magazine  each  Year  an  original  and  scholarly  WORK  OF  REFERENCE,  so  paged 
that  it  can  be  bound  by  itself  at  the  end  of  the  year,  making  a  handsome  volume  of 
500  pages. 

Premium  Offer. 

Every  new  subscriber  sending  the  Publishers  his  subscription  to  The  Magazim 
OF  Christian  Literature  for  one  year,  together  with  a  remittance  of  Two  Dollars 
and  Fifty  Cents  (#2.50),  may  select  any  two  of  the  following  named  books : 

1.  The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  5.  Lives  of  the  Popes,  Gregory  VII.  to 

2.  Apostolic  Fathers.  VoL  I.  Sextus  IV.  B.  Platina. 

3.  Apostolic  Fathers.  Voi.  II.  6.  City  of  God.  St.  Augustine.  VoL  I. 

4.  Lives  of  the  Popes,  to  the  Accession  7.  City  of  God.  St.  Augustine.  Voi.  ii. 

of  Gregory  VII.  B.  Platina.  8.  Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters. 

Which  will  be  sent  him  postpaid.  These  volumes  are  handsomely  printed,  attrac¬ 
tively  bound  in  cloth,  and  of  convenient  size  to  carry  for  filling  in  leisure  moments. 
If  preferred,  the  publishers  will  supply  the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  for  October, 
November  and  December  free,  instead  of  two  books  from  the  above  list. 

VOLUNTARY  WORDS  OF  PRAISE  FROM  SUBSCRIRERS. 

BISHOP  WHIPPLE.  REV.  OEO.  DANA  BOARDMAN,  D.D. 

“Itgrivet  Its  readers  the  best  thongfhts  of  Christian  “I  am  K^estlf  pleased  with  your  Mat^azine.  I  thiat 
scholars,  and  is  doing:  In  this  department  what  LitteU  it  will  prove  particularly  useful  to  all  intelligent  tw 
has  done  so  srell  in  the  world  of  letters.”  alert  clergymen.” 

REV.  A.  F.  8CHAUFFLER,  D.D.  REV.  HEBER  NEWTON. 

“  I  i^se  The  Magazine  or  Chri^an  Literature  **  It  is  a  real  God^send  to  one  who  wants  to  keep 

most  hiRhlj^as  it  Rives  me  in  small  compM  what  it  ,breast  of  religious  news  in  the  mill  of  thought.” 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  get  in  any  other  way.  ^ 

BISHOP  DUDLEY.  REV.  JULIUS  H.  WARD. 

“  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  find  so  much  informs-  “  I  rocog:nise  with  thankfulness  the  noble  work  j 
tion  as  to  current  religious  opinion,  and  I  would  not  be  which  you  are  engaged.  The  Magazine  greatly  intereea 
without  the  Magazine  for  twice  the  prioe.”  me,  and  I  am  g:rowing  more  and  more  to  value  it. 

BISHOP  TUTTLE. 

“  The  admirably  selected  articles,  as  well  as  the  original  matter,  are  most  valuable  helps  to  thought  to 
busy  missionaries  of  the  West ;  and  such  a  feature  as  the~  Concise  Dictionary  ’  is  of  great  comfort  to  those  too  poo 
to  own  a  largre  library  of  reference.”  ^ 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UTERATURE  CO.,  35  Bond  Street,  New  YorL 
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Ull  I  ’Q 

n  11  I  Standard  in  locial  and  buaiocas  life. 

I II  L  H  New  edition,  iSoo.  For  pricct,  ask 

any  book  agent,  or  write  DANKS  A  CO.,  103  State 
Street,  Chic^o.  Wanted,  lady  and  gentlemen  canvassers 


(or  Manual  ! 


Ribles, 


Are  your  e  V  tender 

Do  yoor  r  B  B  I  pereplret 

Are  you  tronbled  with  cold  ■■  e  B  T  4 

Do  your  shore  hurt  your  r  BB  I  1 

BemMC  affords  instant  relief.  Sample  paekaM 

l*Bft^lltiB  only  adlroe.  Partieiilars  cm, 

TNE  PEOINE  CO.7IM  BROASWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


S  TA  M  M  E  R  I  N  G 


Cured.  Wonderful  incceau  In  trerr  caa^  Send  for  dr- 
eular.  PROF.  ORO.  It.  Hfl.t.lARIk,  the  well- 
known  Instructor  in  Elocution,  SIS  W.  Stth  Sk,  New  York. 


Backward  and  InYalid  Bora. 

The  undersigned,  an  experiencca  physician  and  teacher, 
akes  the  care  and  education  of  such  boys  a  specialty, 
ocatioa  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  health.  Address 


makes 
Location  unsurpassed 
Da.  Williamson, 


Naw  London,  Conn. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JBIY 

Tones,  Smooiks,  Softens,  Whitei 


FOR  CHAPPED 
HANDS  AND  FACE, 

itens  and  Strengthens  the 
Skin.  After  shaving.  WELL !!!  try  it.  Pric^  aye.  All 
Druggists,  or  THE  MAYELUHOPP  CO..  Cleveland. 


k— KiA  alanip  (0 

Pkow  toeaUrM  j 


1 yourr 

t  aurt'Sereteyert  ComW 
I  brataeaaw*  w  ■»— f 

•  Beua  ”  T«u<  Basaa,  SM  TmwM  ea,  BwM^ 

rM-page  Illustrated  Cataloiiue  mailed  IbriixctA 

will  bring  you  a  packet  of  rare  coins  or  obsolcle 
stamps  and  my  48  pp.  catalogue  of  curios,  etc. 
W.  F.  GREANVi  gay  BRANNAN  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


niTCIITfi  franklin  H.HOUQH.Weehington, 

Mil  I  CR  I  O  0.  C.  @rNo  attorney’s  fee  nntil 
I  pu  i  Patent  obtained.  Write  for  Invontor’a  Guide. 

PILLOW  SHAMn^OL^ER,  nicely  nickel- 
r  plated,  fall  set  with  ecrewe  complete,  to  any  addreae 
*  lOc.  Agents  wanted.  T.  M.  GANDY,  Chester,  Cona. 


P 


OULTRY  POULTRY,  the  best  poultry  Magazine, 

'IX  mos.  foray  cts.;  or  for  IS  cts.  if  you  will  mention 
this  m'g’zne.I.S.JohiisonACo., Box  ti  18,  Boston,  Mass. 


CR&Zy  WORK 


I  60  ass’t'd  beautiful  Silk  and  Satin 

_ I  pcs.,  enough  to  cover  yoo  so.  in.,  syc; 

Lci  |;,...eci.rg<.ipM:k,$i.  Lemarle'tS«lkMill,LlttleFerry,N.J, 

A  POPULAR  Wora  on 
I>I8EA*K8  and 
TaiATMENT 
by  C.  Haxai 
Laovsan,  M. 
Cloth.nOpp., 

'  outs,  post- 
tlM;  paper 

iTn  • 


A  PopCLi 
S  lu  PI8EJ 

Hai^ 

•1  Mt  Ciraalar  freet  Oivea  treatment  for  AL^  Hair  and 
Beard  Di'eaiiee  t  bow  to  bleach,  remova.  dve  It.  WS  preeenp- 
Mnna  Illues’d  Redlaul  Jaur. Ca.  Pak’ra.  Uetrelt. MIA 


BATI  ROUIRG 
CIBINET.  CHAIB. 


I  of  both  mallod  from.  _ 

nw  B4VBI  CBAn  OOee  Vfv  BftTt&a  ot 


Ecclesustical  Art  Work. 


TV  CkrUUmt  UwUm  mjt :  **  A  tWI  to  Ibo  Mtam. 
—  LoBb'R  cmiiottB  woro-rooBB  will  toURfy  ony  om  Ibot 
Idt  BitlcUB  und  poBRlbUMBB  of  4bbI^  Vro  M  kott  cbb  bo  fowid 
wboitTBr  gfoBB  BBpruBBloR  In  nn  oftktte  Mnaor  to  r«iiftomB  fooUnf 
**  A  BBodm  pflErhnofB  wool4  not  bo  bo  dMtrnlt  to  mnkt,  liMmueh 
•B  CnnMlno  Stroot  U  boi  on  oxtBntlnn  of  Stetb  Avonno^  nn4  tbo  ooino 
•n^^  POBBOO  Altouui’B  on4  Mnoy'i  pMBOt  tbt  door  of  tbo  Mobibb. 

J.  &  R.  LAMBy 

_ S9  Cwrwsiwe  Strrft,  M,  Y, 


N^Ti^OUBLE 

TO 

BUILD 


if  TOR  ftert  right. 
The  first  atep 
ehonld  be  an  ex* 

— .  ..-r - —  amlnatloii  of  Mr. 

BbopMU  a  bnildtiiff  detigna — the  only  large 
edition  of  deadgna  that  are  artiatio,  prao* 
tichi  and  reliabto.  The  Mtfiuat68  are  aiiaran* 
le^.  Mr.  Sboppell’s  pablicatlona  are  as 
foUows:  Price. 

•  Portfolio  of  fl.ono  Honaea,  80  designs,  $2  00 


l,B00 

8.000 

8,500 
S.OOO 
8,500 
4.000 
6.000 
6,000 
7.600 
10,000 
'  Stables 


80 

80 

80 

88 

81 

80 

80 

88 

.88 

81 
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800 
800 
800 
8  00 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
8(0 
800 


.  *^*-*!B*  thatooataa 

lowaa  RML  RdM,  RTOOand  tSuU. 

Any  8  of  the  above  Portfolios  for  $6  {  any  7 
for  $10 ;  the  complete  set  (18)  for  $15.  Bound 
Tolume  oontatning  over  8U)  designs  selected 
varlona  portfoUoe,  price  £5,  return¬ 
able  If  not  eatiafactory. 

Address  R.  W.  SHOPPELL, 

Arohiteot,  68  DVay,  New  York. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

We  have  u  full  line  of  American  and  Foreign 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  BOOKS, 

And  are  Agents  for  all  Medical  Publishers. 

The  Profession  end  Medical  Sludsnte  Supplied  at 
the  Lowest  Rate. 

For  any  book  wanted,  and  for  Caialogtut  0/  leading 
fubtitkere,  addrese 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

25  Bond  Street,  ...  New  York. 


BEST  FICTION. 


MRS.  A.  LWISTER’S 

FoiDlar  Traistatiois  froi  tie  Henan, 

Comprising  some  30  different 
volumes. 


I 


Send  for  list  of  subjects. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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B$l»etie  Afagazine  Advertiser. 


Eclectic  Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Th«M  entpsTin^  ar«  beeatifallj  eagniTed  on  iteel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Bclbctic  Magasine  daring  past  years.  They  embraee  eorr*et  portraiU  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

•f  the  past  and  present  century.  Onr  list  inclndes  portraits  of 

Historiansi  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  •  Different  Subjects, 

ef  which  the  foUowinc.'seleeled  froa  oar  list,  will  gire  soae  Mw  of  their  scope  and  Tsriety^ 

rORTRAITS.  I  HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 


KlJtO  VTMZLJAM. 
rRKDEXICK  THE  HEEAT. 

rxerojt  EHAyvEL. 
OEOEOE  nAycEorr. 

WM.  H.  FBESCOTT. 
MOBEET  BHOWltjya. 
CHAELOTTE  BEOjrTM 
^OHy  EvsKiy. 
THACKEEAT. 

HSCEEXB. 

HA  WTHOEXE. 

TEyyraoy. 
zona  FELLOW. 

HEEBEET  BFEMOEE. 
AOHX  erVAET  MILL. 
GLADSToyE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

EAPOLEoy  ly  FRiaoy. 

WM.  FMymS  TEE  ATT. 
coyoEESK  OF  riEyyA. 

BATTLE  OF  BCSKEE  HILL. 
BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  aCOTT  AM>  FBIEyOa, 
lEriwo  AED  FEiEnna. 
MOEAET  AT  FIEyEA. 
aHAKEaPEAHE  AED  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEER  CATUARIRE, 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORERTiyE  POETB. 
BEATRICE  BE  CEXCI. 

BURl  AL  OF  THE  BIEB. 
FLOWER  GATHEREBB. 

BLIRB  MAR* a  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  flne  paper,  lOxlt  Inchea,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  expreaa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
Wo  fnmtsh  neat  cluh  cases  or  i^raoUoa,  holding  front  ten  to  fifty  eagraTlnga. 

PRICES. 

Eagrayings,  10  oentssaeh,or  t7Ji0per  100.  PortfbUoa,  ...•••  sash,  $0  60 

6  Engrayiiigs, . |0  60  ^  1®  EagraTlagi,  ....  1 

MEagiaTiagi, . 100  «  a  ”  -  *-’.*-*.  J 


We  win  make  selections  of  the  Bograrings  to  be  sent  whenerer  required,  or  the  pnirbsser  can  select 
Unwelf.  a  a 

Bead  postaga  stamp  for  Catalogns,  and  moke  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  bandsonsly  bound 
tnlnme  for  centre-table. 

Catoloffom  to  oNp  addrsas,  or  toMogoo  omd  sample  omgrmotog  ssnl  m  roeolft  of  U  smk 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  SL,  New  York. 


i 


?  ssts 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OP  THE 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE. 


New  Series f  1880  to  1889,  inclusive^ 


Twenty  Volumes. 

Ab  the  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic  from  1870  have  all  been  sold,  we 
now  offer  the  above  volumes,  and  would  call  special  attention  of  the  public  and  of 
public  and  private  libraries  to  them.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  Eclectic 
the  American  Oyclopsdia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject 
in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  Complete  Library  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Age. 

They  comprise  over  ten  thousand  pages  of  the  best  reading  matter  and  thirty 
fine  steel  engravings.  ^ 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where 
the  distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green 
cloth,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 


I^3?±oe,  $4:0  Seti. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  ICESAL,  FAEIS,  1878. 
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I  DRESSING 


has  been  the  standard  among  horsemen  and 
owners  of  fine  harness  for  over  three  genera¬ 
tions  and  is  to-day  more  popular  than  erer. 
Owners  of  harness  cannot  afford  to  use  anj 
other  dressing,  for  it  not  only  gires  a  new  and 
stylish  finish  to  your  harness,  but,  being  a 
leather  preserrative,  makes  it  wear  twice  as 
long.  Instruct  your  coachmen  or  stablcmea 
to  use  only  FRANK  MILLER’S 
HARNESS  DRESSING,  and  see 

that  he  does  it.  The  effect  upon  your  har¬ 
ness  will  show  at  once.  All  D^ert  ScH 


SCOTT’S 


Of  Pure  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and 
HYP0PH0SPHITE8 
of  Lime  and 
Soda 

la  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  leadtn 


and  UmitopKouphitea  are  the  rsoogniaed 
asents  In  ilie  oure  ot  ContMmpOon.  It  la 
as  palatable  as  milk. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  a  tcotideifUl  flesh  frotlueer.  It  is  the 
Best  tUmeJly  tor  CONSUMPTlOir, 
SerofUa,  Dronchitia,  Waatiiif  Dis> 
easoa.  Chronic  Congha  and  Colds. 
Aak  tor  Boutt's  Emulalon  and  take  no  other. 


^  THE  FIIiEST  AHD  BEST 


I.BakerA  Co.’S 

K  Breakfast 
m  Cocaa 

K  from  which  tlie  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed. 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble, 

lil  No  Chemicals 


Arrowroot  or  Sogor,  uid  i,  therefore  for 
more  economical,  eotting  lets  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  deliciooB,  nourislung,  strengthen¬ 
ing,  EASILY  DIGESTED,  and  admirably  adapted 
fbr  inralids  as  well  aa  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 


P^T  Paris,  i88g,  Colgate  ft  Co. 

received  an  honor  given  to 
no  other  American  House,  name- 
ly,  a  gold  medal  for  both  soaps 
and  perfumes,  with  special  com* 
mendation  of 

CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

The  attainment  of  the  greatest 
possible  perfection  in  these  two 
branches  of  manufacture  should 
make  Americans  justly  proud  of 

COLGATE’S 

SOAPS  and  PERFUMES 


